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THE great stirring of men’s minds, with which the last century 
closed, and the present set in, expressed itself in no way more 
conspicuously than in its prodigality of poetic genius. What 
gave the impulse to the broader, profounder, more living spirit, 
which then entered into all regions of thought, who shall deter- 
mine? ‘To recount the common literary commonplaces on this 
subject, to refer that great movement of mind to the French 
Revolution, or to the causes of that Revolution, is easy; but 
such vague talk does not really increase our knowledge. Per- 
haps it may be for the present enough to say, that the portent- 
ous political outbreak in France was itself but one manifesta- 
tion of the new and changed spirit, which throughout Europe 
had penetrated all departments of human thought and action. 
Whatever the causes, the fact is plain, that with the opening 
of this century there was in all civilized lands a turning up of 
the subsoil of human nature, a laying bare of the intenser 
seats of action, thought, and emotion, such as the world had 
seldom, if ever before, known. The new spirit reached all forms 
of literature, and changed them ; in this country it told more 
immediately on poetry than on any other kind of literature, and 
recast it into manifold and more original forms. The breadth 
and volume of that poetic outburst can only be fully estimated 
by looking back to the narrow and artificial channels in which 
English poetry since the days of Milton had flowed. In the 
hands of Dryden and Pope, that which was a natural, free- 
wandering river became a straight-cut, uniform canal. Or, with- 
out figure, poetry was withdrawn from country life, made to live 
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exclusively in town, and affect the fashion. Forced to appear in 
courtly costume, it dealt with the artificial manners and outside 
aspects of men, and lost sight of the one human heart, which is 
the proper haunt and main region of song. Of nature it repro- 
duced only so much as may be seen in the dressed walks and 
gay parterres of a suburban villa. As with the subjects, so with 
the style. Always there was neatness of language, and correct- 
ness, according to a conventional standard; often there was 
terseness, epigrammatic point, manly strength ; but along with 
these there was monotony, constraint, tameness of melody. 
Those who followed,—Collins and Gray, Goldsmith and Thom- 
son,—though with finer feeling for nature, and more of melody, 
could not shake themselves wholly free of the tyrant tradition, 
and throw themselves unreservedly on nature. Burns, if in one 
sense an anticipation of the nineteenth century poetry, is really, 
in reference to his contemporaries, to be regarded as an accident: 
he grew so entirely outside, and independently, of the literary 
influences of his time. Yet, though little affected by con- 
temporary poets, he was powerful with those who came after 
him. Wordsworth owns that it was from Burns he learnt the 
power of song founded on humble truth. It was Cowper, how- 
ever, who first of English poets brought poetry back from the 
town to the country. His landscape, no doubt, was the tame 
one of the English midland counties ; there was in it nothing 
of the stern wild joy of the mountains. His sentiment moved 
among the household sympathies, not the stormy passions. But 
in Cowper’s power of simple narrative and truthful descrip- 
tions, in his natural pathos, and religious feeling, more truly 
than elsewhere, may be discerned the dawn of that new poetic 
era with which this century began. When we remember, that 
during its first thirty years appeared all the great works of 
Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, Southey, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, 
not to mention many a lesser name, we may be quite sure, that 
posterity will look back to it as one of the most wonderful eras 
in English literature. What other age in this, we had almost 
said in any country, has been, within the same space of time, so 
lavish of great poets? In England, at any rate, if the Eliza- 
bethan and the succeeding age had each one greater poetic name, 
no age can show so goodly a poetic company. Those who began 
life, while many of those poets were still alive, and who can 
perhaps recall the looks of some of them, while they still 
sojourned with us, may not perhaps value to the full the boon 
which was bestowed on the generation just gone. Only as age 
after age passes, and sees no such company again appear, will men 
learn to look back with the admiration that is due to that poetic 
era. To sum up in one sentence the manifold import of all that 
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those poets achieved, we cannot perhaps do better than borrow 
the discriminative words of Mr. Palgrave in his Golden Treasury. 
They “carried to further perfection the later tendencies of the 
century preceding, in simplicity of narrative, reverence for human 
passion and character in every sphere, and impassioned love of 
nature: whilst maintaining on the whole the advances in art made 
since the Restoration, they renewed the half-forgotten melody 
and depth of tone which marked the best Elizabethan writers ; 
lastly, to what was thus inherited they added a richness in 
language and a variety in metre, a force and fire in narrative, a 
tenderness and bloom in feeling, an insight into the finer pass- 
ages of the soul, and the inner meanings of the landscape, a 
larger and a wiser humanity, hitherto hardly attained, and per- 
haps unattainable even by predecessors of not inferior individual 
genius.” 

It is now our purpose to call attention for a little to one of 
that poetic brotherhood, the eldest born, and the hardiest, most 
original innovator of them all. Fora survey of Wordsworth 
and his poetry there would seem to be now the more room, 
because his popularity, which during his lifetime underwent so 
remarkable vicissitudes, has during the fourteen years since his 
death receded, and seems now to be at the ebb. 

It would form a strange chapter in literary history to trace 
the alternate rise and fall in poetic reputations. To go no 
farther back than the contemporaries of Wordsworth, how 
various have been their fortunes! Some, as Byron, were re- 
ceived, almost on their first appearance, with a burst of applause 
which posterity is not likely fully to reverberate. Some, as 
Scott (we speak only of his poetry), were at first welcomed with 
nearly equal favour, afterwards for a time retired before a tem- 
porary caprice of public taste, but have since resumed what 
was their earliest, and is likely to be their permanent place ; 
others, as Campbell, had at once the poetic niche assigned 
them, which they are likely hereafter to fill; while others, 
as Shelley and Keats, received little praise of men, till they 
themselves were beyond its reach. Wordsworth had a dif- 
ferent fortune from any of these. For more than twenty 
years after his earlier poems appeared, he experienced not 
simply neglect, but an amount of obloquy, such as few poets 
have ever had to encounter. But cheered by his own profound 
conviction that his work was true and destined to endure, and 
by the sympathy of a very few discerning men, he calmly and 
cheerfully bode his hour. In time the clamour against him 
spent itself, the reaction set in between the years 1820 and 
1830, reached its culmination about the time of his Oxford 
welcome in 1839, and may be said to have lasted till his death 
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in 1850. Since then, in obedience to that law which gives 
living poets a stronger hold on the minds of their own genera- 
tion than any poet, even the greatest, of a past age, Wordsworth 
may seem to have receded somewhat in the world’s estimate. 
But his influence is, in its nature, too durable to be really 
affected by these fashions of the hour. It is raised high above 
the shifting damps and fogs of this lower atmosphere, and 
shines from the poetic heaven with a benign and undying light. 
The younger part of the present generation attracted by newer, 
but certainly not greater luminaries, may not yet have learnt 
fully to recognise him. But there are many now in middle 
life, or past it, who look back to the time of their boyhood or 
early youth, when Wordsworth first found them, as a marked 
era in their existence. They can recall, it may be, the very 
place and the hour, when, as they read this or that poem of his, 
a new light, as from heaven, dawned suddenly within them. 
The scales of custom dropped from their eyes, and they beheld 
all nature with a splendour upon it, as of the world’s first 
morning. The common sights and sounds of earth became 
other than they were. Man and human life, cleared of the 
highway dust, came home to them more intimately, more en- 
gagingly, more solemnly, than before. For their hearts were 
touched by the poet’s creative finger, and new springs of thought, 
tenderer wells of feeling broke from beneath the surface. And 
though time and custom may have done much to dim the eye, 
and choke the feelings, which Wordsworth once unsealed, no 
time can ever efface the remembrance of that first unveiling, 
nor destroy the grateful conviction that to him they owe a 
delicate and inward service, such as no other poet has equally 
conferred. 

Something of this service Wordsworth, we believe, is fitted 
to render to all men with moderately sensitive hearts, if they 
would but read attentively a few of his best poems. But to 
receive the full benefit, to draw out, not random impressions, 
but the stored wisdom of his capacious and meditative soul, he, 
above all modern poets, requires no cursory perusal, but a close 
and consecutive study. It was once common to call him 
mystical and unintelligible. That language is seldom heard 
now. But many, especially young persons, or those trained in 
other schools of thought, or in no school at all, will still feel 
the need of a guide in the study of his poetry. For what is 
best in him lies not on the surface, but in the depth. It is so far 
hidden, that it must needs be sought for. Not that his language 
is obscure ; what he has to say is expressed, for the most part, as 
clearly, and as adequately, as it is possible for thoughts and feel- 
ings of this kind to be expressed. But a large portion of these 
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are of such a nature, so near, yet so hidden from men’s ordinary 
ways of thinking, that the reader, if he is to apprehend them at 
all, must needs himself go through somewhat of;the same processes 
of feeling and reflection, as the poet himself passed through. 
The need of this reflective effort on the part of the reader is 
inherent in the nature of many of Wordsworth’s subjects, and 
cannot be dispensed with. No doubt the effort is rendered 
much lighter to us, than it was when his poems first appeared ; 
so much of what was then new in Wordsworth, has since 
passed into current literature, and found its way to most edu- 
cated minds. Still, with all this, there remains a large— 
perhaps the largest—portion of Wordsworth’s peculiar wisdom 
unabsorbed, nor likely to be soon absorbed, by this excitement- 
craving, unmeditative age. A thorough and appreciative com- 
mentary, which should open the avenues to the study of 
Wordsworth, and render accessible his imaginative heights, and 
his meditative depths, would be a boon to the younger part of 
this generation. The opening chapter of such a commentary 
would first set forth the facts and circumstances of the poet’s 
life, would show what manner of man he was, how and by what 
influences his mind was matured, from what points of view he 
was led to approach nature and human life, and to undertake 
the poetic treatment of these. A portion of such a chapter we 
propose to place now before our readers, at least so far as to 
describe the facts of Wordsworth’s early life, and the influences 
among which he lived, up to the time when he settled at 
Grasmere, and addressed himself to poetry as the serious busi- 
ness of his life. 

Wordsworth was sprung from an old North-Humbrian stock, 
as contrasted with the South-Humbrian race, a circumstance 
which has stamped itself visibly on his genius. The name of 
Wordsworth had been long known in the West Riding of York- 
shire, about the course of the Dove and the Don. Of old they 
had been yeomen, or landed gentry, for both of these they call 
themselves in old charters, at Penistone, near Doncaster. In 
this neighbourhood they can be traced back as far as the reign 
of Edward 1. From Yorkshire the poet’s grandfather is said 
to have migrated westward, and to have bought the small estate 
of Sockbridge, near Penrith. His father, John Wordsworth, 
was an attorney, and having been appointed law-agent to the 
then Earl of Lonsdale, was set over the western portion of the 
wide domain of Lowther, and lived in Cockermouth, in a manor- 
house belonging to that noble family. John Wordsworth married 
Anne Cookson, daughter of a mercer in Penrith, whose mother, 
Dorothy, was one of the ancient northern family of Cracken- 
thorpe, a name of note, both in logical and theological lore. 
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These facts may be of little moment in themselves ; but they 
serve to show that in the wisdom of Wordsworth, as in so many 
another poet, the virtues of an ancient and worthy race were 
condensed, and bloomed forth into genius. In that old man- 
sion-house at Cockermouth, William was born on the 7th of 
April 1770, the second of four sons. There was only one 
daughter in the family, Dorothy, who came next after the poet. 
Cockermouth, their birthplace, though beyond the hill country, 
stands on the Derwent, called by the poet, “ fairest of all rivers,” 
and looks back to the Borrowdale mountains, among which that 
river is born. The voice of that stream, he tells us, flowed along 
his dreams while he was a child. When five years old, he used 
to spend the whole summer-day in bathing in a mill-race, let off 
the river, now in the water, now out of it, to scour the sandy 
fields, naked as a savage, while the hot, thundery noon was 
bronzing distant Skiddaw ; and then to plunge in once more. 
His mother, a wise and pious woman, told a friend that Wil- 
liam was the only one of her children about whom she felt 
anxious, and that he would be “ remarkable either for good or 
evil.” According to the Scottish proverb, he would either 
“ mak’ a spoon or spoil a horn.” This was probably from what 
he himself calls his “ stiff, moody, and violent temper.” Of this, 
which made him a wayward and headstrong boy, all that he 
seems afterwards to have retained was that resoluteness of char- 
acter, which stood him in good stead when he became a man. 
Of his mother, who died when he was eight years old, the 
poet retained a faint but tender recollection. At the age of 
nine, William, along with his elder brother Richard, left home 
for school. It would be hard to conceive a better school-life 
for a future poet, than that in which Wordsworth was reared at 
Hawkshead. This village lies in the vale, and not far from the 
lake, of Esthwaite, a district of gentler hill-beauty, but in full 
view, westward and northward, of Kirkstone Pass, Fairfield, and 
Helvellyn. Hawkshead school, as described in the “ Prelude,” 
must have been a strange contrast to the highly-elaborated school- 
systems of our own day. High pressure was then unknown ; 
nature and freedom had full swing. Bounds and locking-up 
hours they had none. The boys lived in the cottages of the 
village dames, in a natural friendly way, like their own chil- 
dren. Their play-grounds were the fields, the lake, the woods, 
and the hill-side, far as their feet could carry them. Their 
games were crag-climbing for ravens’ nests, skating on Esth- 
waite Lake, setting springes for woodcocks. For this latter pur- 
pose they would range the woods late on winter nights, unchal- 
lenged. Early on summer mornings, before a chimney was 
smoking, Wordsworth would make the circuit of the lake. 















School-time at Hawkshead. 7 
There were boatings on more distant Windermere, and, when 
their scanty pocket-money allowed, long rides to Furness Abbey 
and Moorcombe Sands. In Wordsworth’s fourteenth year, when 
he and his brother were at home for the Christmas holidays, 
their father, who had never recovered heart after the death of 
his wife, followed her to the grave. The old home at Cocker- 
mouth was broken up, and the orphans were but poorly provided 
for. Their father had but little to leave his children. For 
large arrears were due to him by the strange, self-willed then 
Earl of Lonsdale, and these his lordship never chose to make 
good. But the boys, not the less, returned to school, and 
William remained there till his eighteenth year, when he left 
for Cambridge. 

From Hawkshead, Wordsworth took several good things with 
him. In book-learning, there was Latin enough to enable him 
to read the Roman poets with pleasure in after years ; of mathe- 
matics, more than enough to start him on equality with the 
average of Cambridge freshmen ; of Greek, we should suppose 
not much, at least we never hear of it afterwards. It was here 
that he began that intimacy with the English poets which he 
afterwards perfected ; while for amusement he read the fictions 
of Fielding and Swift, of Cervantes and Le Sage. But neither 
at school, nor in after life, was he a devourer of books. 

Of actual verse-making his earliest attempts date from Hawks- 
head. A long copy of verses, written on the second centenary 
of the foundation of the school, was much admired, but he him- 
self afterwards pronounced them but a “tame imitation of Pope.” 
Some lines composed on his leaving school, with a few of which 
the edition of his works of 1857 opens, are more noticeable, as 
they, if not afterwards changed, contain a hint of his maturer 
self. But more important than any juvenile poems, or any skill 
of verse-making acquired at Hawkshead, were the materials for 
after thought there laid up, the colours laid deep into the 
groundwork of his being. In the “Evening Walk,” composed 
partly at school, partly in college vacations, he notices how the 
boughs and leaves of the oak darken and come out when seen 
against the sunset. “I recollect distinctly,” he says nearly fifty 
years afterwards, “the very spot where this first struck me. It 
was on the way between Hawkshead and Ambleside, and gave 
me extreme pleasure. The moment was important in my poeti- 
cal history ; for I date from it my consciousness of the infinite 
variety of natural appearances, which had been unnoticed by the 
poets of any age or country, so far as I was acquainted with 
them; and I made a resolution to supply in some degree the 
deficiency. I could not have been at that time above fourteen 
years of age.” Nota bad resolution for fourteen! And he kept 
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it. It would be hardly too much to say that there is nota single 
image in his whole works which he had not observed with his 
own eyes. And perhaps no poet since Homer has introduced 
into poetry, directly from nature, more facts and images which 
had not hitherto appeared in books. 

But more than any book-lore, more than any skill in verse- 
making, or definite thoughts about poetry, was the free, natural 
life he led at Hawkshead. It was there that he was smitten 
to the core with that love of nature which was the prime neces- 
sity of his being; not that he was a moody or peculiar boy, 
nursing his own fancies apart from his companions. So far 
from that, he was foremost in all schoolboy adventures,—the 
sturdiest oar, the hardiest cragsman at the harrying of the 
raven’s nest. Weeks and months, he tells us, passed in a round 
of school tumult. No life could have been every way more 
unconstrained and natural. But school tumult though there 
was, it was not in a made playground at cricket or rackets, 
_ but in haunts more fitted to form a poet, on the lakes and the 

hill-sides. Would that some poets, who have since been, had 
had such a boyhood, had walked, like Wordsworth, unmolested 
in the cool fields, not been stimulated at school by the fever of 
emulation and too early intellectuality, and then hurled prema- 
turely against the life-wrecking problems of existence! What- 
ever stimulants Wordsworth had, came from within, awakened 
only by the common sights and sounds of nature. All through 
his school-time, he says, that in pauses of the “ giddy bliss” he 
felt 


“ Gleams like the flashing of a shield, the earth 
And common face of nature spake to him 
Rememberable things.”’ 


And as time went on, and common school pursuits lost their 
novelty, these visitations grew deeper and more frequent. At 
nightfall, when a storm was coming on, he would stand in shelter 
of a rock, and hear 
“ Notes that are 
The ghostly language of the ancient earth, 
Or make their dim abode in distant sounds.” 


At such times he was aware of a coming in upon him of the 
“visionary power.” Onsummer mornings he would rise, before 
another human being was astir, and alone, from some jutting 
knoll, watch the first gleam of dawn kindle on the lake :— 


“ Oft in these moments such a holy calm 
Would overspread my soul, that bodily eyes 
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Were utterly forgotten, and what I saw 
Appeared like something in myself, a dream, 
A prospect of the mind.” 


Is not this the germ of what afterwards became the “ Ode on 
intimations of Immortality ?” or rather it is of hours’ like these, 
that that Ode is the glorified remembrance. 

In October 1787, at the age of eighteen, Wordsworth passed 
from Hawkshead School to St. John’s College, Cambridge. Col- 
lege life, so important to those whose minds are mainly shaped 
by books and academic influences, produced on him no very 
lasting impression. On men of strong inward bias the Univer- 
sity often acts with a repulsive rather than a propelling force. 
Recoiling from the prescribed drill they fall back all the more 
entirely on their native instincts. The stripling of the hills had 
not been trained for college competitions ; he felt that he was 
not “for that hour, and for that place.” The range of scholastic 
studies seemed to him narrow and timid. The college dons 
inspired him with no reverence, their inner heart seemed trivial ; 
they were poor representatives of the Bacons, Barrows, Newtons 
of the old time. As for school honours, he thought them dearly 
purchased at the price of the evil revelries and narrow standard 
of excellence, which they fostered in the eager few who entered 
the lists. Altogether, he had led too free and independent a 
life to put on the fetters which college contests and academic 
etiquette exacted. No doubt he was a self sufficient, presump- 
tuous youth, so to judge of men and things in so famous a Uni- 
versity. Such, doubtless, he appeared to the college authorities ; 
very disappointing he must have been to his friends at home. 
They had sent him thither, with no little trouble, not to set 
himself up in opposition to authority, but to work hard, and 
thereby to make his livelihood. And perhaps home friends and 
college tutors were not altogether wrong in their opinion of him, 
if we are to judge of men not wholly by after results. Words- 
worth at this time may probably enough have been a head- 
strong, disagreeably independent lad. Only there were latent 
in him other qualities of a rarer kind, which in time justified 
him in taking an independent line. 

When he arrived in Cambridge, a northern villager, he tells 
us that there were other poor, simple schoolboys from the north, 
now Cambridge men, ready to welcome him, and introduce him 
to the ways of the place. So, leaving to others the competitive 
race, he let himself, in the company of these, drop quietly down 
the stream of the usual undergraduate jollities :— 

“Tf a throng were near, 
That way I leaned by nature; for my heart 
Was social, and loved idleness and joy.” 
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It sounds strange to read in the pompous blank verse of the 
“ Prelude,” how, while still a freshman, he turned dandy, wore 
hose of silk, and powdered hair. And again, how in a friend’s 
room in Christ’s College, once occupied by Milton, he toasted 
the memory of the abstemious Puritan poet, till the fumes of 
wine reached his brain—the first and last time when the future 
water-drinker experienced this sensation. During the earlier 
part of his college course he did just as others did, lounged and 
sauntered, boated and rode, enjoyed wines and supper parties, 
“ days of mirth and nights of revelry ;” yet kept clear of vicious 
excess. 

When the first novelty of college life was over, he grew dis- 
satisfied with idleness. Sometimes, too, he was haunted by 
prudent fears about his future maintenance. He withdrew 
somewhat from promiscuous society, and kept more by himself. 
Living in quiet, the less he felt of reverence for those elders 
whom he saw, the more his heart was stirred with high thoughts 
of those whom he could not see. As he lay in his bedroom in 
St. John’s, he could look into the ante-chapel of Trinity, and, on 
moonlight or starlight nights, would watch the great statue 
there— 

“Of Newton with his prism and silent face, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thought, alone.” 


He read Chaucer under the hawthorn by Trompington Mill, 
and made intimate acquaintance with Spenser. Milton he 
seemed to himself almost to see moving before him, as, clad in 
scholar’s gown, that young poet had once walked those same 
cloisters in the angelic beauty of his youth. 

So his time at Cambridge was not wholly lost. Two advan- 
tages at least he gained, noble thoughts about the great men 
who of old had tenanted that “ garden of high intellects,” and 
free intercourse with his fellow-men of the same age and of 
varied character—a special gain to one whose life, both before 
and afterwards, was passed so much in retirement. 

During the summer vacations he and his sister Dorothy, who 
had been much separated since childhood, met once more under 
the roof of their mother’s kindred in Penrith. With her he 
then had the first of those rambles—-by the streams of Lowther 
and Emont—which were afterwards renewed with so happy 
results. Then, too, he first met May Hutchison, his cousin, and 
his wife to be :— 

“ By her exulting outside look of youth 
And placid tender countenance, first endeared.”’ 


It was during his second or third year at Cambridge, when 
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he had somewhat withdrawn from society, and lived more by 
himself that he first seriously formed the purpose of being a 
poet, and dared to hope that he might leave behind him some- 
thing that would live. His last long vacation, to reading men 
often the severest labour of their lives, was devoted tc a walk- 
ing tour on the Continent along with a college friend from 
Wales. For himself he had long cast college studies and their 
rewards behind him, but friends at home, it may readily be 
» | imagined, could not see such foolhardiness without uneasy 
i forebodings. What was to become of a penniless lad who thus 

j played ducks and drakes with youth’s golden opportunities ? 
a But he had as yet no misgivings, he was athirst only for nature 
j i and freedom. So with his friend Jones, staff in hand, he walked 
; & for fourteen weeks through France, Switzerland, and the north 
4 of Italy. With four shillings each daily they paid their way. 
; | They landed at Calais, on the eve of the day when the king 
| was to swear to the new constitution. All through France, as 
| | they trudged along, they saw a people rising with jubilee to 
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welcome in the dawn of, as they thought, a new era for man- 
kind. Nor were they onlookers only, but sympathizers in the 
intoxication of that time, joining in the village revels and 
dances of the frantic multitude. But these sights did not 
detain them, for they were bent rather on seeing nature than 
man. Over the Alps, along the Italian lakes, they passed with 
a kind of awful joy. As they hurried down the southern slope 
of the Alps, Wordsworth tells us that the woods “ decaying, 
never to be decayed,” the drizzling crags, the cataracts, and the 
clouds, appeared to him no longer material things, but spiritual 
entities, “ characters in a dread Apocalypse.” 

In January 1789, Wordsworth took a common degree and 
quitted Cambridge. The crisis of his life lay between this time 
and his settling down at Grasmere. He had resolved to bea 
poet, but even poets must be housed, clothed, and fed; and 
poetry has seldom done this for any of its devotees, least of all 
such poetry as Wordsworth was minded to write. But it was 
not the question of bread alone, but a much wider, more com- 
plex one, which now pressed on him,—the same which so many 
a thoughtful youth, on leaving the University, with awakened 
powers, but no special turn for any of the professions, has had 
to face,—the question, What next? In fact the more gifted 
the querist, the harder becomes the problem. 

This mental trial, incident at all times to early manhood, 
how must it have been aggravated to a youth such as Words- 
worth, turned loose on a world, just heaving with the first 
throes of the French Revolution! He had seen it while it still 
wore its earliest auroral hues, when the people were mad with 
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joy, as at the dawn of a regenerated earth. That he should have 
staked his whole hope on it, looked for all good things from it, 
who shall wonder? Coleridge, Southey, almost every high- 
minded young man of that time, hailed it with fervour. Words- 
worth would not have been the man he was, if he could have 
stood proof against the contagion. On leaving Cambridge he 
had gone to London. The spring and early summer months he 
spent there, not mingling in society, for probably he had few 
acquaintances, but wandering about the streets, noting all 
sights, observant of men’s faces and ways, haunting the open 
book-stalls. During these months he tells us that he was pre- 
served from the cynicism and contempt for human nature which 
the deformities of crowded life often breed, by the remembrance 
of the kind of men he had first lived amongst, in themselves a 
manly, simple, uncontaminated race, and invested with added 
interest and dignity by living in the same hereditary fields in 
which their forefathers had lived, time out of mind, and by 
moving about among the grand accompaniments of mountain 
storms and sunshine. The good had come first, and the evil, 
when it did come, did not stamp itself into the groundwork of 
his imagination. The following summer he visited his travel- 
ling companion Jones in Wales, made a walking tour through 
that country, and beheld at midnight on Snowe Jon, that marvel- 
lous moonlight vision, which toward the end of the “Prelude” he 
employs as an emblem of the transmuting power, which resides 
in a high imagination, and which it exerts on the visible 
universe. 

When in London he had heard Burke speaking from his place 
in the House of Commons on the great debates called forth by 
the revolution then in full progress; but he had listened, uncon- 
vinced. In November 1791, he passed to Paris, and heard there 
the speeches that were made in the Hall of the National 
Assembly, while Madame Roland and the Brissotins were in 
the ascendant. A few days he wandered about Paris, surveyed 
the scenes rendered famous by recent events, and even picked 
up a stone, as a relic from the site of the demolished Bastile. 
This rage for historic scenes he however confesses to have been 
in him more affected than genuine. From Paris he went to 
Orleans, and sojourned there for some time to learn the lan- 
guage. His chief acquaintance there was Beaupois, a man, 
according to Wordsworth’s description, of a rarely gifted soul, 
pure and elevated in his aims. In youth he had been devoted 
to the service of ladies, with whom beauty of countenance, 
grace of figure, and refined bearing made him a great favourite. 
But now, ‘though by birth one of the old French noblesse, 
he had severed himself from his order, and given himself 
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Sojourns in Orleans and Paris. 13 


with chivalrous devotion to the cause of the poor. One day, 
as Wordsworth and he were walking near Orleans, they passed 
a hungry-looking girl leading a half- starved heifer by a cord 
tied to its horn. The beast was picking a scanty meal from 
the lane, while the girl with pallid hands and heartless look 
was knitting for her bread. Pointing to her, Beaupois said 
with vehemence, “It is against that we are fighting.” As they 
two wandered about the old forests around the city, they 
eagerly discussed, both the great events that were crowding 
on each other, and also those abstract questions about civil 
government, and man’s natural rights, which the times naturally 
suggested. Wordsworth owns that he threw himself headlong 
into those questions without the needful preparation, knowing 
little of the past history of France and of her institutions, and 
wholly unversed in political philosophy. He only saw that the 
best ought to rule and that they don’t. In his boyhood, he 
says, he had lived among plain people, had never seen the face 
of a titled man, had therefore no respect for, nor belief in, such. 
He therefore now became a patriot and republican, determined 
that kings and aristocracies should cease, and longed for “a 
government of equal rights and individual worth,” whatever 
that may mean. In the days that were coming, abject poverty 
was to disappear, equality was to bring in a golden time of 
happiness and virtue. After some months, spent together in 
sharing dreams like these, they parted, Wordsworth for Blois, 
and then for the “fierce metropolis ;” Beaupois to perish ere long— 
“ Fighting in supreme command 
Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire.” 


When, in the autumn of 1792, Wordsworth came from 
Blois to Paris, the September massacre had taken place but 
a month before; the king and his family were in prison; the 
tepublic was proclaimed, and Robespierre in power. The 
young Englishman ranged through the city, passed by the 
prison w here the king lay, visited “the Tuileries s, lately stormed, 
and the Place de “Carrousel, a month since heaped with 
dead. As he lay in the garret of a hotel hard by, sleepless, 
and filled with thoughts of what had just taken place, he 
seemed to hear a voice that cried aloud to the whole city, 
“Sleep no more.” Years after, those scenes still troubled him 
in dreams. He had ghastly visions of scaffolds with innocent 
victims on them, or of crowds ready for butchery, and mad with 
the levity of despair, In his sleep he seemed to be pleading in 
vain for the life of friends, or for his own, before a sav age tri- 
bunal. A page of the “Prelude” is filled with the somewhat 
vague reflections that came to him as he lay sleepless in his 
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garret. The most definite of these is, that a nation’s destiny 
often hangs on the action of single persons, and that the bonds 
of one common humanity transcend those of country and race. 
These vague truisms Lockhart, glad no doubt to make the 
young republican poet look ridiculous, condenses into this: “He 
revolved in his mind how the crisis might be averted, and, 
taking the measure of himself and of the various factions, he 
came to the conclusion that he, William Wordsworth, was the 
proper person to rally the nation and conduct the revolution to 
a happy issue.” What authority for this interpretation Lock- 
hart had, except his wish to ridicule Wordsworth, it is not easy 
to guess. But just at this crisis, when the young poet, whatever 
line he had taken, was in imminent danger of falling along with 
his friends, the Brissotins, in the then impending massacres of 
May, he was forced—by what he then thought a “harsh neces- 
sity,” but afterwards owned to be a “gracious Providence”—to 
return to England. Lockhart suggests that his friends at home, 
becoming aware of the peril he was in, prudently recalled him 
by stopping the supplies. 
teturning to England at the close of 1792, he spent some 
time in London in great unsettlement and mental perplexity. 
He was horrified with the excesses in which the Revolution 
had landed, yet not the less he clung to his republican faith, 
and his hope of the revolutionary cause. When at length 
sritain interposed, his indignation knew no bounds; this step, 
he said, was the first great shock his moral nature received. 
With an evil eye he watched, off the Isle of Wight, the fleet 
that was to transport our armies to the Continent,—heard of the 
disasters of our arms with joy, and of our success with bitter- 
ness. When every month brought tidings of fresh enormities 
in France, and opponents taunted him with these results of 
equality and popular government, he retorted that these were 
but the overflow of a reservoir of guilt, which had been filling 
up for centuries by the wrongdoings of kings and nobles. Soon 
France entered on a war of conquest, and he was doomed to see 
his last hopes of liberty betrayed. Still striving to hide the 
wounds of mortified presumption, he clung, as he tells us, more 
firmly than ever to his old tenets, while the friends of old insti- 
tutions goaded him still further by their triumphant scorn. 
Overwhelmed with shame and despondency at the shipwreck of 
his golden dreams, he turned to probe the foundations on which 
all society rests. Not only institutions, customs, law, but even 
the grounds of moral obligation, and distinctions of right and 
wrong, disappeared. Demanding formal proof, and finding none, 
he abandoned moral questions in despair. This was the crisis 
of his malady. 
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The mental gloom into which he had fallen, and the steps by 
which he won his way back to upper air, are set forth in the 
concluding Books of the “ Prelude,” and are partly described in 
the character of the Solitary in the “Excursion.” These self- 
descriptions, though somewhat vague, are yet well worth atten- 
tion, for the light they throw on Wordsworth’s own mental 
history, and as illustrating by what exceptional methods one 
of the greatest minds of that time was floated clear of the 
common wreck in which so many were entangled. His moral 
being had received such a shock that both as regards man and 
nature, he tried to close his heart against the sources of his 
former strength. The whole past of history, he believed, was 
one great mistake, and the best hope for the human race was to 
cut itself off for ever from all sympathy with it. Even the 
highest creations of the old poets lost their charm for him. 
They seemed to him mere products of passion and prejudice, 
wanting altogether in the nobility of reason. He tried by 
narrow syllogisms, he tells us, to unsoul those mysteries of 
being which have been through all ages the bonds of man’s 
brotherhood. This is rather vague; but perhaps we are not 
wrong in supposing it to mean that he grew sceptical of all 
those higher faiths which cannot be demonstrably proved. This 
moral state reacted on his feelings about the visible universe. 
It became to him less spiritual than it used to be. Turning on 
it the same microscopic, unimaginative eye which he had turned 
on the moral world, he learnt, by an evil infection of the time, 
alien to his own nature, to compare scene with scene, to search 
for mere novelties of form and colour, dead to the moral power 
and the sentiment that resides in each individual place. He 
fell for a time under a painful tyranny of the eye, that craves 
ever new combinations of form, uncounteracted by the reports 
of the other senses, uninformed by that finer influence that 
streams from the soul into the eye. 

In this sickness of the heart, this “ obscuration of the master 
vision,” his sole sister Dorothy came, like his better angel, to 
his side. Convinced that his office on earth was to be a poet, not 
to break his heart against the hard problems of politics and philo- 
sophy, she led him away from perplexing theories and crowded 
cities into the open air of heaven. Together they visited, 
travelling on foot, many of the most interesting districts of their 
native England, and mingled freely with the country people and 
the poor. There, amid the freshness of nature, his fevered spirit 
was cooled down, earth’s “first diviner influence” returned, he 
saw things again as he had seen them in boyhood. It was not 
merely that nature acted on his senses, and so restored his 
mind’s health. His understanding saw in the processes of earth 
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and sky, going on by steadfast laws, a visible image of right 
reason. His overwrought feelings were cooled and soothed by 
the contemplation of objects in which there is no fever of 
passion, no impatience, no restless vanity. His imagination, 
dazzled erewhile with the whirl of wild and transitory projects, 
found here something to rest on that was enduring. This 
free intercourse with nature in time brought him back to his 
true self, so that he began to look on life and the framework 
of society with other eyes, and to seek there too for that 
which is permanent and intrinsically good. At this time, as 
he and his sister wandered about various out-of-the-way parts 
of England, where they were strangers, he found not delight 
only, but instruction, in conversing with all whom he met. 
The lonely roads were open schools to him. There, as he 
entered into conversation with the poorest, often with the 
outcast and the forlorn, and heard from them their own his- 
tories, he got a new insight into human souls, discerned there 
a depth and a worth, where none appear to careless eyes. The 
perception of these things made him loathe the thought of those 
ambitious projects which had lately deceived him. He ceased to 
admire strength detached from moral purpose, and learned to 
prize unnoticed worth, the meek virtues, and lowly charities. 
Settled judgments of right and wrong returned, but they were 
essential, not conventional judgments. In his estimate of men 
he set no store by rank or station, little by those “ formalities,” 
which have been misnamed education. For he seemed to him- 
self to see utter hollowness in the talking, so-called intellectual 
world, and little good got by those who had held most inter- 
course with it. He now set himself to see whether a life of 
toil was necessarily one of ignorance; whether goodness was a 
delicate plant requiring garden culture, and intellectual power 
a thing confined to those who call themselves educated men. 
And, as he mingled freely with all kinds of people, he found a 
pith of sense and a solidity of judgment here and there among 
the unlearned, which he had failed to find in the most lettered ; 
from obscure men he had heard high truths, words that struck 
in with his own best thoughts of what was fair and good. And 
love, true love and pure, he found was no flower reared only in 
what is called refined society, and requiring leisure and polished 
manners for its growth. Excessive labour and grinding poverty, 
he grants, by pre-occupying the mind with sensual wants, often 
crush the finer affections. And it is difficult for these to thrive 
in the overcrowded alleys of cities, where the human heart is 
sick, and the eye looks only on deformity. But in all circum- 
stances, save the most abject, sometimes even in these, he had 
seen the soul triumphing over sensible things, the heart beating 
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all the truer from living in contact with natural wants, and with 
the reality of things. In our talk of these things we mislead each 
other, and books mislead us still more,—books, which in that 
day more than now, being written mostly for the wealthy, put 
things in artificial light; lower the many for the pleasure of 
the few, magnify external differences and artificial barriers that 
separate man from man, and neglect the one human heart. In 
opposition to all this, he himself had found “love in huts where 
poor men lie,” the finest bloom of the affections where the out- 
ward man was rude to look upon; under the humblest guise had 
seen souls that were sanctified by duty, patience, and sorrow: 
“Of these, said I, shall be my song; of these, 

If future years mature me for the task, 

Will I record the praises, making verse 

Deal boldly with substantial things. . . . My theme 

No other than the very heart of man, 

As found among the best of those who live— 

Not unexalted by religious faith, 

Not uninformed by books, good books, though few— 

In nature’s presence: thence may I select 

Sorrow, that is not sorrow, but delight ; 

And miserable love, that is not pain 

To think of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to human kind, and what we are.” 


Then follows a passage, perhaps the most finely thought, 
most perfectly expressed in the whole “ Prelude,” in which he 
describes the different kinds of power, the different grades of 
nobleness, which he had found among the poor. It is too long 
to quote here, but those who care for these things will find it 
worth turning to. 

His mind being thus restored to tone, and able to look once 
more on common life with love and imaginative delight, the 
visible world re-assumed the splendour which it had worn for 
him in childhood, with that which only thought could have 
added—a fuller consciousness of the sources of this beauty. 
His eye now looked on nature with the wonder of the world’s 
childhood, informed with the reflectiveness of its mature age. 

But here we must pause. For in this account of Words- 
worth’s unhingement and restoration, given almost in his own 
words, we have somewhat outrun the order of dates and places. 
This restoration, though summed up in the concluding books of 
the “ Prelude,” could not have taken place in a few months, but 
must have been the work of at least several years. Though 
this inward fermentation working itself to clearness was the 
most important, the bread question must, at the same time, 
have been tolerably urgent. To meet this, he had, as far as 
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appears, simply nothing, except what was allowed him by his 
friends. Of course, neither they nor he could long tolerate 
such a state of dependence. What, then, was to be done ? 
Three or four courses were open to him—the bar, taking orders, 
teaching private pupils, and writing for a London newspaper. 
All passed under his review, but to each and all he was 
nearly equally averse. It must have been at this time that he 
felt so keenly those forebodings, afterwards beautifully described 
in his poem of “ Resolution and Independence,” when the fate 
of Chatterton and Burns rose mournfully before him, and he 
asked himself— 
‘‘ How can he expect that others should 
\ Build for him, sow for him, and at his call 
Love him, who for himself will take no heed at all?” 





In this juncture, the newspaper press, an effectual extin- 
| guisher to a possible poet, was ready to have absorbed him. 
Hl He had actually written to a friend in London, who was sup- 
Hi) porting himself in this way, to find him like employment, when 




























ai he was delivered from these importunities by a happy occur- 
HH rence. In the close of the year 1794 and the beginning of 1795, 
He he was engaged in attending at Penrith a friend, Raisley Cal- 
Ht vert, who had fallen into a deep consumption. Calvert died 
Ht early in 1795, and bequeathed to Wordsworth a legacy of £900. 
He had divined Wordsworth’s genius, and believed that he 
would yet do great things. And indeed seldom has so smalla =~ 
sum produced larger results. It removed at once Wordsworth’s 
anxiety about a profession, rescued him from the newspaper 
press, set him free to follow his true bent, and give free rein to 
the poetic power he felt working within him. 

HUH One of the first results of the legacy was to restore Words- 
HAN worth permanently to the society of his sister. Hitherto, 
though they met whenever occasion offered, they had not been 
able to set up house together; but now this was no longer 
impossible. And surely never did sister a more delicate service 
for a brother than she at this time did. De Quincey has given 
a full and engaging portrait of that lady, as she appeared some ~~ 
years later than this, but still in her fervid prime, when he : 
first made acquaintance with her brother’s family at Grasmere. | 
He describes her as of “ warm, even ardent manner,” now 
bursting into strong expression, now checked by decorous 
self-restraint, of profound sensibility to all things beautiful, 
with quick sympathy and deep impressibility for all he said or 
quoted, seemingly inwardly consumed by “a subtle fire of im- 
passioned intellect.” And yet withal, so little of a literary 
lady, so entirely removed from being a blue-stocking, that she 
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was ignorant of many books and subjects which, to most edu- 
cated persons, are quite commonplace. Such she was when De 
Quincey first saw her, more than ten years after the brother 
and sister began to live together. We have seen how, when 
Wordsworth returned from France, depressed with shame and 
despondency for his shipwrecked hopes, she turned him from 
dark and harassing thoughts, and brought him into contact 
with the healing powers of nature. In many places of his 
works the poet has borne thankful testimony to all she did for 
him. At this time, he tells us, it was she who maintained for 
him a saving intercourse with his true self, opened for him the 
obstructed passage between head and heart, whence in time 
came genuine self-knowledge and peace. Again, he says that 
his imagination was by nature too masculine, austere, even 
harsh; he loved only the sublime and terrible, was blind to the 
milder graces of landscape and of character. She it was who 
softened and humanized him, opened his eye to the more hidden 
beauties, his heart to the gentler affections : 

“ She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears ; 
A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 


If there were no other records of her than those brief extracts 
from her journal during the Highland tour, which stand at the 
head of several of her brother’s poems, these alone would prove 
her possessed of a large portion of his genius. Larger extracts 
from them occur in the poet’s biography and in the edition of 
the Poems of 1857, and often they seem nearly as good as the 
poems which they introduce. Might not that wonderful jour- 
nal, even yet, be given entire, or nearly so, to the world ? 

It was in the autumn of 1795, at Racedown in Dorsetshire, 
that the brother and sister, on the strength of the nine hundred 
pounds, set up house together. It was the first home of their 
own, and for this, Wordsworth always looked back to it with 
love. So retired was the place, that the post came only once a 
week. But the two read Italian together, gardened, and walked 
on the meadows on the tops of the combs. These for recrea- 
tion. For serious work, Wordsworth fell first to writing Imi- 
tations of Juvenal, in which he assailed fiercely the vices of 
the time, but these he never published. Then he wrote in the 
Spenserian stanza the poem of “ Guilt and Sorrow,” not published 
till long afterwards, but in which there is more of his real self 
than in anything he had yet done. Then followed his tragedy, 
“The Borderers,” which all, even his greatest admirers, feel to 
be a failure. Besides there were one or two shorter poems, in 
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his matured manner, such as the “Cumberland Beggar,” which 
was written partly here, partly at Alfoxden. So many trials 
had Wordsworth to make, “The Evening Walk,” the “ Descrip- 
tive Sketches,” “ Imitations of Juvenal,” “The Borderers,” before 
he found out his true strength and his proper style. But more 
important than any poetry composed at Racedown was his 
first meeting there with 8. T. Coleridge. Perhaps no two such 
men have met anywhere on English ground during this century. 
Coleridge when at Cambridge had read the “ Descriptive Sketches,” 
and finding in them something he had never found in poetry 
before, longed to know their author. Since leaving Cambridge, 
though two years and a half younger than Wordsworth, he 
had gone through half a lifetime of adventure, had served as 
a private in a cavalry regiment, been an enthusiast for the 
French Revolution, had tried to emigrate with Southey, and 
found a Pantisocracy on the banks of the Susquehanna, been 
stopped by want of funds, then turned Unitarian preacher, and 
was now a young poet and philosopher on the loose. Miss 
Wordsworth describes him as he looked on his first visit to 
Racedown. For the first three minutes he seemed plain : “ Thin 
and pale, the lower part of the face not good, wide mouth, thick, 
lips, not very good teeth, longish, loose, half-curling, rough, black 
hair,” a contrast to Wordsworth at this time, with his fine light 
brown hair and beautiful teeth. But the moment Coleridge 
began to speak, you thought no more of these defects. You 
saw him as his friend afterwards described him— 


“ The rapt one of the godlike forehead, 
The heaven-eyed creature.” 


Or, as he elsewhere more fully portrayed him— 


“ A noticeable man with large gray eyes, 

And a pale face that seemed undoubtedly 

As if a blooming face it ought to be ; 

Heavy his low-hung lip did oft appear 

Deprest by weight of brooding phantasy ; 
Profound his forehead was, though not severe.” 


During this visit Wordsworth read aloud to Coleridge nearly 
twelve hundred lines of blank verse, “ superior,” says Coleridge, 
“to anything in our language.” This was probably the story of 
Margaret, or “The Ruined Cottage,” which now stands at the 
opening of “The Excursion,” and certainly, in blank verse, Words- 
worth never surpassed that. When they parted Coleridge says, 
“T felt myself a small man beside Wordsworth;” while of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, certainly not given to over-estimate other 
men, said, “I have known many men who have done wonderful 
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things, but the only wonderful man I ever knew was Coleridge.” 
Their first intercourse had ripened into friendship, and they 
longed to see more of each other. As Coleridge was at this time 
living at the village of Nether Stowey in Somersetshire, the 
Wordsworths removed in the autumn 1797 to the country-house 
of Alfoxden, in the immediate neighbourhood. The time he 
spent at Alfoxden was one of the most delightful of Words- 
worth’s life. The two young men were then one in their poetic 
tastes and principles, one too in political and social views, and 
each admired the other more than he did any other living 
man. In outward circumstances, too, they were alike; both poor 
in money, but rich in thought and imagination, both in the 
prime of youth, and boundless in hopeful energy. That summer 
as they wandered aloft on the airy ridge of Quantock, or dived 
down its sylvan combs, what high talk they must have held! 
Theirs was the age for boundless, endless, unwearied talk on all 
things human and divine. Hazlitt has said of Coleridge in his 
youth, that he seemed as if he would talk on for ever, and you 
wished him ‘to talk on for ever. With him, as his youth, so was 
his age. But most men, as life wears on, having found that all 
their many and vehement talkings have served no lasting end 
of the soul, grow more brief and taciturn. Long after, Words- 
worth speaks of this as a very pleasant and productive time. 
The poetic well-head, now fairly unsealed, was flowing freely. 
Many of the shorter poems were then composed from the scenery 
that was before his eyes, and from incidents there seen or heard. 
Among the most characteristic of these were, “ We are seven,” 
“The Mad Mother,” “The Last of the Flock,” “Simon Lee,” 
“ Expostulation and Reply,” “The Tables Turned,” “ Lines to 
his Sister,” beginning “It is the first mild day of March,” 
“Lines in Early Spring,” beginning “I heard a thousand 
blended notes,” the last containing these words, which give the 
key-note to Wordsworth’s feeling about nature at this time— 


“ And ’tis my faith that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes.” 


If any one will read over the short poems above named, they 
will let him see further into Wordsworth’s mood during this, 
the fresh germinating spring-time of his genius, than any words 
of ours can. The occasion of their making a joint literary 
venture was curious. Coleridge, Wordsworth, and his sister 
wished to make a short walking tour, for which five pounds 
were needed, but were not forthcoming. To supply this want 
they agreed to make a joint-poem, and send it to some magazine 
which would give the required sum. Accordingly, one evening 
as they trudged along the Quantock Hills, they planned “ The 
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Ancient Mariner,” founded on a dream which a friend of Cole- 
ridge had dreamed. Coleridge supplied most of the incidents, 
and almost all the lines. Wordsworth contributed the incident 
of the shooting of the albatross, with a line here and there. The 
Ancient Mariner soon grew, till it was beyond the desired five 
pounds’ worth, so they thought of a joint volume. Coleridge 
was to take supernatural subjects, or romantic, and invest them 
with a human interest and resemblance of truth. Wordsworth 
was to take common every-day incidents, and by faithful adher- 
ence to nature, and true but modifying colours of imagination, 
was to shed over common aspects of earth and facts of life such 
a charm, as light and shade, sunset and moonlight, shed over a 
familiar landscape. Wordsworth was so much the more indus- 
trious of the two, that he had completed enough for a volume 
when Coleridge had only finished the “Ancient Mariner,’ and 
begun “ Christabel” and the “Dark Ladie.” Cottle, a Bristol 
bookseller, was summoned from Bristol to arrange for the publi- 
cation, and he has left a gossipy but amusing account of his 
intercourse with the two poets at this time, and his visit to 
Alfoxden. He agreed to give Wordsworth £30 for the twenty- 
two pieces of his which made up the first volume of the 
Lyrical Ballads, while for “ the Rime of the Ancient Marinere,” 
which was to head the volume, he made a separate bargain 
with Coleridge. This volume, which appeared in the autumn 
of 1798, was the first which made Wordsworth known to the 
world as a poet, for the “ Descriptive Sketches” had almost 
escaped notice. Of the ballads or shorter poems, which, as we 
have seen, were mostly composed at Alfoxden, and which re- 
flect the feelings and incidents of his life there, we shall 
reserve what we have to say fora more general survey. The 
volume closes with one poem in another style, in which the 
poet speaks out his inmost feelings, and in his own “grand 
style.” This is the poem on Tintern Abbey, composed during 
a walking-tour on the Wye with his sister, just before leaving 
Alfoxden for the Continent. Read these lines over once again, 
however well you may know them. Bear in mind what has 
been told of the way his childhood and boyhood had passed, 
living in the eye of nature, the separation that followed from 
his favourite haunts and ways, the wild fermentation of thought, 
the moral tempest he had gone through, the return to nature’s 
places, and to common life and peaceful thoughts, with intel- 
lect and heart deepened, expanded, humanized, by having long 
brooded over the ever-recurring questions of man’s nature, his 
true aims, and his final destiny; bear these things in mind, 
and, as you read, every line of that masterpiece will come out 
with deeper meaning and in exacter outline. And then the 
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concluding lines in which the poet turns to his sister, his 
fellow-traveller, with “the shooting lights in those wild eyes,” 
in which he caught “ gleams of past existence ”— 


“ Tf solitude, or fear, or pain, or grief, 
Should be thy portion.” 


What prophetic pathos do these words assume when we re- 
member how long and mournfully ere the end of her life those 
wild eyes were darkened ! 

Before the volume appeared, Wordsworth and his sister had 
left Alfoxden, and sailed with Coleridge for Germany. It 
has been said that the reason for their leaving Somersetshire 
was their falling under suspicion as hatchers of sedition. A 
Government spy, with a peculiarly long nose, was sent down to 
watch them. Coleridge tells an absurd story, how, as they lay 
on the Quantock hills conversing about Spinoza, the spy, as he 
skulked behind a bank, overheard their talk, and thought they 
were talking of himself under the nickname of “Spy-nosey.” 
Coleridge was believed to have little harm in him, for he was a 
crack-brained, talking fellow ; but that Wordsworth is either a 
smuggler or a traitor, and means mischief. He never speaks to 
any one, haunts lonely places, walks by moonlight, and is 
always “booing about” by himself. Such was the country 
talk ; and the result of it was, the agent for the owner of Alfox- 
den refused to re-let the house to so suspicious a character. So 
the three determined to pack up, and winter on the Continent. 
At Hamburgh, however, they parted company. Their ostensible 
purpose was to learn German, but Wordsworth and his sister 
did little at this. He spent the winter of 1798-99, the coldest 
of the century, in Goslar, and there by the German charcoal 
burners, the poet’s mind reverted to Esthwaite and Westmore- 
land hills, and struck out a number of poems in his finest vein. 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways,” “Lucy,” or “Three 
years she grew in sun and shower,” “Ruth,” “The Poet’s 
Epitaph,” “ Nutting,” “The Two April Mornings,” “The Foun- 
tain,” “ Matthew,” are all products of this winter. So Words- 
worth missed German, and gave the world instead immortal 
poems. Coleridge went alone to Gottingen, learned German, 
dived for the rest of his life deep into transcendental meta- 
physics, and the world got no more Ancient Mariners. 

In the spring of 1799, Wordsworth and his sister set forth 
from Goslar on their return to England. As they left that city 
behind, and felt the spring breeze fan their cheeks, Wordsworth 
poured forth that joyful strain with which the “ Prelude ” opens. 
Arrived in their native land, they passed most of the remainder of 
the year with their kindred, the Hutchisons, at Sockburn-on- 
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Tees, occasionally travelling into the neighbouring dales and 
fells of Yorkshire. In September, Wordsworth took Coleridge, 
who also had returned from abroad, and had seen but few 
mountains in his life, on a walking tour to show him the hills 
and lakes of native Westmoreland. “ Haweswater,” Coleridge 
writes, “kept his eyes dim with tears, but he received the 
deepest delight from the divine sisters, Rydal and Grasmere.” 
It was then that Wordsworth saw the smail house at the Town 
end of Grasmere, which he and his sister soon after fixed on as 
their home. From Sockburn-on-Tees these two set forth a little 
before the shortest day, and walked on foot over the bleak fells 
that form the- watershed of Yorkshire and Westmoreland. As 
side by side they paced the long dales, and set their faces to the 
Hamilton hills, the ground was frozen hard under their feet, 
and the snow-showers were driving against them. Yet they 
enjoyed the snow-showers, turned aside to see the frozen water- 
falls, and stopped to watch the changing drapery of cloud, sun- 
shine, and snow-drift as it coursed the hills. At night they 
stopped in cottages or small wayside inns, and there, by the 
kitchen-fire, Wordsworth gave words to the thoughts that had 
occurred to him during the day. A great part of “ Heartleap 
Well” was composed during one of these evenings, from a tradi- 
tion he had heard that day “from a native. They reached Gras- 
mere on the shortest day, and settled in the small two-storeyed 
cottage, which had formerly been a public-house, with the sigu 
of the Dove and the Olive Bough, but was henceforth to be iden- 
tified with Wordsworth’s poetic prime. The mode of life on 
which they were entering was one which their friends, 
doubt, and most sensible people, called a mad project. With 
barely a hundred pounds a year between them, they were turn- 
ing their back on the world, cutting themselves off from 
professions, chances of getting on, society, and settling them- 
selves down in an out-of-the- way corner, with no employ ment 
but verse-making, no neighbours but unlettered rustics. ‘When 
a man makes such a choice, he has need to look well what he 
does, and to be sure that he can go through with his purpose. 
In the world’s eyes nothing but success will justify such a 
recusant, and yet the world will not be too ready to grant that 
success has been attained. But Wordsworth, besides a prophet- 
like devotion to the truths he saw, had a prudence, self-denial, 
and perseverance, rare among the sons of song. To himself 
may be applied the words he uses in a letter to Sir George 
Beaumont, when speaking of another subject than poetry :-—“ It 
is such an animating sight to see a man of genius, regardless of 
temporary gains, whether of money or praise, fixing “his atten- 
tion solely upon what is interesting and permanent, rand finding 
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his happiness in an entire devotion of himself to such pursuits as 
shall most ennoble human nature. We have not yet seen enough 
of this in modern times.” He himself showed this sight, if any 
man of his age did. Plain living and high thinking were not 
only praised in verse, but acted out by him and his sister in 
that cottage home. This century was ushered in by a long 
storm, which blocked up the roads for months, and kept therh 
much indoors. This put their tempers to the proof, but they 
stood the test. Spring weather set them free, and brought to 
them a much-loved sailor brother, John, who was captain of an 
Indiaman. In their frugal housekeeping the sister, it may be 
believed, had much to do indoors, but she was always ready, 
both then and years after, to accompany her brother in his 
mountain walks. Those who may wish to know more of their 
abode and way of life, will find an interesting sketch of these 
given by De Quincey, as he saw them seven years later. There 
was one small room containing their few books, which was 
called, by courtesy, the library. But Wordsworth was no 
reader ; the English poets and ancient history were the only two 
subjects he was really well read in. He tells a friend that he had 
not spent five shillings on new books in as many years, and of 
the few old ones which made up his collection, he had not read 
one-fifth. As for his study, that was in the open air. “By the 
side of the brook that runs through Easedale,” he says, “I have 
composed thousands of verses :”— 


“He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own.” 


Another favourite resort for composition at this time was the 
tall fir-wood on the hillside above the old road leading from 
Grasmere to Rydal. Society they found in the families of the 
“ statesmen” all about. For Grasmere was then, like most of 
the neighbouring dales, portioned out among small but inde- 
pendent peasant lairds, whose forefathers had for ages lived 
and died on the same farms. With these men Wordsworth and 
his sister lived on terms of kindliness and equal hospitality. He 
would receive them to tea in his home, or woyld go to sup in 
theirs. If the invitation was to some homestead in a distant 
vale, the ladies would travel in a cart, the poet walking by its 
side. Among these men, in their pastoral republic, the life was 
one of industry not too laborious; the manners were simple, 
manly, and severe. The statesmen looked after the sheep, grew 
hay on their own land in the valley, and each could turn out 
as many sheep to feed on the fell or common (as they call it) 
during the summer months, as they could provide hay for in 
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the winter. Their chief source of income was the wool from 
the flock, and this not sold in the fleece, but spun into thread 
by the wives and daughters. These, with their spinning-wheels, 
were in high esteem, for they did more to maintain the house 
than the spade or plough of the husbands. Wordsworth loved 
this manner of life, not only because he had been familiar 
with it from childhood; but also for that he knew what 
sterling worth and pure domestic virtues sheltered under these 
roofs. But he lived to see it rudely broken up. Machinery 
put out the spinning-wheel, and the statesmen’s lands pass for 
the most part into other hands. 

The few statesmen’s families who survived in and around 
Grasmere retained an affectionate and reverent remembrance 
of the ‘pawet, as they called him in their Westmoreland 
dialect, long after he had left them for Rydal Mount. Many 
stories we have heard them tell of his ways, while living 
at the Town-end, how, alone, or oftener with his sister, at 
night-fall when other people were going to bed, he would 
be seen going forth to walk to Dunmailraise, or climbing 
that outlying ridge of Fairfield, which overhangs the forest- 
side of Grasmere, there to be alone with the stars till near 
the breaking of the day. When in their houses strangers have 
read aloud, or told in their own words, some of his shorter 
poems descriptive of incident and character, or the two books 
of the “ Excursion” which describe the tenants of the church- 
yard among the mountains, we have heard old residenters 
name many of the persons there alluded to, and go on to give 
more details of their lives. 

The first months at Grasmere were so industriously employed, 
that some time in the year 1800, when a second edition of the 
first volume of Lgrical Ballads was being reprinted, he added 
to it a new volume containing thirty-seven new pieces. Among 
these were the poems already mentioned, as having been com- 
posed during the German winter, as well as some new ones which 
had been suggested since he settled at Grasmere. Such were 
the “Idle shepherd boys,” “ Poems on the naming of places,” “The 
Brothers,” “Michael,” which all are redolent of the Westmoreland 
fells. These two volumes cannot be said to have failed, for 
they were reprinted in 1802, and again in 1805; and in 1807, 
Jeffrey, even when inveighing against a new and better volume 
of poems, speaks of the “Lyrical Ballads as unquestionably 
popular.” We shall not, however, stay to comment on their 
contents, till we have done with narrative. Only a few facts 
stand out prominently from the happy and industrious tenor of 
the life at Grasmere. In 1802, that Earl of Lonsdale, who to 
the last refused to pay to the Wordsworths their due, died, and 
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was succeeded by a better-minded kinsman, who paid to them 
the original debt of £5000 due to their father, with £3500 of 
interest. This was divided into five shares, of which two went 
to the poet and his sister. This addition to his income enabled 
the poet to take to himself a wife, his cousin, and the intimate 
friend of his sister, Mary Hutchison, whom he had long 
known and loved. It is she whom he describes in his ex- 
quisite lines-— 
“ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warm, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 


They lived together in as great happiness as is allowed to 
human beings, till the poet had fulfilled his fourscore years, 
when she survived him a few years longer. 

In the August of 1803, Mrs. Wordsworth having been kept 
at home by domestic duties, Wordsworth and his sister set out 
from Keswick with Coleridge on that memorable tour in Scot- 
land. They travelled great part of the way on foot, up Niths- 
dale, and so on towards the Highlands. Coleridge turned back 
soon after they had reached Loch Lomond, being either lazy or 
out of spirits. Everywhere as they trudged along, they saw the 
old familiar Highland sights, as if none had ever seen them 
before ; and wherever they moved among the mountains, they 
left footprints of immortal beauty. He expressed what he saw 
in verse, she in prose, and it is hard to say which is the most 
poetic. Of all that has been, or may yet be, said or sung 
about the Highlands, what words can ever equal those entries 
in her journal? what poems can ever catch the soul of things 
like the “Address to Kilchurn Castle,” “Glenalmain,” “Stepping 
westward,” and the “Solitary Reaper’? The last of these, perhaps 
the most perfect of Wordsworth’s poems, must have been sug- 
gested as they walked somewhere in the region about Loch Voil, 
between the braes of Balquhidder and Strathire. What was 
the name of her who suggested it, and where is she now? 
Who can tell? But whether she be still alive in extreme old 
age, or long since laid in her grave, in that poem she will sing 
on for ever in eternal youth, to delight generations yet unborn. 

In the beginning of 1805, the first great sorrow fell on 
Wordsworth’s home, in the loss of his brother, Captain Words- 
worth. He was leaving England, intending to make his last 
voyage, when his ship was run on the shambles of the Bill of 
Portland by the carelessness of a pilot, and he with the larger 
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part of his crew went down. For long Wordsworth was almost 
inconsolable, he so loved and honoured his brother. His letters 
at this time, and his poems long after, are darkened with this 
grief. In one of these letters this striking thought occurs :— 
“ Why have we sympathies that make the best of us se afraid 
of inflicting pain and sorrow, which yet we see dealt about so 
lavishly by the Supreme Governor? Why should our notions 
of right towards each other, and to all sentient beings within 
our influence, differ so widely from what appears to be His 
notion and rule, if everything were to end here?” Captain 
Wordsworth had greatly admired his brother’s poetry, but saw 
that it would take time to become popular, and would probably 
never be lucrative. So he would work for the family at Town- 
end, he said, and William would do something for the world. 
“This is the end of his part of the agreement,’ says the poet ; 
“God grant me life and strength to fulfil mine!” 

In 1807, Wordsworth came out with two more volumes of 
poetry, for the most part produced at Grasmere. He was now 
in: his thirty-seventh year, so that these volumes may be said to 
close the spring-time of his genius, and to be its consummate 
flower. Some of his after works may have equalled these, and 
may even show an increased moral depth, and religious tender- 
ness. But there is about the best of the Grasmere poems an 
ethereal ideality, which he perhaps never afterwards reached. 
Besides the Scottish poems already noticed, there were the 
earliest instalment of sonnets, some of them the best he ever 
wrote, as that “ London seen from Westminster Bridge ;” “ It is 
a beauteous evening, calm and free ;’ “The World is too much 
with us ;” “ Toussaint L’Ouverture ;” “Milton, thou should’st be 
living.” 

These volumes contain also “ The song of Brougham Castle ;” 
“ Resolution and Independence ;” the poem to the cuckoo, 
beginning, “O blithe new-comer;” elegiac stanzas suggested 
by the picture of Peele Castle ; and last, and chief of all, the 
“Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” The three last-named 
especially have that indescribable, wnapproachable ideality, 
which we have spoken of as the characteristic of his best poems 
at this time. Indeed, the “Ode on Immortality” marks the 
highest limit which poetic inspiration has reached in England 
within this century, or indeed since the days of Milton. We 
have now traced the life of Wordsworth till he had reached his 
mature manhood. To this subject, therefore, we shall hardly 
again return, but shall give what space remains to a survey of 
his poetry. 

The above account has been extracted mainly from “The 
Prelude,” and is meant to throw light on the aim and spirit of 
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his poetry. Ifa discriminating mental history of the poet could 
be given, followed by an edition of his works, in which the seve- 
ral poems were arranged, not in the present arbitrary manner, 
but chronologically according to the date of their composition, 
this would form the best of all commentaries. There were three 
epochs in Wordsworth’s poetry, though these shade so insensibly 
the one into the other, that any attempt exactly to define them 
must be somewhat arbitrary. What we have already called the 
spring-time of his genius would reach from his first settling at 
facedown, or at any rate his going to Alfoxden in 1797, till his 
leaving Grasmere Town-end in 1808. The second epoch, or full 
midsummer of his poetry, would include his time at Allan 
Bank and his first years at Rydal Mount, as far as 1818 or 1820, 
This was the time when “The Excursion,” “The White Doe of 
Rylstone,” and the “Duddon Sonnets” were composed. The third 
epoch, or the sober autumn, reaching from about 1820 till he 
ceased from the work of composition, is the time of the eccle- 
siastical and other sonnets, of “ Yarrow Revisited,’ and the 
Scottish poems of 1833; and lastly, of the memorials of his 
Italian tour in 1837. 

But to return to the poems of the first epoch. It was the 
two volumes of 1807, those which, as we have seen, contained 
the very prime ore of his genius, that called forth Jeffrey’s well- 
known vituperation. The unfairness of that review lay in this, 
that the weak parts of the book were brought out in strong 
relief, while the best were thrown as far as possible into the back- 
ground. Over “the unfortunate Alice Fell,” as it has been 
called, the critic makes himself merry, and by extracting a 
number of homely matter-of-fact lines and stanzas, which occur 
here and there in the other poems, he makes out what must 
have seemed to careless readers a telling case. But his verdict 
on the very best—those which all the world has since acknow- 
ledged—prove that to the Edinburgh lawgiver on matters of 
taste, true poetic excellence was as a picture to a blind man’s 
eye. “ Yarrow Unvisited” he calls a very tedious, affected per- 
formance. After quoting from and redescribing “ Resolution and 
Independence,” he thus concludes: “We defy the bitterest enemy 
of Mr. Wordsworth to produce anything at all parallel to this 
from any collection of English poetry, or even from the specimens 
of his friend Mr. Southey.” In the same strain he quotes from 
the “ Ode to the Cuckoo,” in which he thinks that the author, 
striving after force and originality, produces nothing but absurd- 
ity. Lastly, the “Ode on Immortality” is “the most illegible 
and unintelligible part of the publication.” The only parts of 
the two volumes quoted with approbation are the Brougham 
song and three sonnets. These facts we have alluded to, not 
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from a wish to disinter long-since buried strifes, but because 
the allusion to them is necessary to bring out the true force of 
Wordsworth both as a man and a poet. The result of this re- 
view was to stop the sale of his works for a number of years. 
But whoever else might be snuffed out by a severe review, Words- 
worth was not to be. To a friend who wrote condoling with 
him on the severity of the criticism—and it must be remembered 
that in those days the verdict of the Edinburgh was all but 
omnipotent—he replied: “ Trouble not yourself about their 
present reception; of what moment is that compared with 
what I trust is their destiny? To console the afflicted ; to add 
sunshine to daylight, by making the happy happier; to teach 
the young and gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, 
and therefore to become more actively and securely virtuous ;-— 
this is their office, which I trust they will faithfully perform, 
long after we (that is, all that is mortal of us) are mouldering 
in our graves.” Again: “I doubt not that you will share with 
me an invincible confidence that my writings (and among them 
these little poems) will co-operate with the benign tendencies 
in human nature and society, wherever found, and that they 
will, in their degree, be efficacious in making men wiser, better, 
and happier.” This language is not vanity, but the calm con- 
fidence of a man who feels the rock under his foot, knows that 
he is in harmony with the everlasting truth of things. In the 
issue between the critic and the poet, the world, long before his 
death, sided with the latter, and will continue on his side. It 
is instructive, however, to observe what a change in his feelings 
about posthumous fame thirty years made. In 1837, he thus 
writes to another correspondent : “I am standing on the brink 
of that vast ocean I must sail so soon; I must speedily lose 
sight of the shore; and I could not once have conceived how 
little I now am troubled by the thought of how long or how 
short a time they who remain on that shore may have sight of 
me.” 

What, then, is there in these poems which there is not in any 
other? What is their peculiar virtue? To seize and set forth 
in words the heart of anything with which we have been long 
familiar is not easy ; nevertheless something of this kind, how- 
ever imperfectly, must now be attempted. In the opening of 
the “ Prelude,” Wordsworth tells us that when he first seriously 
thought of being a poet, he looked into himself to see how he 
was fitted for the work, and seemed to find there “that first 
great gift, the vital soul.” In this self-estimate he did not err. 
The vital soul, it is a great gift, which, if ever it dwelt in 
man, dwelt in Wordsworth. Not the intellect merely, nor the 
heart, nor the imagination, nor the conscience, not any of these 
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alone, but all of them condensed into one, and moving all alto- 
gether. In virtue of this vital soul, whatever he did see he saw 
to the very core. He did not fumble with the outside or the 
accidents of the thing, but his eye went at once to the quick,— 
rested on its essential life. He saw what was there, but had 
escaped all other eyes. He did not import into the outward 
world transient fancies or feelings of his own, the pathetic 
fallacy, as it has been named; but he saw it, as it exists in 
itself, or perhaps rather as it exists in its permanent moral 
relations to the human spirit. 

Again, this soul within him did not work with effort ; no 
painful groping, or grasping. It was as vital in its receptivity 
as in its active energy. It could lie long in a “ wise passive- 
ness,” drawing the things of earth and sky and of human life into 
itself, as the calm, clear lake does the imagery of the clouds and 
surrounding hills :— 


“ Think not, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 
That nothing in itself will come, 
But we must still be seeking.” 


Those early spring poems at Alfoxden, from which these lines 
are taken, specially express what we mean,—the wonderful 
interchange that went on between him and all the things about 
him, they flowing into him, he going out into them. His 
soul attracted them to itself, as a mountain-top does the clouds, 
and at their touch woke up to feel its kinship with the myster- 
ious life that is in nature, and in each separate natural object. 
This is the cardinal work of the imagination, to possess itself of 
the life of whatever thing it deals with. Inthe extent to which 
he did this, and the truthfulness with which he did it, lies 
Wordsworth’s supreme power. 

Hence we may observe that all genuine imagination is essen- 
tially truthful, and the purer it is, the more truthful. The reports 
it brings in, so far from being mere fancies, are the finest, most 
hidden truths. In Wordsworth, the higher his inspiration rises, 
the more penetrating is his truthfulness. What may be the re- 
lation between the truths which imagination reveals and those 
which are the result of scientific discovery, we cannot pretend 
to determine. It would be a fine inquiry for one who can to 
work out. But every one must feel that 

“The moon doth with delight 


Look round her when the heavens are bare,”’ 


gives the essence of a clear moonlight sky more truthfully in 
its relation to the human spirit, than any meteorologist can do. 
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What words, poetic or scientific, will ever render the mountain 
stillness like these few plain ones ?— 


“The sleep that is among the lonely hills ;” 
or the impression made by a solitary western peak, like — 


“There is an eminence of these our hills, 
The last that parleys with the setting sun.” 


It is this rendering of the inner truth of things which Mr. 
Arnold has happily called the interpretative power of poetry. 
This must be that which Wordsworth himself means when, in 
his preface, he says that “ poetry is the breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the 
countenance of all science.” And it is “the vital soul” in the 
poet which penetrates into this, and reads it off for other men. 
This, too, is what is meant when we find it said in the “Prelude” 
that imagination, in its highest use, is but another name for 
“absolute power, clearest insight, reason in her most exalted 
mood ;” and that this imagination, exercised on outward nature 
and on human life, is the parent of love, or feeling intellect. 
This language will no doubt, to some, sound mystical. But it 
is the language of one who possessed that which he spoke of in 
larger mass, and of finer quality, than any Englishman since 
Shakspeare and Milton. It is the presence of this power in 
Wordsworth which is the source of that indescribable charm 
which many have felt in his poetry, and have found in none 
other before or since. They were brought by it for a moment 
soul to soul with truth, caught, as they read, a glimpse into the 
life of things such as no other poet of these days has given them. 
This clearness of vision, rare at all times, becomes much rarer 
as the ages go on. The naming era, when men could still give 
names to things, is long past, and with disuse the faculty has 
died out. Under heaps of words, which we receive without 
effort, dead metaphors, fossils of extinct poetic acts, the mould- 
ing power of imagination lies buried. And not only language 
has got stiff and hardened, but society has become complicated 
in a thousand ways; phrases, custom, conventionality, doubts, 
disputes, lie many layers thick above every new-born soul. 
The revolutionary age into which Wordsworth was born may 
have made some rents in these, and let the basement of truth 
be here and there seen through. But yet, even with this help, 
what power must have dwelt in that quiet eye to put all these 
obstructions aside, and see things anew for itself, as if no one 
had ever looked on them before ! 

This power manifests itself in Wordsworth especially in two 
directions, as it is turned on nature, and as it is turned on man. 
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Let us, for clearness’ sake, examine them separately, though, in 
reality, they often blend. Between Wordsworth’s imagination, 
however, as it works in the one direction and in the other, there 
is this difference. In dealing with nature, it has no limit; it is 
as wide as the world ; as much at home when gazing on the little 
celandine, as when moving with the vast and multitudinous 
forces of earth and heaven. In human life and character 
his range is narrower, whether these limitations came from 
within, or were self-imposed. His sympathies embrace by no 
means all human things, but within the range which they do 
embrace, his eye is no less penetrating and true. About nature, 
it has become so much the fashion to rave, there has been so 
much counterfeit enthusiasm, that one almost dreads speaking 
on it. But whatever it may be to most men, there can be no 
doubt that free nature, mountain solitudes, were as essential to 
Wordsworth’s heart, as the air to his lungs. About this, nothing 
he has said goes beyond the simple truth. Of his manner of 
dealing with it in his poetry, the following things may be noted :— 

First, When he would place some particular landscape before 
the reader, he does not heap up an exhaustive enumeration of 
details. Only one or two of the most essential features faithfully 
given, and then from these he passes at once to the sentiment, the 
genius of the place, that which gives it individuality, and makes 
it this and no other place. Numerous instances of the way in 
which he seizes the inner spirit of a place and utters it, will 
occur to every reader. To give one out of many, after sketching 
briefly the outward appearance of the four fraternal yew-trees 
of Borrowdale, who else could have condensed the total impres- 
sions in such lines as these, so intensely imaginative, so pro 
foundly true !— 


‘“‘ Beneath whose sable roof 
Of boughs, as if for festal purpose, decked 
With unrejoicing berries—ghostly Shapes 
May meet at noontide; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight; Death the Skeleton 
And Time the Shadow; there to celebrate, 
As in a natural temple scattered o’er 
With altars undisturbed of mossy stone, 
United worship; or in mute repose 
To lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara’s inmost caves.” 


Secondly, When in this passage, or in that wonderful poem, 
“ What, are you stepping westward?” and many more, we find 
the poet spiritualizing so powerfully the familiar appearances 
and common facts of earth, adding, as he himself says— 
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“ The gleam, 
The light that never was, on sea or land, 
The consecration, and the Poet’s dream ;” 


we are tempted to ask, Is this true, is the light real, or 
only fantastic? Now in this we conceive lies Wordsworth’s 
transcendent power, that the ideal light he sheds is a true 
light, and the more ideal it is, the more true. Poets, all but the 
greatest, adorn things with fantastic or individual hues, to 
suffuse them with their own temporary emotions, which Mr. 
Ruskin has called the pathetic fallacy. The ideal light which 
Wordsworth sheds does not so, but brings out only more vividly 
the real heart of nature, the inmost feeling, which is really there, 
and is recognised by Wordsworth’s eye in virtue of the kinship 
between nature and his soul. If it be asked how is this, we 
can but reply, that there is a wonderful and mysterious adapta- 
tion between the external world and the human soul, the one 
answering to the other in ways not yet explained by any 
philosopher. 

Thirdly, Whereas to most men the material world is a heavy, 
gross, dead mass, earth a ball of black mud, painted here and 
there with some colour, Wordsworth felt it to be a living, breath- 
ing power, not dead, but full of strange life; his eye almost saw 
into it, as if it were transparent. So strongly did this feeling 
possess him, that in childhood he was a complete idealist. 
Speaking of himself at that age, he says, “ I was often unable 
to think of external things as having external existence, and I 
communed with all I saw as something, not apart from, but 
inherent in my own immaterial nature. Many times while 
going to school have I grasped at a wall or tree to recall myself 
from the abyss of idealism to the reality. At that time I was 
afraid of such processes. In later periods of life I have de- 
plored, as we have all reason to do, a subjugation of an opposite 
character, and have rejoiced over these remembrances.” Here 
is idealism, far beyond that of Berkeley or any other philo- 
sopher, engendered not by subtle arguments of metaphysics, but 
born from within by sheer force of soul, before which the solid 
mass of earth is transfigured, or disappears. Out of moods 
like these, or rather the remembrance of them, are projected 
some of his most ideal lights, such as form the charm of his 
finest poems, like the lines to the “ Cuckoo,” and the “ Ode on 
Immortality.” Hence came the 

“ Absolute questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings,” 


which he looked back to with thankfulness and joy in mature 
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manhood. With these abstract and visionary feelings, there 
blended more tender human remembrances of that early time, 
making together a beautiful light of morning about his after 
days, and touching even the common things of life with an 
affecting, tender solemnity. 

Fourthly, With this spiritualizing power of soul Wordsworth 
combined another faculty, which might seem the most opposed 
to it,—wonderful keenness and faithfulness of eye for the external 
facts of nature. Seldom in his library, much in the open air, 
at all hours, in all seasons, from childhood to old age, his watch- 
ful observant eye had stored his mind with all the varied 
aspects of nature. His imagination was a treasure-house whence 
he drew forth things new and old, the old as fresh as if new. 
No modern poet has recorded so large and so varied a number 
of natural facts and appearances, which had never before been 
set down in books. And these he brings forth, not as if he had 
noted, and carefully photographed them, to reproduce them 
whenever an occasion offered, but as a familiar knowledge that 
had come to him unawares, and recurred with the naturalness 
of an instinct. Many no doubt had seen, but who before him 
had so described the hare ?-— 

“The grass is bright with raindrops; on the moors 
The hare is running races in her mirth ; 
And with her feet she from the plashy earth 
Raises a mist; that, glittering in the sun, 
Runs with her all the way, wherever she doth run.” 

Or again, who else would have noted the effect of a leaping 
trout, or of a croaking raven, in bringing out the solitariness of 
a mountain tarn ?7— 

‘There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer ; 
he crags repeat the raven’s croak 
In sympathy austere.” 
Or again, in the calm bright evening after a stormy day—- 


“Loud is the vale! the voice is up 
With which she speaks when storms are gone, 
A mighty unison of streams! 
Of all her voices, one! 
“Loud is the vale—this inland depth 
In peace is roaring like a sea; 
Yon star upon the mountain-top 
Is listening quietly.” 
Who but Wordsworth would have set off the uproar of the 
vale by this glance at the staron the mountain-head? Here, in 
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passing, we may note the strange power there is in his simple 
prepositions. The star is on the mountain-top; the silence is 
in the starry sky; the sleep is among the hills; the gentleness 
of heaven is on the sea, not “broods o’er,” as the later editions 
have it. This double gift of soul and eye, highest ideality and 
most literal realism combined, have made him of all modern 
poets nature’s most unerring interpreter. 

Fifthly, Hence it comes that all the moods and outgoings of 
nature are alike open to him; every kind of country renders up 
to him its secret. He is alike true, whether in describing the 
boundless flats of Salisbury Plain, combs and dells of western 
Somersetshire, fells and lakes of native Cumberland, Yorkshire 
moors and dales, wilder glens of our own Highlands, or the 
pastoral quiet of the Border hills. Who but he could have 
gathered up the whole feeling of Yarrow into that consummate 
stanza? “ Meek loneliness,” etc. ete. 

If there is pre-eminence in any one department, it is in the 
interpretation of his own mountains. This is so altogether 
adequate and profound, that it has often seemed as if those 
dumb old solitudes had, after slumbering since the beginning of 
time, at last waked to consciousness in him, and uttered their 
inmost heart through his voice. No other mountains have ever 
had their soul so perfectly expressed. Philosophers have dreamed 
that nature and the human soul are the two limbs of a double- 
clefted tree, springing from, and united in, one root; that nature 
is unconscious soul, and the soul is nature become conscious of 
itself. Some such view as this, if it were true, might account 
for the marvellous sympathy there is between Wordsworth’s 
poetry and the feeling of his own mountains, and for his power 
of rendering their mute being into his solemn melodies. 

But it is now time to look at that other side of things in 
which his vitality of imagination is seen. His meditative eye 
penetrates not less deep when turned on the heart and character 
of man, than when it contemplates the face of nature. It has 
been already noted, that in the latter department his range is 
limitless; while, in the former, it is not only restricted, but 
restricted within marked and definite bounds. For man as he 
is found in cities, or as he appears in the complex conditions of 
advanced civilisation, Wordsworth cares little ; he turns his back 
on the streets, the drawing-rooms, the mart, and the ’change, 
but lovingly enters the cottage and the farm, and walks with 
the shepherd on his hills, or the vagrant on the lonely roads. 
The choice of his characters from humble and rustic life, was 
caused partly by the original make of his nature, partly from 
his early training, which made him more at home with these, 
than with artificial man, partly also from that republican fervour 
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which he imbibed in his opening manhood. He believed that 
in country-people what is permanent in human nature, the 
essential feelings and passions of mankind, exist in greater 
simplicity and strength. Their manners, he thought, spring 
more directly from such feelings, and more faithfully express 
them, and their lives and occupations are surrounded with what 
is grandest and most beautiful in nature. These are the reasons 
he gives for selecting his subjects from humble life, and within 
this range he, for the most part, confines himself. There is 
still another limitation. Even in these characters he is not so 
much at home in dealing with their trivial outside appearance, 
or little laughable peculiarities of manner or costume. He has 
small caring for these things, and when he sets to describe them 
he often fails, as in the “ Idiot Boy” perhaps, and in “ Goody 
Blake.” A few touches of real humour would have wonderfully 
relieved these personages, but this Wordsworth has not to give. 
He cannot, as Burns often does, exhibit his humble characters 
dramatically, does not laugh and sing, much less drink with his 
peasants; he is not quite one of themselves, sharing their 
thoughts, and having no other and higher thoughts. What he 
sets himself to portray is their serious feelings, the deep things 
of the soul, that in which the peasant and the peer are one, 
and in which, as Wordsworth thinks, the advantage may often 
lie with the former. He has, as Coleridge has said, “ deep sym- 
pathy with man as man; but it is the sympathy of a contemplator, 
rather than a fellow-sufferer or co-mate ; but of a contemplator 
from whose view no difference of rank conceals the sameness 
of nature; no injuries of time and weather, of toil or even of 
ignorance, wholly disguise the human face divine.” In fact it 
is the moral and spiritual part of man which he most sees and 
feels, and other things are interesting chiefly as they affect this. 
His thoughts dwell on 


“The depth, and not the tumult of the soul ;” 


not on the surface manners, nor on the effervescent and transi- 
tory emotions, but on those which are steadfast and for ever. 
It is in virtue of his deep insight into these, that common in- 
cidents assume for him an importance and interest which to 
less reflective men has seemed exaggerated or often even ludicrous. 
The reflections, however, which they awake in him are not only 
true and deep, but they are such as add new dignity or tender- 
ness to the human life. A frail old man thanked him fervently 
for cutting through for him at a blow an old root, which he had 
haggled at long in vain. The tears in the old man’s eyes drew 
out from Wordsworth this reflection— 
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“ T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.”’ 


In setting forth such characters as The Brothers, Michael, the 
Cumberland Beggar, etc. etc. (though in the last of these there 
is somewhat too much moralizing), he gives them not only as 
common acquaintances see them, or as they appear to them- 
selves ; this he does, but something more. He lets us see them 
in their relations to those unseen laws of the moral world, of 
which they themseives may be unaware, but which they suggest 
to the inspired insight of the poet. And in this way the emo- 
tions called forth by the sight of suffering, do not end in mere 
emotion, but strike into a more enduring, that is, a moral 
ground, and so are idealized and relieved. This moral vision 
has a wonderful power to elevate, often to solemnize things, the 
lowliest and most familiar. It has been said that Burns has 
caused many an eye to look on the poorest thatched cottages of 
the Scotch peasantry with a feeling which, but for Burns, they 
had never known. The same may be said of Wordsworth, with 
a difference. He has revealed, in the homeliest aspects of life, 
a beauty and worth not recognised before, or long forgotten. 
He has opened for men new sources of interest in their kind, 
not only in shepherds and peasants, but in tattered beggars, and 
gipsies, and wayworn tramps. 

Much stuff has been talked and written about Wordsworth 
being a merely subjective poet. Critics had good need to be 
sure they were right before they characterize great poets by 
such vague, abstract words; for they quickly get into the minds 
of the reading public, and stick there, and do much mischief. 
True it is that Wordsworth has read his own soul, not that 
which was accidental or peculiar in him, but that in him which 
which was permanent and common with all high and imagina- 
tive men. But is this all? has he done nothing more? If ever 
man caught the soul of things, not himself, and expressed it, 
Wordsworth did. That he has done it in nature almost limit- 
lessly we have seen. In man he has done it not less truly, 
though more restrictedly. Taking the restrictions at their 
utmost, what contemporary poet (we do not speak of Scott in 
his novels) has left to his country such a gallery of new and 
individual portraits as a permanent possession? The deeper 
side of character no doubt it is,—the heart of men, not their 
clothes,—but it is character in which there is nothing of himself, 
nothing which all men might not or do not share. The afflic- 
tion of Margaret, the Mad Mother, Gipsies, Laodamia, the High- 
land Reaper, the Waggoner, Peter Bell, Matthew, Michael, the 
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Cumberland Beggars, all the tenants of the Churchyard among 
Mountains—what are these? What but so many separate, indi- 
vidual, outstanding portraits,in which there is no shade of him- 
self, nothing save the eye that can see them? True, it is not 
their outward contour, nor their complexion, or dress he most 
busies himself with. He painted them as Titian and Leonardo 
did their great portraits, with the deeper soul predominating in 
their countenance. If he seized this, he cared little for the rest. 
Let us discard, then, that foolish talk about Wordsworth as a 
merely subjective poet, who could give nothing but his own 
feelings, or copies of his own countenance. Let us look at 
things as they really are. 

There are many other aspects in which this vital power of 
imagination in Wordsworth might be viewed. Only one more 
of these we must note, and then pass on. In him, perhaps more 
than in any other writer either in prose or verse of his time, we 
see the highest spirit of this century, in its contrast with that 
of the preceding, summed up and condensed. What most 
strikes one, in recurring to the literature of the Pope and Addi- 
son period, is its external character. In the writings of that 
time the play of the intellect is so little leavened by sentiment, 
so little of individual character is suffered to transpire. The 
heart, it would seem, was either dormant, or kept under strict 
surveillance, and not allowed to interfere with the working of 
the understanding. Literature appeared like a well-bred, elderly 
gentleman, in ruffles and peruke, of polished but somewhat 
chilling manners, which repel all warmth of feeling with the 
frost of etiquette. And just as in such society conversation is 
restricted to certain subjects, of these touches but the surface, 
and does even that in set phrases, so it was with the litera- 
ture of the golden days of Queen Anne and the first two Georges. 
From this very limitation in the range both of subjects and 
treatment, there arose in the hands of the masters a perfectness 
of style within these limits. Just as in the finitude of Grecian 
architecture, perfection is more easily attained than in Gothic 
with its infinite aims. In the writers who followed, so-called 
classicism degenerated into conventionality in subject, in treat- 
ment, and in language. In Cowper, as has been said, we see the 
beginning of the recoil. But it was by Wordsworth that the 
revolt was most openly proclaimed and most fully effected. The 
changed spirit was no doubt in the time, and would have made 
its way independently of any single man. But no one power 
could have helped it forward more effectually than the capacious 
and inward-seeing soul of Wordsworth. Whereas the poetry of 
the former age had dealt mainly with the outside of things, or 
if it sometimes went farther, it did so with such a stereotyped 
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“ I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 

In setting forth such characters as The Brothers, Michael, the 
Cumberland Beggar, etc. etc. (though in the last of these there 
is somewhat too much moralizing), he gives them not only as 
common acquaintances see them, or as they appear to them- 
selves ; this he does, but something more. He lets us see them 
in their relations to those unseen laws of the moral world, of 
which they themselves may be unaware, but which they suggest 
to the inspired insight of the poet. And in this way the emo- 
tions called forth by the sight of suffering, do not end in mere 
emotion, but strike into a more enduring, that is, a moral 
ground, and so are idealized and relieved. This moral vision 
has a wonderful power to elevate, often to solemnize things, the 
lowliest and most familiar. It has been said that Burns has 
caused many an eye to look on the poorest thatched cottages of 
the Scotch peasantry with a feeling which, but for Burns, they 
had never known. The same may be said of Wordsworth, with 
a difference. He has revealed, in the homeliest aspects of life, 
a beauty and worth not recognised before, or long forgotten. 
He has opened for men new sources of interest in their kind, 
not only in shepherds and peasants, but in tattered beggars, and 
gipsies, and wayworn tramps. 

Much stuff has been talked and written about Wordsworth 
being a merely subjective poet. Critics had good need to be 
sure they were right before they characterize great poets by 
such vague, abstract words; for they quickly get into the minds 
of the reading public, and stick there, and do much mischief. 
True it is that Wordsworth has read his own soul, not that 
which was accidental or peculiar in him, but that in him which 
which was permanent and common with all high and imagina- 
tive men. But is this all? has he done nothing more? If ever 
man caught the soul of things, not himself, and expressed it, 
Wordsworth did. That he has done it in nature almost limit- 
lessly we have seen. In man he has done it not less truly, 
though more restrictedly. Taking the restrictions at their 
utmost, what contemporary poet (we do not speak of Scott in 
his novels) has left to his country such a gallery of new and 
individual portraits as a permanent possession? The deeper 
side of character no doubt it is,—the heart of men, not their 
clothes,—but it is character in which there is nothing of himself, 
nothing which all men might not or do not share. The afflic- 
tion of Margaret, the Mad Mother, Gipsies, Laodamia, the High- 
land Reaper, the Waggoner, Peter Bell, Matthew, Michael, the 
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Cumberland Beggars, all the tenants of the Churchyard among 
Mountains—what are these?) What but so many separate, indi- 
vidual, outstanding portraits, in which there is no shade of him- 
self, nothing save the eye that can see them? True, it is not 
their outward contour, nor their complexion, or dress he most 
busies himself with. He painted them as Titian and Leonardo 
did their great portraits, with the deeper soul predominating in 
their countenance. If he seized this, he cared little for the rest. 
Let us discard, then, that foolish talk about Wordsworth as a 
merely subjective poet, who could give nothing but his own 
feelings, or copies of his own countenance. Let us look at 
things as they really are. 

There are many other aspects in which this vital power of 
imagination in Wordsworth might be viewed. Only one more 
of these we must note, and then pass on. In him, perhaps more 
than in any other writer either in prose or verse of his time, we 
see the highest spirit of this century, in its contrast with that 
of the preceding, summed up and condensed. What most 
strikes one, in recurring to the literature of the Pope and Addi- 
son period, is its external character. In the writings of that 
time the play of the intellect is so little leavened by sentiment, 
so little of individual character is suffered to transpire. The 
heart, it would seem, was either dormant, or kept under strict 
surveillance, and not allowed to interfere with the working of 
the understanding. Literature appeared like a well-bred, elderly 
gentleman, in ruffles and peruke, of polished but somewhat 
chilling manners, which repel all warmth of feeling with the 
frost of etiquette. And just as in such society conversation is 
restricted to certain subjects, of these touches but the surface, 
and does even that in set phrases, so it was with the litera- 
ture of the golden days of Queen Anne and the first two Georges. 
From this very limitation in the range both of subjects and 
treatment, there arose in the hands of the masters a perfectness 
of style within these limits. Just as in the finitude of Grecian 
architecture, perfection is more easily attained than in Gothic 
with its infinite aims. In the writers who followed, so-called 
classicism degenerated into conventionality in subject, in treat- 
ment, and in language. In Cowper, as has been said, we see the 
beginning of the recoil. But it was by Wordsworth that the 
revolt was most openly proclaimed and most fully effected. The 
changed spirit was no doubt in the time, and would have made 
its way independently of any single man. But no one power 
could have helped it forward more effectually than the capacious 
and inward-seeing soul of Wordsworth. Whereas the poetry of 
the former age had dealt mainly with the outside of things, or 
if it sometimes went farther, it did so with such a stereotyped 
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manner and diction as to make it look like external work, 
Wordsworth everywhere went straight to the inside of things. 
We have seen already how, whether in his own self-revelations, 
or in his descriptions of the visible creation, or in his delinea. 
tions of men, he passed always from the surface to the centre, 
from the outside looks to the inward character. This one char- 
acteristic set him in entire opposition to the art of last century. 
Out of it arose the entire revolution he made in subjects, treat- 
ment, and diction. Seeing deeper truth and beauty in many 
things which had hitherto been deemed unfit subjects for 
poetry, than in those which had hitherto been most handled 
by the poets, he reclaimed from the wilderness vast tracts that 
had been lying waste, and brought them within the poetic 
domain. In this way he has done a wider service to poetry 
than any other poet of his time, but since him no one has arisen 
of spirit strong and large enough to make full proof of the liberty 
he bequeathed. 

The same freedom, and by dint of the same powers, he 
won for future poets with regard to the language of poetry. 
First, in his practice he threw himself clear of the tram- 
mels of the so-called poetic diction which had tyrannized over 
English poetry for a century. This diction of course exactly 
represented the half-courtly, half-classical mode of thinking 
and feeling. As Wordsworth rebelled against the inward spirit, 
so against its outward expression. The whole of the stock 
phrases and used-up metaphors he discarded, returned to living 
language of natural feeling, as it is used by men, instead of the 
dead form of it which had got stereotyped in books. And just 
as in his subjects he had taken in from the waste so much virgin 
soil, so in his diction he appropriated for poetic use a large 
amount of words, idioms, metaphors, till then disallowed by the 
poets. In doing so, he may here and there have made a mistake, 
the homely trenching on the ludicrous, as in the lines about the 
washing-tub and some others, long current in the ribaldry of 
critics. But, bating a few almost necessary failures, he did 
more than any other by his usage and example to reanimate the 
effete language of poetry, and restore it to healthfulness, strength, 
and feeling. His shorter poems, both the earlier and the later, 
are for the most part very models of natural, powerful, and yet 
sensitive English; the language being, like a garment, woven 
out of, and transparent with the thought. Of the diction of his 
longer blank verse poems we shall have something to say in the 
sequel. Then, as to the theory which he propounds in his 
famous preface, that the language of poetry ought no wise to 
differ from that of prose, this is only his protest against the 
old poetic phraseology, too sweepingly laid down. His own 
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practice is the best commentary on, and antidote to, his theory, 
where he has urged it to an extreme. Coleridge and De Quincey 
have both criticised the “ Preface” severely, so that in their 
hands it would seem to contain either a paradox or a truism. 
Into this subject we cannot now enter. This only may be said 
on the Wordsworthian side, as against these critics, that while 
the language of prose receives new life and strength by adopting 
the idioms and phrases used in the present conversation of 
educated men, that of poetry may go farther, and borrow with 
advantage the language from cottage firesides. Who has ever 
listened to a peasant father or mother, as they described the last 
illness of one of their own children, or spoke of those who were 
gone, without having heard from their lips words which for 
natural and expressive feeling were the very essence of poetry ! 
Poets may well adopt these, for, if they trust to their own 
resources, they can never equal them. 

These reflections on the main characteristics of Wordsworth 
arose out of a survey of the poems written during his first or 
Grasmere period. But they have passed beyond the bounds for 
which they were originally intended, and may apply in large 
measure to his poems of the second period, written at Allan 
Bank in Grasmere, and during his first years at Rydal Mount. 
These were “ The Excursion,” “ The White Doe of Rylstone,” 
“The Duddon Sonnets,” and some smaller poems. In these, 
there is perhaps less of that ethereal light, that spiritualizing 
power shed over nature, which forms the peculiar charm of the 
best of the early poems. But if there is less of naturalistic 
interpretation, there is a deepened moral wisdom, a larger enter- 
ing into the heart of universal man. We spoke above of the 
limitations of his earlier poetry in this latter region. These in 
his later poems greatly disappear, partly from the expansion of 
the philosophic mind by years of meditation, and by kindly 
though limited intercourse with men; partly from a gradual 
lessening of the exclusive bias towards humble life, as his Repub- 
lican fervour abated. As to the “ Excursion,” to discuss it as its 
importance demands would require a long separate treatise. It 
was a theme worthy of a great philosophic poem, which Words- 
worth proposed to himself,—how a man, like the Solitary, who 
from domestic bereavement, and from disappointment of the 
impatient hopes he had formed of the French Revolution, had 
sunk into scepticism and despondency, can have his interest in 
human nature and his faith in God restored. The outward 
circumstances of such a subject may vary, but itself is of 
perennial import. French revolutions may not repeat them- 
selves with every generation, but unbelieving cynicism is an 
evil of continual recurrence,—an evil which is not checked by, 
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but would rather seem increasingly to attend on, our much- 
vaunted march of mind. As to the poet’s way of dealing with 
the problem, we feel the same disappo?/ntment as many have 
felt, that the truths of revelation, though everywhere acknow- 
ledged, are nowhere brought prominently forward. It is the 
religion which the poet has extracted from nature and man’s 
moral instincts on which he mainly insists; yet it is such a 
religion, so pure and so elevated, as these sources, but for the 
light they receive from a co-existent revelation, never could 
have supplied. In the crisis of the poem, when the poet has to 
apply his medicine to the mind diseased, and when the Solitary 
is importunate for an answer, the poet turns aside, and recom- 
mends communion with nature, and free intercourse with men, 
in a way which to many has seemed like a disavowal of the 
power of Christian faith. We believe, however, that this is too 
severe a judgment. Wordsworth knew clearly that there are 
many cases in which, the passages to the heart having been 
closed by false reasonings and morbid views, the way to it is 
not to be found by any direct arguments, however true. What 
is wanted is some antidote which shall bring back the feelings 
to a healthful tone, remove obstructions from within, and so 
through restored health of heart, put the understanding in a 
condition which is open to the power of truth. Awaken health- 
ful sensibilities in the heart, and a right state of intellect will 
be sure to follow. This is Wordsworth’s moral pathology. 
And the restorative discipline he recommends is that which in 
his own mental trial he had found effectual. This we believe 
to be the true account; and yet we cannot help thinking there 
was not only room, but even a call for a fuller enforcement of 
the Christian verities. The defect probably arose from the 
poet’s carrying his own experience, and his peculiar views about 
the sanative power of nature, farther than they hold true, at 
least for the majority of men. But though such is the advice 
given to the Solitary, the course practically taken is to lead 
him to the churchyard among the mountains at Grasmere, there 
to hear from the lips of the pastor how they lived and died, 
the lowly tenants of the surrounding graves, in order that hear- 
ing he may learn— 


“* To prize the breath we share with human kind 
And look upon the dust of man with awe.” 


Even to those who may care nothing for the philosophy, if 
they have feeling hearts, the “ Excursion” will always be dear 
for its pictures of mountain scenes, and its pathetic records of 
rural life. The two books of the Churchyard among the 
Mountains, are the most sustained in interest, and most per- 
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fect in style, of any books in the “ Excursion.” In them- 
selves, they form a noble poem, full of deep insight into 
the heart, of attractive portraits of character, and of tender 
and elevating views of human life and destiny. No one 
with a heart to feel can read them carefully without being the 
better for it. Of all the lives there portrayed, perhaps there is 
none to which we more often revert than the affecting story of 
Ellen :— 


“* As on a sunny bank, a tender lamb 
Lurks in safe shelter from the winds of March, 
Screened by its parent, so that little mound 
Lies guarded by its neighbour ; the small heap 
Speaks for itself; an Infant there doth rest ; 
The sheltering hillock is the Mother’s grave. 
If mild discourse, and manners that conferred 
A natural dignity on humblest rank ; 
If gladsome spirits, and benignant looks, 
That for a face not beautiful did more 
Than beauty for the fairest face can do; 
And if religious tenderness of heart, 
Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 
Shed when the clouds had gathered and distained 
The spotless ether of a maiden life ; 
If these may make a hallowed spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or Man ; 
Then, o’er that mould, a sanctity shall brood 
Till the stars sicken at the day of doom.” 


Then follows the character of the cottage girl, her love, be- 
trayal, the broken vow; her shame and sorrow, relief by the 
birth of her child, the necessity to leave her own and nurse a 
neighbour’s child; her own child’s sickness, and she not allowed 
to visit it; its death, her long vigils by its grave, a weeping 
Magdalene—ended by her own decline :— 


“ Meek saint! through patience glorified on earth ! 
In whom, as by her lonely hearth she sate, 
The ghastly face of cold decay put on 
A sun-like beauty, and appeared divine ! 
‘ ‘ ; ; ; She said, 
‘He who afflicts me knows what I can bear ; 
And, when I fail, and can endure no more, 
Will mercifully take me to Himself.’ 
So, through the cloud of death, her spirit passed 
Into that pure and unknown world of love 
Where injury cannot come.” 


They say that Wordsworth wants passion. For feeling, not 
on the surface but in the depth, pathos pure and profound, what 
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of modern verse can equal this story and that of Margaret ? 
The very roll of the lines above quoted is oracular. There is in 
them the echo of a soul, the most capacious, tender, and pro- 
found that has spoken through modern poetry. 

Having spoken of these verses, one word must be said in 
passing of Wordsworth’s blank verse. In the “ Excursion,” and 
more still in the “ Prelude,” it often greatly needs condensation, 
may even be said to be tediously prolix. When speaking of 
homely matters, there is circumlocution at times amounting to 
awkwardness ; and when philosophizing, there is, unlike the 
smaller poems, too profuse a use of long-winded Latin words, 
to the neglect of the mother Saxon. Yet even in these pas- 
sages, there is hardly a page without some “atoning” lines of 
the true Wordsworthian mould. Even in those abstruser disqui- 
sitions of the “ Excursion,” which seem most prosy, there are 
seldom wanting some of those glances of deeper vision, by 
which old neglected truths are flashed with new power on the 
consciousness, or new relations of truth, which had hitherto 
lain hidden, are for the first time revealed. Of such apoph- 
thegms of moral wisdom, how large a number could be gleaned 
from that poem alone! But it is in the passages where 
Wordsworth’s inspiration kindles, that the full power of his 
blank verse is to be seen. Such in the “ Excursion” are the 
account of the Wanderer’s feelings, when, a boy, he watched the 
sunrise over Athole, and indeed the whole description of his 
boyhood, in which Wordsworth reproduces much of his own 
Esthwaite experience. The story of Margaret already spoken 
of, the description of the Langdale Pikes, the Solitary’s history 
of himself, the Wanderer’s advice to him at the close of “ De- 
spondency Corrected,” and we may add almost the whole of the 
two books of the Churchyard. Of the characters who form the 
chief speakers in the poem, the Pedlar or Wanderer, the Solitary, 
and the Pastor, we have not time to say one word. Those who 
wish to see from what materials Wordsworth framed them, will 
find some interesting memoranda from his own lips, in the 
biography by his nephew, and now, we believe, incorporated in 
the edition of his Poems of 1857. It seems strange now to 
look back to the outcry that was long made against the employ- 
ment of a pedlar as the chief figure of the poem. That this 
should now seem to most quite natural, or, at least, noways 
offensive, may serve to mark the change in literary feeling, 
which Wordsworth himself did so much to introduce. 

The “ Excursion” was published in 1814, and the following 
year produced another long poem, “ The White Doe of Rylstone.” 
This poem, pronounced by the great critic of the day to be 
“the very worst poem he ever saw imprinted in a quarto 
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volume,” has a very bewitching and unique charm of its own. 
The scene is laid in the days of Queen Elizabeth, and begins 
and ends with Bolton Priory, and the story of a white doe 
which haunts it. This doe had been the favourite of Emily 
Norton, sole daughter of Richard Norton of Rylstone Hall, who, 
with his eight sons, had marched forth in the army of the 
Catholic Lords engaged in the insurrection known as the Rising 
of the North. Emily and a ninth son, Francis, were of the 
Protestant faith, and disapproved of the enterprise. But he, 
without taking part in the expedition, follows his father, to be 
of what use he can; sees him and his eight brothers led to 
execution, and is himself accidentally slain, and buried in 
Bolton Priory. The sister’s lot is to remain behind, to hear of 
the utter extinction of her house, and by force of passive forti- 
tude, 
“ To abide 

The shock, and finally secure 

O’er pain and grief a triumph pure.” 

The white doe which had been her companion in happier 
days, comes to her side and seems to enter into her sorrow, 
attends her when on moonlight nights she visited Bolton and 
her brothers’ grave, and, long years after she is gone, continues 
to haunt the hallowed place. “ Everything attempted by the 
principal personages fails in its material effects, succeeds in its 
moral and spiritual.” This is Wordsworth’s own account of it. 
And certainly the active and warlike parts of the poem, are 
needlessly tame and unexciting, forming a marked contrast 
with the way Scott would have treated the same subjects. 
That Wordsworth could, if he chose, have improved these 
parts of his poem there can be no doubt, for the song of 
“ Brougham Castle” and several of the warlike sonnets, 
prove that he could, when so minded, strike a Tyrtean strain. 
But if, in the “ White Doe,” he fails where Scott would have 
succeeded, he does what neither Scott nor any one else could 
equally have done. Gazing on Bolton’s ruined abbey, as it 
stands on its green holm, looked down on by majestic woods 
and quiet uplands, and lulled by the murmuring Wharfe, his 
whole heart is filled by the impressive and hallowed scene. 
And all the feelings awakened within him he gathers and 
concentrates in this legendary creature, making her at every 
turn, whether passing under broken arch, or throwing a gleam 
into dark black vault, or crouching in the moonlight on the 
Nortons’ green grave, bring out some new lineament, call up 
some fair imagination. She is the most perfectly ideal embodi- 
ment of the finer spirit of the place that could have entered 
into poet’s heart to conceive. 
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Of “ Peter Bell” and “ The Waggoner,” both composed long be- 
fore, but published after “The White Doe,” we have not now space 
to say one word. About this time, while preparing his eldest son 
for college, Wordsworth studied carefully several of the Latin 
poets, which led to his attempting two or three poems on classi- 
cal subjects. One of these, “ Laodamia,” will always stand out 
prominent even among his happiest productions. Throwing 
himself naturally into the situation, he informs the old Achaian 
legend with a fine moral dignity peculiarly his own : 

“ Elysian beauty, melancholy grace, 
Brought from a pensive, though a happy place.” 

And now but a word on the third period of Wordsworth’s 
poetry. This began, we may say, about the year 1818 or 
1820, and lasted till the close of his poetic life. It was the 
time when he wrote the “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets ;” which, though 
containing here and there some gems,—such as that on “ Old 
Abbeys”— 

“Once ye were holy, ye are holy still ; 
Your spirit freely let me drink, and live ;°— 
are not, on the whole, equal to many of his earlier ones. 
Sonnet-writing, begun at Grasmere, had long been a favourite 
relaxation with him in the midst of larger works. The sonnets 
are like small off-lets from the main stream of his poetry, 
into which whatever thoughts from time to time arose might 
overflow. This form is well fitted for the detached musings 
of a meditative poet. As each new thought awakes, a new 
form for it has not to be sought, the vehicle is here ready, 
and all the poet has to do is to cast the liquid metal into 
the mould. Wordsworth’s sonnets are so numerous and so im- 
portant that they form quite a literature, which, if justice were 
done them, would demand an extended notice for themselves. 
The rest of the poems of this epoch are memorials of four 
separate tours ; two on the Continent in 1830 and 1837, two in 
Scotland in 1831 and 1833. Taken as a whole, none of these 
tours produced anything equal to his earliest one in Scotland. 
But the former of the two continental tours produced one poem 
almost equal to any of his prime, that on the Eclipse in 1820. 
The description there of Milan Cathedral, with its white hosts 
of angels, and its starry zone 
* All steeped in that portentous light, 
All suffering dim eclipse,” 

is in his finest style. 

But that among all these later poems which most wins regard 
is the beautiful and affecting thread of allusion to Walter Scott 
that runs through them. Open-minded appreciation of contem- 
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porary poets was not one of Wordsworth’s strong points. A very 
strong one-sidedness, not hard to explain, arose out of at once his 
weakness and his strength. Disparaging remarks about Scott’s 
poetry were reported from his conversation, and these seem to have 
been present to Lockhart’s thought as he penned his last notice 
of Wordsworth. He might have recalled at the same time the 
many kind and beautiful lines in which he who never said in 
verse what he did not truly feel, has embodied his feelings 
about Scott. Wordsworth had hailed The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel with delight, and always continued to like it best of 
all Scott’s poems. He and the “Shirra” first met, as we have 
seen, in the latter’s house in Lasswade, just after Wordsworth 
and his sister had left Yarrow unvisited 
“ For when we’re there, although ’tis fair, 
’T will be another Yarrow.” 

In 1814, as he descended from Traquair accompanied by the 

Ettrick Shepherd, he exclaimed— 
‘“* And is this—Yarrow ?—This the stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 
So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that hath perished !” 


In the autumn of 1831, Wordsworth and his daughter Dora 
set out on a visit to Abbotsford, to see Scott once more before 
he left Tweedside in hopes of repairing his broken health in 
Italy. It was but a short visit, as Scott was on the very eve of 
his departure, but, ere they parted, they snatched one more look 
at Yarrow,—the last both to Scott, and to Wordsworth : 


‘Once more by Newark’s Castle-gate, 
Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border.” 


Though the hand of sickness lay heavy upon Scott, they did 

their best 
“To make a day of happy hours, 
Their happy days recalling.” 

3ut throughout the “ Yarrow Revisited,” written in remembrance 
of that day, there is visible the pressure of an actual grief, little 
in harmony with the ideal light that is upon the two former 
Yarrows. “On our return in the afternoon,” says Wordsworth, 
“we had to cross Tweed (by the old ford) directly opposite 
Abbotsford. The wheels of our carriage grated upon the 
pebbles in the bed of the stream, that there flows somewhat 
rapidly. A rich, but sad light, of rather a purple than a golden 
hue, was spread over the Eildon Hills at that moment, and 
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thinking it probable that it might be the last time Sir Walter 
would cross the stream, I was not a little moved, and expressed 
some of my feelings in the sonnet beginning 

“¢ A trouble not of clouds, or weeping rain.’ ” 


This is the sonnet in which he says-— 
“The might ’ 
Of the whole world’s good wishes with him goes ; 
Blessing and prayers in nobler retinue 
Than sceptered king or laurelled conqueror knows, 
Follow this wondrous Potentate.” 


“ At noon, on Thursday,” Wordsworth continues, “we left 
Abbotsford, and on the morning of that day, Sir Walter and I 
had a serious conversation, téte-d-téte, when he spoke with 
gratitude of the happy life which, upon the whole, he had led. 
He had written in my daughter’s album, before he came into 
the breakfast-room that morning, a few stanzas addressed to 
her; and while putting the book into her hand, in his own 
study, standing by his desk, he said to her in my presence, ‘ J 
should not have done anything of this kind, but for your 
father’s sake—they are probably the last verses I shall ever 
write.” We remember one most affecting stanza of these 
lines, which we heard from one who had seen them in the 
album,—that same album which contained autograph and un- 
published lines written by Coleridge, Southey, and other poets 
of the time, for Wordsworth’s daughter. Wordsworth visited 
Scotland once again in 1833, but by that time Scott was lying 
in the ruined aisle at Dryburgh, within sound of his own Tweed. 
Two years after this, in the autumn of 1835, on hearing of the 
death of the Ettrick Shepherd, he poured forth that fine lament 
over his brother poets who had so fast followed each other “from 
sunshine to the sunless land.” In it he alludes once again to 
his two visits to Yarrow, the one with the shepherd-poet for 
his guide, the other with Sir Walter. 

Once more, the last time, when on a tour in Italy in 1837, 
his heart reverts to Scott in the “ Musings near Aquapendente.” 
Seeing the broom in flower on an Italian hill-side, his thoughts 
turned homeward to think how it would be budding on Fairfield 
and Helvellyn. Then the thought strikes him, what use of 
coming so far to see these new scenes, if his thoughts kept 
wandering back to the old ones :— 

“ The skirt of Greenside fell, 
And by Glenridding-screes, and low Glencoign, 
Places forsaken now, though loving still 
The muses, as they loved them in the days 
Of the old minstrels and the border bards.” 
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One there was, he says, who would have sympathized with him 


“ Not the less 
Had his sunk eye kindled at those dear words 
That spake of bards and minstrels; and his spirit 
Had flown with mine to old Helvellyn’s brow, 
Where once together, in his day of strength, 
We stood rejoicing, as if earth were free 
From sorrow, like the sky above our heads.” 


He alludes to the day, then thirty years gone, when Sir Walter, 
Sir Humphry Davy, and Wordsworth had ascended Helvellyn 
together. Then he goes on :— 


“ Years followed years, and when, upon the eve 
Of his last going from Tweedside, thought turned, 
Or by another’s sympathy was led, 

To this bright land, Hope was for him no friend, 
Knowledge no help; Imagination shaped 

No promise. Still, in more than ear-deep seats, 
Survives for me, and cannot but survive 

The tone of voice which wedded borrowed words 
To sadness not their own, when, with faint smile 
Forced by intent to take from speech its edge, 
He said, ‘ When I am there, although ’tis-fair, 
Twill be another Yarrow.’ 


Peace to his spirit! why should Poesy 

Yield to the lure of vain regret, and hover 

In gloom on wings with confidence outspread 
To move in sunshine? Utter thanks, my soul! 
Tempered with awe, and sweetened by compassion 
For them who in the shades of sorrow dwell, 
That I—so near the term to human life 
Appointed by man’s common heritage— 

Am free to rove where Nature's loveliest looks, 
Art’s noblest relics, history’s rich bequests, 
Failed to reanimate and but feebly cheered 
The whole world’s Darling.” 


This poem and the one suggested by Hogg’s death, burst from 
out the somewhat tamer reflections of his later days as the last 
gleams of his old fervour. Henceforth he wrote little more 
poetry, but he continued almost to the end to keep retouching 
his former poems. Careful as he had always been in the work 
of composition, he went over and over them in his later years, 
changing them here and there, but seldom for the better. What 
seemed asperities were smoothed away, but for the most part 
the original ruggedness is poorly exchanged for the more blame- 
less, but tamer, afterthought. It would be an interesting, and 
for those who make a study of these things, might be a profit- 
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able task, to bring together, by comparing one edition with 
another, the successive changes which many well-known lines 
were in this way made to endure. 

During those silent years, the aged poet might be seen in 
green old age (and who that has seen that venerable figure will 
forget it ?), either as he moved about the roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Rydal Mount, or drove towards Grasmere or Ambleside 
in his small, rustic-looking carriage, or as. he appeared on 
Sundays, in the family pew near the pulpit, in the small church 
of Rydal. There, Sunday by Sunday, he was seated, his head 
inclining forwards, and the long silver white hair like a crown 
of glory on either side of the noble breadth of brow. 

The household at Rydal Mount was darkened by a great 
grief towards the close of 1847—the death of the poet’s daughter 
Dora, Mrs. Quillinan. “Our sorrow, I feel, is for life,’ he 
wrote, “but God’s will be done!” And it was for life. At the 
age of seventy-seven such a loss was not to be got over. Still 
with firm step, though saddened heart, he might be seen going 
about. As late as the autumn of 1849, as a stranger came 
down the road from the back of Rydal Mount, he met Words- 
worth walking slowly back towards his house from the highway, 
to which he had just conducted some visitor. His head leant 
to one side, somewhat as he does in his picture, and in his hand 
he carried a branch with withered leaves. He who passed him 
happened to have on a plaid, wrapt round him in Scottish 
shepherd’s fashion. This attracted his notice, and as the 
stranger looked round, thinking it might be the last sight of 
him, the poet had turned round and was looking back too. 
There was one long look, but no word, and both passed on. 

“ Matthew is in his grave, yet now, 
Methinks, I see him stand 
As at that moment, with a bough 
Of wilding in his hand.” 

In the March of next year, he was still able to walk to Gras- 
mere and to Ambleside, the last two walks he took. The last day 
he was out of doors, he sat down on the stone seat of a cottage- 
porch, where he had been calling, and watched the setting sun. 
It was a cold, bright evening, and he got a chill, which resulted 
in pleurisy. He survived the attack, but sank from after weak- 
ness. On the 7th of April, his eightieth birthday, he was prayed 
for in Rydal chapel, morning and evening. On Saturday, the 
20th, when asked by his son whether he would receive the 
communion, he replied, “ That is just what I want.” When his 
wife wished to let him know that there was no hope of recovery, 
she said to him, “ William, you are going to Dora?” He made 
no answer at the time, but next day, as one of his nieces drew 
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aside his curtain, he awoke from a quiet sleep, and said, “Is 
that Dora?” He breathed his last, almost imperceptibly, on 
Tuesday, the 23d, at noon, the same day as that on which Shaks- 
peare was born and died. 

A few days after, he was laid in that corner of Grasmere 
churchyard where his children had been laid before him, and to 
which his wife and sister have since been gathered. A plain 
stone, with no other word on it than “ William Wordsworth,” 
marks the spot. On one side of it are the yew-trees planted 
there long before by his desire (are we wrong in thinking by 
his own hand?) On the other, the Rotha, through a calm, 
clear pool, creeps quietly by. Fairfield, Helm-crag, and Silver- 
How look down upon his grave. Westminster contains no 
resting-place so fit for him. 

And now, looking back on those fourscore years, it may 
be said, that if any life in modern times has been well- 
rounded and complete, Wordsworth’s was. From first to last 
it was one noble purpose, faithfully kept, thoroughly fulfilled. 
The world has rarely seen so strong and capacious a soul 
devote itself to one, and that a lofty end, with such single- 
ness and concentration of aim. No doubt there was a great 
original mind to begin with, one that saw more things, and 
deeper, than any other poet of his time. But what would this 
have achieved, had it not been backed by that moral strength, 
that ironness of resolve? It was this that enabled him to turn 
aside from professions that he was little suited for, and with 
something less than a hundred a year to face the future. In 
time, doubtless, other helps were added, and long before the 
end he was possessed of competent means. But this is only 
another instance of the maxim, “ Providence helps them who 
help themselves.” That life at Townend had encountered and 
overcome the difficulty before the help came. Again, the same 
moral fortitude appears in the firmness with which he kept his 
purpose, and the industry with which he wrought it out. Un- 
discouraged by neglect, undeterred by obloquy and ridicule, in 
the face of obstacles that would have daunted almost any other 
man, he kept on his way unmoved, and wrought out the gift 
that was in him till the work was complete. Few poets 
have ever so fully uttered the thing that was given them to 
speak. And the result has been that he has bequeathed to the 
world a body of high thought and noble feeling which will con- 
tinue to make all who apprehend it think more deeply and feel 
more wisely to the end of time. 

The question has often been asked how far Wordsworth was 
a religious poet ; that he was a religious man no one doubts. 
In his earlier poems, especially, as in “Tintern Abbey,” and 
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others, men have pointed to passages, and said, These are Pan- 
theistic in their tendency. The supposition that Wordsworth 
ever maintained a Pantheistic philosophy, ever held a deliberate 
theory of the Divine Being as impersonal, is contradicted both by 
many an express declaration of his own, and by what is known 
of his life. The truth seems to be that, during that period of 
his life when his feelings about nature were most vivid, and 
most imaginatively expressed in verse, he felt the presence in 
all nature of a vast life, a moving spirit, which he did not, at 
least in his verse, identify with the living personal God of 
whom conscience and the Bible witness. His earlier poetry 
generally stops short of such distinct personality. But whether 
he so stopped short because nature does not in itself, and from 
its unaided resources, suggest more, or whether he stopped short 
because he was merely describing his own experience, and that 
experience was defective, this we do not venture to determine. 
If defect there is, who is he that has a right to blame him ? 
Only he who, having felt as broadly and profoundly the vast 
life that is in nature, has bridged over the gulf between this 
and the higher religious truth, and taught men so to do. To 
this man, and to none other, shall be conceded the right of find- 
ing fault with what Wordsworth has done. In Wordsworth’s 
treatment of human nature, the same question meets us in an- 
other form. In the “ Prelude,” and other poems of the first 
epoch, it cannot be denied that the self-restorative power of the 
soul seems asserted, and the sufficingness of nature to console 
the wounded spirit is implied, in a way which Wordsworth, if 
distinctly questioned, would, perhaps at any time, certainly in his 
later years, have been the first to disavow. That he was him- 
self conscious of this defect may be gathered from the change 
he made in the reflections with which the story of Margaret, in 
the “Excursion,” closes. This story was written among the last 
years of last century, at Racedown or Alfoxden. Through all 
the early editions of his poems it stood thus— 


“The old man, noting this, resumed, and said, 
‘My friend! enough to sorrow you have given, 
The purposes of wisdom ask no more ; 

Be wise and cheerful, and no longer read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye.’ ” 


In the one-volume edition of his works, which appeared some- 
where about the year 1845, we, for the first time, read the fol- 
lowing addition, inserted after the third line of the above :— 


“ Nor more would she have craved as due to One 
Who, in her worst distress, had ofttimes felt 
The unbounded might of prayer ; and learned, with soul 
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Fixed on the Cross, that consolation springs, 

From sources deeper far than deepest pain, 

For the meek Sufferer. Why then should we read 
The forms of things with an unworthy eye?” 


A little farther on the “ Wanderer” proceeds to say that once 
as he passed that way the ruined cottage conveyed to his 
heart— 
“So still an image of tranquillity, 

So calm and still, and looked so beautiful 

Amid the uneasy thoughts which filled my mind, 

That what we feel of sorrow and despair 

From ruin and from change, and all the grief 

The passing shows of Being leave behind, 

Appeared an idle dream that could not live 

Where meditation was.’ 


Instead of the last line and a half, the later editions have the 
following :— 
“ Appeared an idle dream, that could maintain, 
Nowhere, dominion o’er the enlightened spirit 
Whose meditative sympathies repose 
Upon the breast of faith.” 


To say that as years increased Wordsworth’s faith in the 
vital Christian truths grew more confirmed and deep, that in 
himself were fulfilled his own words— 


“‘ Peace settles where the intellect is meek, 
The faith heaven strengthens where He moulds the creed,” 


is only to say that he was growingly a good man. This growth 
many a line of his later poems, besides incidental notices in 
his letters, and other memoranda of his nephew's biography, 
clearly exhibit. No doubt the wish will at times arise, that 
the unequalled power of spiritualizing nature, and of originat- 
ing tender and solemn views of human life, had, for the sake 
of other men, been oftener and more unreservedly turned on the 
great truths of Christian faith. At the same time, when such a 
regret does arise, it is but fair that it should be tempered by re- 
membering, as he himself urges, that “ his works, as well as those 
of other poets, should not be considered as developing all the 
influences which his own heart recognised, but rather those 
which he felt able as an artist to display to advantage.” At 
another time he assured a correspondent that he had been 
averse to frequent mention of the mysteries of Christian faith, 
not because he did not duly feel them, but because he felt them 
too deeply to venture on too free handling of them. Above all, if 
he has not, any more than the greatest of former poets, done all 
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that our hearts desire, let us not on that account fail to appre- 
ciate the good work he has done. What that work is cannot 
be better described than in the words in which the greatest 
purely religious poet of the age, dedicated to Wordsworth his 
Oxford lectures on poetry: “ Ut animos, ad sanctiora erigeret,” 
to “raise men’s minds to holier thoughts” both of nature and of 
man. This is the tendency of every line he wrote. Taking 
the commonest sights of earth, and the lowliest facts of life, to 
elevate and ennoble these, to find pathways by which the mind 
may naturally pass upward, to an ampler ether, a diviner air, 
this is his peculiar function. If he seldom ventures within the 
inner sanctuary, he everywhere leads to its outer court, lifts our 
thoughts into a region “neighbouring to heaven, and that no 
foreign land.” If he was not universal in the sense in which 
Shakspeare was, and Goethe aimed to be, it was because he 
was smitten with too deep an enthusiasm for those truths by 
which he was possessed. His eye was too intense, too prophetic, 
to admit of his looking at life dramatically. In fact, no poet of 
modern times has had in him so much of the prophet. In the 
world of nature, to be a revealer of things hidden, an interpreter 
of new and unsuspected relations, the opener of a new sense in 
men ; in the moral world, the teacher of truths hitherto neglected 
or unobserved, the awakener of the consciousness to the solem- 
nities that encompass life, deepening our reverence for the 
essential soul, apart from accident and circumstance, making 
men feel more truly, more tenderly, more profoundly, lifting the 
thoughts upward through the shows of time to that which is 
permanent and eternal,—this is the office which he will not 
cease to fulfil, as long as the English language lasts. What 
earth’s far-off lonely mountains do for the plains and the cities, 
that Wordsworth has done and will do for literature, and 
through literature for society; sending down great rivers of 
higher truth, fresh purifying winds of feeling, to those who least 
dream from what quarter they come. The more thoughtful of 
each generation will draw nearer and observe him more closely, 
will ascend his imaginative heights, and sit under the shadow 
of his profound meditations, and, in proportion as they drink in 
his spirit, will become purer and nobler men. 
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Art. Il -—Défense de Sébastopol. Ouvrage Rédigé sous la Direction 
du Ineutenant-Général Todleben, Aide-de-Camp Général de 
S. M. [Empereur. Tome IL. Premiére Partie. Tome IL, 
Seconde Partie. Quarto, pp. 720. Saint Pétersbourg: 
Imprimerie N. Phieblin et Cie., 1863. 


It is an old maxim, that occasions make men, yet it is an in- 
disputable fact that the Crimean War produced only one man of 
genius, founded only one high and durable reputation, and added 
only one invention or discovery of magnitude to our pre-existing 
knowledge of the art of war. Many soldiers and sailors of all 
ranks did their devoir bravely ; many individual acts of heroism 
might be singled out for unqualified praise. There was no lack of 
zeal, courage, or devotedness in either of the armies engaged, nor 
in their chiefs; but (blunders apart) they proceeded regularly and 
systematically, without one original conception, without one 
flash of light; whilst Todleben, with his combinations of earth- 
works, changed the entire face of things at the very crisis of 
the enterprise. And this he did, after a calm survey and careful 
calculation of the respective means and resources of the assail- 
ants and the assailed. It is both fitting and fortunate, therefore, 
that he should be selected by the Russians to write or edit their 
version of the events which the cultivated world have hitherto 
been obliged to learn almost exclusively from French and Eng- 
lish histories ; histories differing so essentially, that a mediator 
of authority will be gladly welcomed by readers of all countries 
who are not utterly indifferent about the truth. 

Questions of conflicting evidence exercise a kind of fascina- 
tion on the mind, inspiring a lively interest quite independently 
of their inherent importance; and as the controversies raised 
by M. Bazancourt and Mr. Kinglake largely affect both national 


1 « Francis Todleben, whose name was to be made illustrious by the siege 
of Sebastopol, was at the commencement of his military career when the 
Eastern war broke out. It is to this war, and the inexhaustible genius he 
displayed in his obstinate defence of Sebastopol, that he owes the elevated 
rank he now holds. 

** Son of a merchant of Mittau, Todleben was born on the 25th May 1818. 
After having completed his studies in the schools of Riga, he was admitted 
into the College of Engineers at St. Petersburgh. At the beginning of the 
war, he was only second captain of engineers: he distinguished himself 
under the orders of General Childers, and was then sent to the Crimea. In 
less than a year he passed successively through the grades of captain, com- 
mandant, lieut.-colonel, adjutant-colonel, marshal de camp, and adjutant- 
general, and received from his sovereign the highest marks of esteem and 
consideration.” —Bazancourt, vol. ii. p.8. He is uniformly named Lieutenant- 
Colonel in his book. 
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rivalries and personal character, it would be passing strange if 
either Frenchmen and Englishmen, so recently engaged in ani- 
mated competition, had suddenly become cold to the resulting 
glory or shame. Was the Battle of the Alma decided by the 
British advance against the Russian right and centre, or by the 
turning movement of the French? Was it the British or the 
French commander who shrank from carrying out the expedi- 
tion as a coup demain? Which of them hesitated to attack the 
Northern Forts on the land side? Who suggested or urged the 
flank march? Who declined the proposal for an assault when 
the formidable Malakoff was an easily accessible and _ half- 
fortified tower? Who bore the brunt of those terrible morning 
hours at Inkermann? And who, all things considered, contri- 
buted most to the final triumph of the Allies? We are not going 
to reopen or reargue any of these questions, although we may 
inadvertently throw light upon them as we proceed. We pro- 
pose to place ourselves as nearly as we can in the position of 
the Russians, and describe the main features of the siege from 
their point of view; a course of proceeding which we are led to 
adopt, as well by the pre-existing lack of information from 
Russian sources, as by the form and character of the book under 
review. The promised English version seems to be indefinitely 
postponed ; and the circulation of the French edition now before 
us (price, when completed, from 14 to 16 guineas) will certainly 
be confined to a small and select class.’ 

It will be remembered that all public documents bearing on 
the subject have been placed at the disposal of the editor ; that 
he has been allowed to select his assistants from the army list ; 
and that the whole expenses of the work are defrayed from the 
imperial treasury. It is therefore, to all intents and purposes, 
an official publication, as was M. de Bazancourt’s ; and this we 
coneeive to be a most material deduction from its authority. 
Giving General Todleben full credit for independence of spirit, 
love of truth, and the best intentions, he is still the organ of an 
autocrat ; he is writing (so to speak) in the fetters of authority ; 
he is safe from domestic criticism ; and unless his narrative had 
been approved by his imperial employer, it would have been 
suppressed. There have arisen obvious causes whilst the work 
was in progress for giving it a tone not disagreeable to the 

1 The maps and plans (eighteen in number) are on the largest and most 
expensive scale, but they are neither so manageable nor so clear as those 
prepared by the Topographical Depot to accompany the English Journal of 
Engineers’ Operations before Sebastopol. There is a corresponding French 
work, entitled Journal des Opérations du Génie, publié avec l Autorisation du 
Ministre de la Guerre. Par Le Général Niel. Avec un atlas in folio de 15 
planches. Paris: Libraire Militaire, 1858. 
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French ; and national vanity might co-operate with policy to 
confirm the claims to superior prowess put forth by or on behalf 
of our allies. If, at Alma or Inkermann, they took an equal 
share with the British in the fight, so much the more glory 
would accrue to the vanquished, whom (it would thus be made 
to appear) nothing less than a series of combined efforts by the 
opposing armies could bear back. We never yet met with 
a French account of Waterloo in which the Prussians did not 
figure as the real victors; and if we are to put faith in M. 
Thiers, the Spaniards in the Peninsular War very far exceeded 
instead of lamentably falling short of the effective co-operation 
vowed and promised by their successive commanders in their 
name. 

These few words of warning will not be found superfluous 
when we come to the disputed battles or events ; and even the 
preliminary chapters setting forth the designs, resources, and 
preparations of Russia should be perused with caution; although 
there is little fear of her succeeding in passing herself off as the 
most inoffensive and least grasping of the Great Powers. Gene- 
ral Todleben, however, insists that she played the part of lamb 
to our wolf throughout, and says distinctly that “not to agree 
at the present time on this fact,—that the two antagonistic 
Powers, France and England, ardently desired war,—would be 
to defy evidence.” What has been mistaken for ambition in 
Russia, is simply a double impulse arising from her geographical 
situation. “ With boundaries touching Europe on one side and 
Asia on the other, she finds herself the natural intermediary 
between the east and the west. Thence for her the necessity of 
the double end towards which her policy must be directed. She 
must pursue the development of her interest in the East by 
means of European civilisation, and seek to consolidate the 
foundations of the political importance that she has acquired in 
the great family of European states.” As head of the Greek 
Christians, the Czar could not help interfering to protect his 
co-religionists, and thus afforded a pretext for the quarrel for 
which Napoleon the Third was eagerly on the look-out ; whilst 
the ever-wakeful jealousy of England was aroused by finding 
the constantly extending frontier of Russia, though still a few 
thousand miles off, and separated by a kingdom or two, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer the heart of her oriental empire. 

Her lurking hostility was first exhibited by what is described 
as the first manifestation of the progress of English influence in 
Turkey—the formal refusal of the Ottoman Porte to deliver up 
to Austria and Russia the Hungarian and Polish insurgents 
who had taken refuge in the states of the Sultan. Then fol- 
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lowed the quarrel of the Greek and Latin Churches, in which the 
dictatorial voice of the “Great Eltchee” was raised on the side 
of the French. The extraordinary mission of Prince Menschi- 
kow was a well-intentioned move in a conciliatory direction : 
he demanded nothing more than the strict observance of treaty 
rights ; and his abrupt departure, as well as his peremptory 
demeanour, have been most unfairly represented as derogatory 
to the independence and dignity of the Porte. The crossing of 
the Pruth, and the occupation of the Principalities, were equit- 
able and moderate steps towards a reasonable object; and if 
Austria and Prussia had not played false, that object would 
have been attained without further complication. Energetic 
measures on their part would have prevented the war; but, 
fatally carried along by the current of public opinion, they held 
aloof, and at the last moment Austria passed from neutrality 
to threats. 

Such, in substance, is General Todleben’s explanation of the 
immediate causes of the war. His sketch of the military and 
naval events which preceded the invasion of the Crimea, is not 
less opposed to the popular impression of England and France. 
Thus, he says that it is altogether a mistake to suppose that the 
Turks single-handed gained any advantages over the Russians 
in any quarter; and as for Silistria, that the siege was raised 
solely because Marshal Prince Paskievitch’s lines of communi- 
cation were commanded by the Austrians, whose intentions 
were unknown. He says :— 


“ A great deal has been written about Silistria in special compila- 
tions; and in these recitals there is frequent mention of the rare 
energy of the defence, of assaults repulsed, of audacious sorties of the 
Turkish garrison, who are said to have got possession of our trenches, 
of the skilful disposition of countermines, etc. ete. All this is inexact 
to such a point that it is impossible to recognise in these recitals the 
facts which really occurred under the ramparts of Silistria in 1854.” 


He goes on to deny in detail the alleged mining and counter- 
mining ; to describe the Arab Tabia as a formidable fort ; to 
scout the notion of a regular siege; to represent the sorties of 
the garrison (which he limits to two) as unsuccessful, although 
he admits that one cost the Russians 700 men; and to assert 
that the besiegers never sustained a repulse, although they lost 
2500 men before the place. 


“The Marshal quitted the army on the 12th June (old style). 
By the order of Prince Gortschakow, measures were taken for the 
assault of the advanced forts. They were in such a situation as to 
make it imvossible for them to oppose a powerful resistance. But in 
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the night of the 20th to the 21st June, and when the troops, already 
at their posts, waited but the signal-gun to rush to the assault, there 
arrived unexpectedly a courier from the Marshal, bearing the order to 
raise the siege, and retire to the left bank of the Danube.” 


So that, if we accept this Russian version, the memorable 
exploit of Mr. Kinglake’s three “ English lads,” Nasmyth, But- 
ler, and Ballard (although confirmed by the printed journals of 
two of them in the 7%mes) must henceforth be considered little 
better than a myth. 

We know few more striking examples of the extent to which 
human credulity may be stretched than the theories with which 
Mr. Urquhart managed to inoculate his disciples touching the 
irresistible strength of Russia, her project of universal empire, 
and the complicity of British statesmen in her views. There are 
persons who believe still that Lord Palmerston was amongst 
her emissaries, and that he brought about the Crimean War in 
the hope of aiding her in some inscrutable way. Calm, cal 
culating politicians were not wanting to contend that the only 
real danger to the balance of power was to be apprehended from 
the giant of the north; and these derived small comfort from 
the reflection that the first aggressive movement on a large 
scale would dispel the delusion,—that the feet of the giant were 
of clay. It is curious therefore to learn, on official authority, 
what was the actual available strength of the Muscovite empire 
in 1854, and whether its condition indicated either the capacity 
or the wish to overrun or overawe Western Europe. 

The proposition laid down and partially established in the 
first chapter of this work is, that at the very time when the 
Emperor Nicholas was accused of extending his hand to grasp, 
by anticipation, the inheritance of the “sick man,” he had made 
no preparations on his frontiers either for attack or defence ; and 
these frontiers, vast but vulnerable, were each, it is contended, 
of such a nature as to require a separate army for its protection. 
The coasts of the Baltic, the Polish and Gallician borders, and 
the Russian possessions on the Black Sea, might be simul- 
taneously assailed ; and the want of good means of communica- 
tion made it impossible to rely on the rapid transfer of forces to 
a threatened spot in an emergency. “This,” says the General, 
“was our weak side. But, by way of compensation, we had 
an incontestable superiority over our enemies. This superiority 
consisted in the possibility of recruiting and maintaining an 
army such as it was not given to any other European Power to 
possess. The entire independence of the Government, and the 
cheap maintenance of the soldier, compared with his cost in 
other countries, made it possible for Russia to oppose to her 
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enemies an army numerous enough to struggle with success 
against their united forces.” Her military forces are divided into 
active troops, regular and irregular; troops of reserve; troops 
destined to the interior service of the empire. The active regu- 
lars are computed at 678,201; the active irregulars at 242,203 ; 
the troops destined to the interior service, composing the Garde 
Intérieure, at 144,937; the active troops of reserve and depot, 
212,433; grand total in January 1853, 1,365,786. The active 
regulars consisted of 544,927 infantry, 81,723 cavalry, 41,551 
artillery, horse and foot. Twenty-four men in each battalion 
were armed with rifles, making rather less than five per cent. of 
the infantry. 

With regard to the disposition of this force in the summer of 
1854, the number of fighting men which could be employed to 
carry on the war against the Turks, and defend the frontiers of 
the Empire, was 701,824. The Russian navy at the same 
period consisted of 512 vessels, carrying 7105 guns; including 
31 ships-of-the-line, 10 sailing frigates, 10 steam frigates, and 
2 corvettes. Of these, 295 vessels, with 4105 guns, composed 
the Baltic fleet; and 145, with 2855 guns, that of the Black 
Sea. The only screw men-of-war in the Russian navy, three 
ships-of-the-line and two frigates, were in the Baltic. The 
Turkish land forces are estimated at 230,000; those which 
England could spare for the service at 35,000; and the French 
contingent at 63,000; making in all 328,000 to encounter 
Russia in the East. The naval superiority of the maritime 
powers was confessedly such as to render exact computation 
and comparison useless. 

We made known in August 1856, a fact which has since be- 
come notorious, namely, that the land defences on the north 
of Sebastopol were so weak that the Russians had given up all 
hope of defending them, when the French commander refused 
to co-operate with Lord Raglan in the attempt to carry them 
by assault. Besides the fullest confirmation of this statement 
regarding the north, we find in the work before us accumulated 
proofs that the town was equally open to a coup-de-main on 
the south : 


“Tt must be confessed that all the fortifications on the south side 
of Sebastopol were very weak, and that each of them had its particular 
imperfections; but since, at the time of their construction, no further use 
of them was contemplated than to repulse the attack of a weak invading 
force, the works might then, up to a certain point, appear sufficient. 
These fortifications were armed with 134 guns; and the total of the guns 
for the defence of Sebastopol on the land side, amounted to 145. This 
artillery was spread over all the circuit of the line of defence, on an 
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extent of 6} versts,’ and could not concentrate on almost any point of 
the space in front of the fortifications the fire of more than three or 
four of its pieces; there were even spaces not covered by it on the 
approaches of the land batteries.” 


The Russian troops in the Crimea on the 13th of September, 
the day of the disembarkation, did not exceed 51,500 men; 
and these being dispersed over the peninsula, Prince Menschikow 
could not concentrat more than 30,000 in and about the place. 
To these must be added the crews of the vessels of war in the 
harbour, computed at 18,500. These were about the numbers 
at which the British Government had estimated the defensive 
forces. But we seem to have very greatly over-estimated (or 
the General has greatly under-estimated) the resources in muni- 
tions of war, magazines of provisions, hospital stores, and other 
necessaries. It was remarked during the siege that a disabled 
piece was readily replaced, and that the sustained discharge at 
all hours of the day and night along the whole line of the forti- 
fications, argued an inexhaustible stock of powder and ball. 
The number of cannon captured with the place was enormous. 
But we now learn that a large proportion of the guns laid up 
in the parks of artillery were old and unserviceable; that the 
very metal was useless for want of foundries; and that the 
whole of the powder in Sebastopol, at eight pounds a charge, 
amounted to 325,000 charges. Very few tools for the engineers 
and pioneers were to be found in the Government stores; not 
more than enough for 200 men ; so that it became necessary to 
collect all the tools in the town and vicinity for the execution 
of the works. This is the most remarkable want of all, when 
it is remembered how much was effected by the spade and pick- 
axe for the defence. Building utensils (matériaux de construction) 
also fell short, with the exception of the wood, iron, cordage, 
and sail-cloth in the naval arsenal. The bread provided for the 
land forces was sufficient for four months and a half’s consump- 
tion; that for the fleet, seven months. There were military 
hospitals for 1125 patients, and infirmaries capable of receiving 
1200. The naval hospital was put upon a footing to receive 
18,000. The hospital chests were only provided with medicines, 
lint, and other necessaries for the proper treatment of 1500 
sick, and the dressing of 6000 wounded. This explains the 
frightful condition in which they were found by the Allies at 
the conclusion of the siege. 

The difficulties to be encountered by an invading army were 
so vividly impressed on the mind of Prince Menschikow that 
he remained incredulous touching the meditated expedition 

1 Rather more than four English miles. 
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till it took place. Little had consequently been done to 
strengthen the defences, and the appearance of the armament 
off the coast of the Crimea was a most disagreeable surprise. 


“On the 13th September 1854, about ten in the morning, two ships 
of war were discovered in the horizon from Sebastopol, and behind 
them a white cloud of smoke raised by a large number of steamers. 
Soon afterwards arrived the news that seventy vessels of the enemy 
had doubled the cape of Tarkhan-koute. About mid-day the telegraph 
of Cape Loukul announced to Sebastopol that the fleet which had 
been seen in the north-west, was sailing in three columns towards the 
west-north-west. After mid-day the same telegraph announced, at 
divers intervals, that the number of ships was successively augmenting, 
and towards six o’clock, nearly a hundred were already counted. A 
little later appeared some more steamers and many sailing vessels. 
At length a cossack brought the news that the number of enemy’s 
vessels was so considerable that it was impossible to count them. At 
half-past eight the telegraph signalled that the enemy’s fleet was 
casting anchor. 

“The invasion of the Crimea by the Allies had then become im- 
minent. Let us now see what, at such a moment, the commander of 
our forces by sea and land could undertake to resist the enemy, at a 
time when the approach of autumn was day by day confirming the 
conviction at Sebastopol that the Allies would attempt nothing 
decisive against the place during the year 1854.” 


The first question that arose was, whether it was possible or 
advisable to oppose the landing, and the Russian commander 
has been severely criticised for missing the opportunity. But 
General Todleben gives solid reasons for the tactics of his chief. 
To be able, he says, to oppose the disembarkation of the enemy, 
it was essential to be informed of the place where it was to be 
effected. But if it is difficult enough to fix precisely, in the 
case of a river, the spot where the enemy intends to pass, it 
is more difficult still to declare beforehand the point the 
enemy may propose to choose for his landing on a coast more 
or less accessible to invading troops on all its extent. At the 
degree of perfection to which steam transport has been brought, 
distances can be cleared with such celerity, that neither infantry 
nor cavalry disposed along the coast can ever keep pace with 
the steamers of their foes. Railroads alone can, to a certain 
extent, give means of remedying this disadvantage in land 
forces; but it is well known that in the Crimea there was a 
complete absence of railroads, and that in general all the means 
of communication existing at the time, with the solitary excep- 
tion of the chaussée on the south, were little to be depended on and 
especially difficult to use in the rainy season. In such circum- 
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stances, he continues, “it became easy for the enemy to divert 
our attention, by false demonstrations, towards any given point 
of the peninsula, to induce us to direct our forces on that point, 
and after having effected a disembarkation on a totally different 
point, to strengthen themselves in it before our troops had time 
to concentrate anew.” Thus, if Prince Menschikow, on the first 
news of the appearance of the fleet off Eupatoria, had hurried 
there with the bulk of his forces, the Allies might have given 
him the slip, and possibly—-considering the state of the fortifi- 
cations and the weakness of the garrison—have got possession 
of the place without a battle. The General is further of opin- 
ion, that the covering fire of the English and French ships 
would have made it an extremely rash and perilous proceeding 
to oppose the landing, even had there existed no uncertainty as 
to the spot. The best course, he contends, was that actually 
pursued,—to take up a strong position as far as possible out of 
reach of the ships, and make a resolute stand there. 

It is undeniable that the position of the Alma was well chosen 
for the purpose of enabling an inferior force to bar the passage 
of one nearly double its numbers ; the Russian army consisting 
of 33,600 men of all arms, and 96 guns; whilst that of the 
Allied may be roughly computed at 60,000 men and about 
150 guns. The Prince’s superiority in cavalry prevented the 
English from attempting a turning movement over the open 
ground on his right, and he fancied himself, until undeceived 
by the Zouaves, equally protected by the steepness and rugged- 
ness of the ground on his left. 

General Todleben’s plans of the field substantially agree 
with the English and the French; and he tells us little new 
touching the disposition of the troops. What strikes us most 
in his account of the battle is its similarity to that of M. de 
Bazancourt ; a similarity extending even to the style. Indeed, 
it would seem from numerous examples—Thiers and Lamartine 
amongst the rest—that no battle could be described in French 
without the use of inflated terms cr phrases which cannot be 
construed literally without causing confusion and inconsistency. 
It is difficult to understand how troops can gain a victory, or 
carry a position, without losing more than five per cent. of their 
entire force in killed and wounded, after having been culbutées, 
écrasées, or décimées par un feu meurtrier. Unluckily, moreover, 
General Todleben’s duty as commandant of the engineers, 
confined him strictly to the town and fortifications of Sebasto- 
pol; and he was obliged to depend on the reports of others for 
the details of the narrative of which we now propose to give an 
abstract or summary. 

According to this history, then, the division of Bosquet was 
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already on the march at six in the morning. At seven, when 
the French centre also began to move, Marshal St. Arnaud 
having been informed that the English army was not yet ready, 
suspended the march of Bosquet’s division for a time, and the 
serious French attack consequently was not commenced till 
half-past eleven. Bosquet reached the right bank of the river 
about half-past twelve.’ At the same time the steamers in- 
creased their fire, and threw shells on the Russian left wing, 
which, distant as they were, suffered considerable loss. Sup- 
ported by this fire, the brigade D’Autemarre advanced to the 
ford of Alma-Tamack, which was immediately crossed by the 
Zouaves, who headed the brigade, and, dispersing as skirmishers, 
began to scale the heights. The brigade followed, and, with a 
battery of Bosquet’s brigade, formed on the plateau across the 
road leading from Alma-Tamack to Hadjiboulet. About the 
same time, the brigade Bouet and the Turks were crossing the 
ford at the mouth of the river. 

The battalion which first opened fire on the Russian side was 
the second battalion of the infantry regiment of Minsk, which, 
from its position near the village of Aklese, did not become aware 
of the movement of the brigade D’Autemarre, till the head of the 
French column emerged from the ravine and took up a position 
on the crest of the heights. The Zouaves had hardly succeeded 
in clearing the heights of the left bank of the Alma, than 
already this (the Minsk) battalion found itself very critically 
placed. Decimated by a front and flank fire, and fearing to be 
harassed in its retreat, this battalion, after having exchanged 
fire with the French skirmishers, and checked their attack as 
much as possible, commenced its retreat towards the village of 
Orta-Kissek. General Kiriakow also, who commanded at the 
extreme left, to avoid the fire of the ships, was withdrawing in 
the direction of the telegraph, when a battery of light artillery 
and the regiment of Moskow came up, and the retreat was 
temporarily suspended. But these reinforcements did not 
arrive till the French had crossed the river in force, and had 
extricated Bosquet from the risk to which he had been exposed 
of being outnumbered and cut off. Canrobert and Prince 
Napoleon with their divisions advanced to the right bank of 
the Alma at one o’clock. Their skirmishers engaged the Rus- 
sian skirmishers in the gardens, whilst five of their batteries 
opened fire against the Russian centre. One battery was sent 
to rejoin Bosquet, and two other brigades with a battery were 


1 A glance at a map will show that crossing the river opposite the French 
position was a very different operation from that which fell to the share of 
the English ; who had to climb a rugged bank and face a hot fire of grape 
and musketry at once. 
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ordered up by St. Arnaud to support the French attack; so 
that on this part of the field, 6000 Russians had to make head 
against 7000 French, whose flank was covered by 7000 Turks. 
Despite their numerical inferiority, the Russians, on the arrival 
of the regiment of Minsk, made an effort to drive the French 
from the heights with the bayonet, but were met with such a 
sustained fire of grape and musketry, that they fell back and 
resumed the defensive. They had also the worst of it in the 
artillery combat that ensued, their gunners being rapidly picked 
off by the French rifles. Despite of what is described as a 
desperate resistance, Bosquet, Canrobert, and Prince Napoleon, 
won their way forwards; although it was not until the regi- 
ments of Minsk and Moscow had lost 1500 men, and the majo- 
rity of their officers, including their colonels, were killed or 
wounded, that they began to retreat towards the telegraph, 
stopping at intervals and opening a brisk fire. Two batteries of 
light artillery did the same. “ At Jength,”—-here we translate 
literally, —“ the left wing, stopping at the telegraph, opposed a 
last resistarice to the French; and it was not till after a furious 
conflict, that it was obliged to yield definitively to the enormous 
superiority of the enemy. The hill of the telegraph, the cul- 
minating point of the centre of our position, was occupied by 
the French, who planted their flag upon it.” 
The whole French army was now advancing, and “ thus it 
came to pass that whilst the right wing of our army was still 
engaged in a furious conflict, in which the efforts of the English 
were broken against the firmness and courage of our troops, the 
combat on the left wing was already terminated. The English 
have been described as reaching the right bank of the river at 
half-past one, and without attempting to cross, opening a warm 
fire of artillery and small arms, from which the Russians, par- 
ticularly the artillery, suffered much. Here they remained till 
the whole of Prince Napoleon’s division had crossed the river, 
on hearing which, about two o’clock, Lord Raglan ordered the 
advance.” The order in which the English advance was made is 
correctly stated in the main, and its steadiness is acknow ledged. 
We learn, also, that our artillery played with effect on the Rus- 
sian skirmishers. But when the English had reached the bridge, 
two batteries occupying the heights of the two sides of the main 
road, received them with a violent fire of grape, and the riflemen 
of two regiments concentrated their fire on them. Codrington’s 
brigade, assailed by cannon and musketry on its advance to the 
bridge, suffered considerable losses, its ranks were thrown into 
confusion, and it retired in great disorder behind Bourliouch. 
1 The Light Division, including Codrington’s brigade, crossed the river 
higher up than the bridge, and sustained no check till they reached the 
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But the English skirmishers opened their fire behind the en- 
closures, and began to penetrate into the vineyards of the left 
bank. The accuracy of their aim caused terrible losses, and 
especially contributed to check the fire of two light batteries 
on the left of the road. The situation of these two batteries 
became still more critical when, after a certain time, two Eng- 
lish guns succeeded in crossing the Alma at a ford lower down 
than Bourliouch, and after having cleared a rise in the hill, got 
into position and enfiladed them. Whilst this was going on, 
one of the Russian batteries continued its crushing fire on the 
retreating troops of Codrington. 

The troops of General Kiriakow, after their encounter with 
the French near the telegraph, did not stop again in their 
retreating movement till they reached the Katcha, and they 
were followed by the regiment of Borodino. The light battery, 
No. 2, was the last to quit the position. It was with great 
difficulty that it cleared the height in consequence of its loss 
in horses. 

At this point the English are again brought upon the stage ; 
and it is both curious and instructive to compare this descrip- 
tion of their manceuvres with those hitherto received in England 
as best authenticated. 

At length, it is stated, the divisions of the Duke of Cambridge 
and General Evans, having reached the river, began to cross; 
whilst Brown’s division reached the left bank despite of the 
fire of the regiment of the Grand Duke Michel, and that of 
twelve guns placed behind a low earthwork! on the right of the 
main road. Seeing this, Prince Gortschakow ordered two batteries 
of the same regiment, who had suffered less than the other, to 
charge with the bayonet ; whereupon the English, drawing back 
towards the river and letting them approach to within a short 
distance, opened a deadly fire on them. After losing their 
colonel and several other officers, they retired towards the 
earthwork in such a manner as to prevent the batteries from 
covering their retreat. Close upon their heels followed an 
English regiment, the 23d, on whose approach the gunners in 
the earthwork limbered up and hurried off, leaving two guns 
which they were unable to move; the one from want of horses, 
and the other from its disabled state. In another moment the 
English flag was seen floating from the earthwork. But the 
first and second battalions of the Wladimir regiment are at 
hand to retrieve the disaster. Reckless of the terrible fire of 
the English, they execute an impetuous bayonet-charge in a 
earthwork popularly called the Great Redoubt, which they carried by 


a rush, 
1 Epaulement—the Great Redoubt. 
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compact mass; the English are driven out of the breastwork, 
having hardly time to fire a few shots ; and it is occupied anew 
by the Russians, who, sheltered behind the parapet, open a very 
animated fire against the English, compelled to retire precipitately 
towards the river. “ Whilst this was passing, the French had 
occupied the telegraph height, and their reserves were already 
massed on the left bank, whilst the troops of General Kiriakow 
were in full retreat towards the Katcha.” 

The cartridges of the Grand Duke’s regiment being just now 
exhausted, the English, after getting beyond the reach of the 
smooth-bore muskets, had only to sustain the fire of a handful 
of Wladimir riflemen; so they halted at some paces from the 
river, and there having begun to re-form, they re-opened their 
fire. Lord Raglan ordered up the divisions of the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lacy-Evans, who by this time had managed to 
cross the river, to support the shattered troops of Brown. They 
advanced again towards the earthwork, and the situation of the 
Russians became critical; the more especially because they 
had no longer any artillery at hand to disturb the English in 
their formation or advance, and the terrible riflemen had picked 
off a startling proportion of their officers. Nevertheless Prince 
Gortschakow and General Kvizinsky did not shrink from a 
fresh sacrifice to keep the position; they both commanded a 
bayonet charge, and led on in person the remains of the 
Wladimirs, who, excited by the example of their leaders, 
rushed forward with hurrahs, some over the breastwork, some 
from its sides, and flung themselves on the foe. “ At the sight 
of the decisive onslaught of this regiment, the first line of the 
English battalions became confused, broke, and began retiring 
towards the bridge. But in this supreme moment our (the 
Russian) troops were all of a sudden taken in flank by French 
artillery, and this unforeseen attack determined the success of 
the action in favour of the English.”? 

It is then explained that St. Arnaud, learning the obstinate 
resistance encountered by the English, had suspended for some 
instants the advance of his troops, and after occupying the 
telegraph hill, had directed against the Russian right flank 
three French batteries and half an English battery. This 
artillery, comprising 23 guns, opened a deadly fire, and at the 
same moment the French troops resumed their onward march. 
Thus taken at disadvantage, the Wladimir regiment first 
halted, then made a fresh charge with the bayonet, then took 


1This statement, that the guns fired into the flank of the Wladimirs, 
is evidently copied from the Russian account, quoted and accounted for by 
Kinglake, vol. ii. p. 462, note (Fourth Edition). The guns in question 
were either Turner’s battery on the knoll, or the guns of Evans’ Division. 
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refuge behind the breastwork, and stood at bay. The brigade 
Colin Campbell threatened to turn it on its right flank; the 
division of Prince Napoleon, advancing more to the left, hastened 
to cut it off from the road to Sebastopol; the French battery 
thundered on its flank, whilst the divisions of Brown, Lacy- 
Evans, and the Duke of Cambridge, rained on it a shower of 
shells and musket bullets. But the regiment moved not; 
although it had lost its commander, three chiefs of battalion, 
14 captains, 30 officers, and about 1300 soldiers, it stood firm. 

At length, fearing that the retreat would be cut off, and 
seeing that all hope was over of restoring the battle in the 
centre and the left flank, Menschikow, about four in the after- 
noon, ordered Gortschakow to draw off the troops of the right 
flank on the chain of heights; and the retreat was effected in 
good order, with the loss of only two guns, those already men- 
tioned as abandoned in the breastwork. Indeed, the Russian 
artillery, far from being disabled as we supposed, now figures 
as a decisive check on the pursuit. How this opportune effi- 
ciency is to be reconciled with the prior story of its loss in 
men and horses, and how a single company of the Wladimir 
regiment, surrounded and out-numbered as it was, ever escaped 
to tell the tale, we confess ourselves unable to unravel. There 
is also a good deal of minor inconsistency and tautology in the 
narrative, mostly suppressed in our abridgment; and the 
General, if he is to be held responsible for it, is at variance 
with Russian officers of rank present at the engagement, whose 
published statements we have read. None of these mention an 
infantry fight at the telegraph, although this is just the event 
which they would have commemorated for the honour of their 
countrymen. Kiriakow says expressly that the tide of conflict 
began to turn against the Russians in the centre and the right 
wing (where they were opposed to the British), when the first 
success of the French had been stopped on the left wing; and 
Anitschoff, after describing the retreat of the Russian centre 
and right, speaks of their being “followed by the left wing, 
which had withstood and repelled the attack of the four French 
divisions till the moment of the general retreat.” 

Todleben attributes the loss of the battle mainly to the supe- 
rior discipline and arms of the Allies. The smooth-bore musket, 
he says, was utterly unable to contend with the rifle, to which 
the close formation of the Russians gave marked advantages. 
He also thinks that the omission to fortify the heights was a 
blunder; and he censures the over-hasty retreat of Kiriakow 
from the telegraph heights. 

Prince Menschikow having made good his retreat to Sebas- 
topol, anxious consultations were held as to the best methods 
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of defence. Todleben himself was immediately set to work to 
strengthen the fortifications ; and orders were given to Admiral 
Kornilow to block up the entry of the roadstead by sinking a 
certain number of ships, whose crews were to be added to the 
garrison. Before executing this order, the Admiral assembled a 
council of naval officers, and submitted to them that the enemy, 
after having occupied the north-west side of the roadstead, 
might force the Russian fleet to abandon its actual position, 
take possession of the north side, and burn, by the fire of their 
batteries, the ships moored in the great bay. Starting from these 
assumptions, the Admiral resolved to attempt a very hazardous 
enterprise ; he proposed to sail out, and attack the Allied fleet 
at anchor off Cape Loukoul. He had calculated that, if his plan 
succeeded, the fleet of the Black Sea could disperse the invading 
armada of transports, and thus deprive the Allied army of 
reinforcements and means of subsistence. In case of the failure 
of the attack, Kornilow proposed to grapple with the enemy’s 
vessels, and blow himself up along with them. This bold 
stroke, according to the brave Admiral, would inevitably have 
so weakened the Allied squadrons that so much of them as 
escaped destruction would not have ventured to attack the 
powerful batteries of the port; and the Allied army, unaided by 
the fleet, would not have been in a condition to render it- 
self master of the town. On the arrival of the Russian rein- 
forcements, the Allies, so at least thought Admiral Kornilow, 
could not have failed of being definitively crushed by superior 
forces. 

This project was rejected as too hazardous, first by the Coun- 
cil, and secondly by Prince Menschikow ; and no alternative was 
left but to sink the ships, seven in number, with a portion of 
their armament, which there was not time to disembark. The 
ceremony is described as solemn and melancholy in the extreme. 
“The sailors, their hearts swelling with anguish, looked on in 
silence whilst the waves engulfed these noble vessels, to 
which, for the fleet of the Black Sea, were attached so many 
glorious recollections. But the emotion was at its height when 
the steamer ‘Gromonossitz’ was ordered to fire into the ‘Tri- 
Sviatitelia, to hasten its submersion. Tears restrained till then 
rolled down the cheeks of our brave sailors.” 

In the meantime, the Allied armies had arrived (Sept. 24) 
near Belbeck ; their bivouacs could be discerned from the North 
Fort. The insufficient garrison of this fort expected thenceforth 
from hour to hour to see its feeble entrenchments attacked by a 
powerful adversary ; and its position seemed the more critical, 
insomuch as Prince Menschikow had quitted Sebastopol in the 
night to proceed with his army to Bakhtchisarai by the Macken- 
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zie heights. After his departure, there remained in Sebastopol 
16,569 fighting men, including several battalions of sailors. On 
the 13th, the North Fort had twelve guns in position on the land 
side ; and these were so placed as to be unable to concentrate 
their fire ; whilst ships brought close to the shore could. batter 
it with impunity. Works constructed under the direction of 
Todleben had materially strengthened it by the 25th, but it still 
offered a front of a verst and a half (about a mile), armed only 
with twenty-nine guns, and he gives it as his opinion, “ that the 
insufficient garrison which was to defend the northern side of 
the roadway would hardly have been able, despite of its bravery 
and its spirit, to oppose a slightly-prolonged resistance to a 
numerous enemy.” The state of the North Fort on the 25th 
September is thus described :-— 


“In the North Fort, there was scarcely time to elevate its low para- 
pet, of little thickness, and half crumbled away, to give it the elevation 
of a field-work, so as to form a protection against the fire of the enemy. 
* To adapt the parapet to musketry, a banquette was added, and the crest 
of the parapet was supplied with battlements formed of earth-bags. 
The old walls of the scarp gave way to the pressure of the earth freshly 
brought to augment the elevation of the parapet. They crumbled 
down, and filled up the narrow ditch with their ruins. Thus it fell out 
that in the western bastion a practicable breach, quite fit for use, was 
formed before ever the enemy had approached the work. And all this 
happened at the very moment when the enemy’s columns were already 
in view of the North Fort, on the space extending between the Katcha 
and the Belbeck.” 


Admiral Kornilow, however, resolved to hold the fort to the last 
extremity, and dispositions were made, at his desire, by Todle- 
ben for the reception of the expected assailants. These are 
minutely described, and their insufficiency against a resolute 
assault is demonstrated by an elaborate train of reasoning, in 
which the pros and cons are carefully weighed. It was conse- 
quently with a sensation of relief, mingled with astonishment, 
that, on the morning of the 26th September, the garrison, con- 
stantly on the alert, and in momentary expectation of an attack, 
learned that the Allied army was moving towards the east in the 
direction of the Mackenzie Farm. The fears felt for the north 
was now transferred to the south, which had been comparatively 
neglected, under an impression that it was not likely to be the 
first object of the besiegers. Its garrison consisted only of 5000 
men, including sailors, and Admiral Nakhmikow, the local com- 
mander, despairing of an effectual resistance, made the neces- 
sary arrangements for sinking all the ships of his squadron, to 
prevent them from being captured, and (Sept. 26) issued the fol- 
lowing order of the day : — 
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“The enemy is advancing towards the city, which has but a weak 
garrison for its defence. I find myself obliged to sink the vessels of 
the squadron intrusted to me, and to unite the crews, armed with 
their boarding-weapons, to the garrison. I am convinced that each of 
the commanders, officers, and sailors, will fight like a hero; we shall 
be about 3000 ; the rallying-place is the square of the Theatre. Let 
the squadron hold itself forewarned.” 


On the evening of the 26th, the news arrived in the town that 
the Allies had seized a part of the baggage-train of Menschikow’s 
army, and cut off its communications with Sebastopol. With 
the exception of this intelligence, nothing was heard of or from 
the army; at this critical period, no one in Sebastopol knew 
what had become of it or where it was to be found. 


“Thus the defenders of Sebastopol had no assistance to reckon 
upon ; we have seen that it was impossible to repulse the enemy with 
the unaided forces of the garrison. There remained to them no other 
alternative than that of laying down their lives gloriously on the post 
confided to their bravery. 

“ On the morning of the 27th, the clergy made a procession, with 
the cross and the holy water, along the whole line of defence. Kor- 
vilow, riding round the entrenchments, harangued the troops, and 
sought to excite their courage. 

«My children,’ he said, ‘ we must fight against the enemy to the 
last extremity ; every man of us must die on the spot rather than give 
way. Kill the man who shall dare to talk of falling back. Kiil me 


9,99 


myself, should I give such an order. 


Had the Admiral ever heard of Henri de la Rochejaquelin’s 
address to his followers: Si favance, suivez-mot. Si je tombe, 
vengez-mot. Si je recule, tuez-moi. Kornilow’s address to the 
regiment of Moscow was in the same exalted strain :— 

“ Soldiers of the regiment of Moscow, you find yourselves here on the 
extreme limits of Russia; you defend a corner dear to the Russian 
empire. The Tzar and all Russia have their eyes fixed on you. If 
you do not faithfully discharge your duty, Moscow, at your return, will 
not receive you as sous worthy of the name you bear.” 


However, adds Todleben, neither the exaltation of the troops, 
nor their resolution to fight to the last, would have been able to 
save Sebastopol, if the enemy had attacked immediately after 
his passage of the Tschernaia. 

The strategic reasons which at first induced Prince Men- 
schikow to leave the garrison to their fate are examined in 
detail ; the principal being the supposed impossibility of mak- 
ing head behind incomplete fortifications against an enemy 
flushed with recent victory, and the fear of losing his whole 
army with the town. His plan, it seems, was to hang upon the 
rear of the Allies, harass their communications, and save at least 
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the rest of the peninsula. Why he abandoned this plan is not 
explained ; all we are permitted to know of the change of 
intention is the fact, that, on the 30th September, about midday, 
to the great joy of the whole garrison, his troops appeared on 
the heights of Belbeck, and at two in the afternoon the Prince 
arrived in person at the North Fort. 

As soon as the Allied armies appeared on the south, all the 
workmen that could be got together were employed to strengthen 
the defences on that side, and a good deal was done within four 
days in the execution of new batteries connected by earthworks ; 
but it is stated over and over again, with wearisome iteration, 
that all must have proved unavailing against a combined and 
resolute assault. The only hope of the besieged lay in the (to 
them) unaccountably cautious and dilatory proceedings of the 
besiegers, who were all along acting on an impression that the 
place was too strong to be attacked before the fire of its artillery 
had been at least partially subdued. They therefore resolved 
to construct siege batteries, and on the night of the 27th the 
first trench was opened by the French. 


“This,” says Todleben, “was done without our suspecting it, 
favoured as it was by a strong wind which blew off the town during 
the whole night in the direction of the enemy’s works, so that we only 
became aware of it at dawn. Those who know anything of siege 
warfare may imagine what a joyful impression we must have felt at the 
sight. It became then evident for us that the allies had not decided 
on an immediate assault, and that they intended first to establish 
batteries in the hope of disabling our artillery ; so that we might yet 
gain time, at least during some days. Everybody in Sebastopol was 
gladdened by this happy event : they addressed mutual congratulations 
to each other ; for all saw in it a guarantee of success, and the hope 
that the town would be saved.” 


Dating from this period, the contest was turned into one of 
engineering skill, in which the Allies were certainly worsted ; for 
the strength of the defences increased faster than the means of 
destroying or overcoming them. This reflects the more honour 
on Todleben and his branch of the service, because not only (as 
already mentioned) was there an extraordinary scarcity of tools, 
but the rocky nature of the ground, almost entirely denuded of 
turf, caused great difficulty in getting proper materials for the 
earthworks, which, being more than half composed of stones and 
gravel, were liable to sink or crumble under fire. The first 
decisive trial began at half-past six on the morning of the 17th 
October, when all the besieging batteries simultaneously opened 
fire. In full expectation that an assault would ensue, the 
Russian troops were drawn up behind their entrenchments and 
suffered greatly. The works, also, were damaged in parts, and 
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some guns were dismounted. But the garrison replied with 
such effect, that in rather more than four hours the French 
batteries were completely silenced. 


“The cannonade had lasted more than three hours with equal 
vivacity on all points, when, all of a sudden, about half-past nine, one 
of our shells blew up a powder-magazine in one of the French batteries 
on the Rodolph hill. This explosion was hailed on our side by a loud 
and triumphant hurrah. The French battery was completely over- 
thrown, which permitted us to concentrate all our energies on the 
other French batteries on the hill. Half an hour after the first ex- 
plosion there was a second. These two explosions were not without 
results, for the fire of the French artillery began gradually to slacken, 
and was soon entirely extinguished. Towards half-past ten its fire 
ceased definitively along the whole line. 

“ Such was not the result of our contest with the English batteries, 
which were not long in manifesting a great relative superiority over 
our artillery, arising principally from the difference of calibre. The 
Third Bastion suffered especially from the English batteries, exposed 
as it was tothe concentrated fire of the Montagne Vert and the Mont 
Woronzow.” 


At this point the account of the land attack is interrupted to 
describe the simultaneous attack of the Allied fleets on the sea- 
defences; and the narratives are intermingled in a manner 
which makes it no easy task to connect or follow the threads. 
We shall endeavour to extract the most important statement 
regarding the English cannonade, and then return to the fleets. 
Speaking of the effects of the English fire on the third bastion 
(the Great Redan), the General adds :— 


“The loss in men had been so considerable that the gunners of 
several pieces had been already replaced twice. Despite of the evident 
superiority of the English, the artillerymen, exalted by the example of 
their valorous chiefs, would not yield to the enemy, and thus perse- 
vered in their energetic defence. The necessary measures were taken 
on this bastion for continuing the fire, notwithstanding all the 
damage that had been done. The embrasures which gave way were 
instantly cleared off; the officers, setting the example, mounted the 
parapet and took part in the work. The sailors emulated the zeal of 
the sappers. But all efforts were powerless to prevent the English 
artillery from completely overcoming ours. To complete the critical 
position of the third bastion, about half-past three a shell blew up the 
powder-magazine placed in its saillant. When the smoke dispersed, 
the survivors had before their eyes the horrible picture of the effects of 
the explosion. All that part of the front of the bastion had been 
thrown into the ditch ; the guns and their platforms were upset; on 
the sides lay half-burnt and disfigured bodies; and across the rolling 
and infernal crash of the artillery were heard from far the shouts of the 
exulting foe. The explosion caused the deaths of more than a hundred 
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men, and amongst them was one of whom no trace could ever be re- 
covered, Captain-Lieutenant Leslie. From that moment all possibility 
of replying to the English artillery was at an end. The defence on 
this point was completely paralysed, and the expectation at the Kara- 
belnaia was to see the enemy take advantage of the result, and 
advance immediately to the assault.” 


Of the twenty-two guns with which the bastion was armed, 
twenty were disabled ; and in all the bastion there remained 
but five gunners who, keeping firm to the two remaining guns, 
fired the last shots. Ten guns of other batteries were also 
disabled by the English fire. But although the Allied armies 
had been from early dawn on foot and ready for the assault, 
the heavy check sustained by the French batteries acted so 
powerfully on them, that they did not profit by the opportunity, 
and busied themselves in repairing the damage caused to their 
batteries, to commence soon afterwards a regular siege. 

Kornilow was amongst the Russians killed. Todleben had 
carried him a report of the fulfilment of his orders, but he in- 
sisted on going himself to the third bastion, despite of the 
remonstrances and assurances addressed to him. “I am per- 
fectly convinced,” was his reply, “ that every one of you will do 
his duty as honour and circumstances may demand, but on this 
solemn day to see our heroes on the theatre of their exploits is 
an imperative want of my soul.” And in spite of the prayers 
of those who surrounded him, he went on horseback to the 
Malakhow, where he was wounded mortally by a bullet which 
shattered his right leg. “Well, gentlemen, I depend on you to 
defend Sebastopol! do not surrender it!” exclaimed Kornilow 
with emphasis, addressing himself to the officers who pressed 
about him; and he almost immediately lost consciousness. 
“Tell all,” he exclaimed just before he died, “that it is sweet 
to die when the conscience is pure. May God bless Russia and 
the Emperor! Save Sebastopol and the fleet!” These were 
his last words. 

In the general summary of the results of this day’s artillery 
contest by land, it is stated that the Allies attacked with 120 
guns, including eighteen mortars of large calibre, and that the 
Russians replied with 118 guns, including five mortars. The 
advantage of weight of metal and elevation of ground was with 
the Allies. They threw altogether 9000 projectiles, the besieged 
20,000. The Russians lost in killed and wounded 1112; the 
French 204 ; and the English 144. 

The attack by sea confessedly failed, although the superiority 
of weight of metal and number of guns was on the side of the 
combined fleets. The summary stands thus :—* All the squad- 
rons united engaged our five batteries with a broadside of 1244 
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guns, to which we could only oppose 152, that is to say, an 
eighth of the number.” It is further stated that the fleets had 
the advantage of distance, some of the Russian batteries being 
so placed that their guns could not be brought to bear on 
vessels at short range. But, on the other hand, their elevation 
was in their favour, and the plunging shot of the Star Fort 
caused material damage to the ships. The Constantine battery 
suffered most :— 

“Placed on a jutting promontory, this battery was of the horse-shoe 
shape, one-half facing the open sea, —the other half the roadstead. The 
higher platform of this battery was without shelter against a fire from 
the side or rear; and even on the north-west of this work, a part of the 
ground remained almost undefended, being only commanded by two 
guns. We have seen that the English took advantage of these imperfec- 
tions of our armament, by posting their ships in front of the undefended 
space, and sweeping at close range the open battery by a fire in flank 
and rear, so that of twenty-seven guns on the platform twenty-two were 
soon silenced, and the gunners, overwhelmed with projectiles and frag- 
ments of stone, were compelled to take refuge in the casemates. The 
front wall of the Constantine battery, however, although riddled with 
balls, which damaged the sides of ten embrasures, was not traversed 
by any of the enemy’s projectiles. The guns in the casemates remained 
intact; but of six furnaces for heating red-hot balls, only one escaped 
destruction. The explosions of three munition-chests placed in the 
east of the battery contributed in part to the disarrangement of the 
platform. Fifty-five men were put hors de combat at the Constantine 
battery: five killed and fifty wounded.” 


The Russian coast batteries fired 16,000 shots on this day. 
Reinforcements had kept pouring in on both sides ; on the day 
when the batteries opened, it is computed that the Allied army 
exceeded 85,000, whilst 31,000 had been added to the Russian. 
Eager to profit by this augmentation of force and lay the 
foundation for the offensive operations which he meditated on 
a great scale, Menschikow determined to attack the besiegers 
on their rear on the side of the Tchorgoune, in the direction of 
Balaclava. What Todleben calls the unskilful dispositions of 
the English commander-in-chief, were an encouragement to 
such an enterprise; Lord Raglan having in effect established a 
vast entrenched camp, out of all proportion to the number of 
his troops, destined at the same time to carry on the siege of 
Sebastopol, to cover the chain of heights between Inkermann 
and Balaclava, and lastly, to defend Balaclava itself. The first 
objects of attack were the redoubts defended by the Turks, who 
gave way after an obstinate resistance ; and the advance of the 
Russians to carry off the guns captured in them, led to the 
famous light cavalry charge under Lord Cardigan, as well as 
to the affair with the heavy horse under Scarlett, and the 
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repulse of the Russian cavalry by the “thin red line,” which 
has become historical. It is not the only matter of popular 
belief that has become historical without being founded on fact; 
and it is no more than justice to Lord Clyde to add, that he 
himself never suppressed the circumstance that when, instead of 
forming square, he drew up the 93d Highlanders to receive 
cavalry, he was well aware that they had a rough kind of for- 
tification in their front.1 The affair is thus described by 
Todleben :— 


“ Six squadrons of the Grand Duke of Weimar’s hussars, and three 
Fyotricas of the Cossacks of the Don, made a charge against the 93d 
Highlanders, whilst eight squadrons of the Duke of Leuchtenberg’s 
hussars and the Cossacks of the Oural advanced on the right against 
Searlett’s brigade. The Highlanders having allowed our hussars to 
approach within musket shot, received their attack by a discharge of 
grape and several volleys of musketry; our hussars penetrated never- 
theless as far as the enemy’s park, placed in the middle of the camp, 
and entrenched by ditches (fosses). In face of this unexpected 
obstacle, and already sensibly shaken by the cross-fire of the enemy, 
our hussars, as well as the Cossacks, were obliged to retire. At the 
same moment the hussars of the Duke of Leuchtenberg and the Cos- 
sacks of the Oural, encountered by the charge of the English dragoons 
and the grape of a battery of horse-artillery under Scarlett, were also 
obliged to fall back. But when Scarlett endeavoured to follow up his 
advantage, he fell under a cross-fire, and was obliged to fall back in 
his turn.” 


When Lord Cardigan was leading his devoted band to what 
seemed to lookers-on an assured disaster, a French general ex- 
claimed: C'est beau, c'est superbe; mais ce west pas la guerre. 


1 «The Russians on their left drew back for a moment, and then in one 
grand line dashed at the Highlanders. The ground flies beneath their horses’ 
feet ; gathering speed at every stride, they dash on towards that thin red 
streak topped with a line of steel (the italics are the author’s). The Turks fire 
a volley at 800 yards and run. As the Russians came within 600 yards, 
down goes that line of steel in front, and out rings a rattling volley of Minie 
musketry. The distance is too great; the Russians are not checked, but 
still sweep onwards through the smoke with the whole force of horse and 
man, here and there knocked over by the shot of our batteries above. With 
breathless suspense every one awaits the bursting of the wave upon the line 
of Gaelic rock ; but ere they came within 150 yards, another deadly volley 
flashes from the levelled rifles, and carries death and terror into the Russians. 
They wheel about, open files right and left, and fly back faster than they 
came. ‘Bravo, Highlanders! well done!’ shout the excited spectators ; 
but events thicken. The Highlanders and their splendid front are soon for- 
gotten; men scarcely have a moment to think of this fact, that the 93d 
never altered their formation to receive that tide of horsemen. ‘No,’ said 
Sir Colin Campbell, ‘I did not think it worth while to form them even four 
deep.’ The ordinary British line, two deep, was quite sufficient to receive 
these Muscovite cavaliers.’ "—The War, etc., by W. H. Russell, p. 289. 
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Todleben, who adopts the Staff-Officer’s version of the attendant 
and preliminary circumstances of the order, confirms the view 
taken by the Frenchman :— 


“Hardly had our cavalry succeeded in forming, when the English 
cavalry came out from behind the height that had hitherto prevented 
us from seeing it. Immediately, and without allowing itself to be 
checked by the well-directed fire of eight guns of the light battery 
No. 7, and General Jabokitsky’s artillery, by that of the riflemen of the 
chasseurs of Odessa, and a company of the fourth battalion of light in- 
fantry, Cardigan dashed upon the battery of the Cossacks of the Don, 
who had taken up an advanced position, sabred the gunners, then 
charged our cavalry, overthrew it, and went further still beyond the line 
of redoubts in pursuit of our cavalry, which retired towards Tchorgoune. 

“But this brilliant charge brings no decisive advantage to the 
issue of the combat, and cost the English dear. Whilst their cavalry 
rushed against the battery, the Cossacks assailed their rear, and were 
nevertheless overthrown by a squadron of the 8th Hussars (English), 
which had been left in reserve. But at the same time three squadrons 
of the combined regiment of lancers were posted up in such a manner 
as to take the enemy in flank. 

‘“‘ However, the English cavalry, carried away by the elation of its 
first success, was hotly pursuing our cavalry, but at the moment when 
it least expected to be attacked, the three squadrons of lancers threw 
themselves on its left flank. This manoeuvre had a decisive success. 
The English cavalry, stopped in its pursuit, was crushed. Unexpect- 
edly attacked in flank, and finding itself at the same time under the 
cross-fire of artillery and musketry, it broke its ranks, turned bridle, 
and, pursued by our lancers and the fire of our artillery, was thrown 
into a complete rout. The field of battle was encumbered with the 
bodies of men and horses. The defeat of the Cardigan brigade made 
such an impression on the enemy, that the brigade of Scarlett, which 
had advanced in support, suddenly suspended its movement and 
turned back.” 


“Tf on that day,” adds Todleben, “the corps of General Lip- 
randi had been reinforced, Balaclava might have fallen into 
our hands.” As it was, the capture of the redoubts, and the 
destruction of a large part of the English cavalry, produced the 
most favourable impression on the tired, harassed, and deci- 
mated garrison of Sebastopol. The catastrophe of the Alma was 
forgotten; an unlimited confidence in the superiority of the 
Russian troops grew up anew, and their morale rose to the 
highest degree of energy. This newly-awakened spirit was 
directed to maintain a superiority of fire in the artillery contest 
which was continued without cessation on either side, and a 
dashing sally was hazarded. But still the Allies gained ground. 
The state of things on the 4th November, the eve of Inkermann, 
is thus described :— 
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“ We have related, with the greatest exactness, the operations of the 
defence, such as they occurred to this day; and it has been seen from 
the details into which we have entered, that it was impossible for the 
Russians to expect a fortunate result, if the enemy attempted to carry 
the town by assault, despite of the heroic efforts of its defenders. By 
dint of the works which the Allies had pushed with so much energy 
against the Bastion No. 4,! their trenches had been advanced to within 
sixty-five sajénes (about 150 yards) of the sail/ant of this bastion, 
which underwent daily terrible damage from the concentrated fire of 
the siege batteries; and although the damage was immediately re- 
paired under the enemy’s fire, and the disabled guns were replaced on 
the instant,—although the gaps made by wounds or death in the ranks 
of the garrison were speedily filled up by new combatants, it must be 
acknowledged that the forces of the defence in the Bastion No. 4 were 
approaching their last agony. 

“ Remark also that, at this very time, France, England, and Turkey 
were assembling new troops to be transported to the theatre of war. 
These, through the instrumentality of the powerful steam-fleet at the 
disposition of the Allies, could be conveyed to the Crimea before the 
Russian reinforcements, which, at the advanced season, would have to 
arrive by almost impassable roads. Such a state of things necessarily 
provoked the Russian army to attempt some decisive action, and the 
moment seemed by so much the better chosen for an enterprise of this 
kind, that in the second half of the month of October the effective of 
our troops in the Crimea had been considerably augmented by the 
recent arrival of the 4th corps of infantry.” 


After the arrival of these troops, the effective army under 
the orders of Menschikow at Sebastopol, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood, is computed at 100,000, exclusive of the crews 
of the fleet; the effective force of the Allied armies—French, 
English, and Turk—at rather less than 80,000. Although the 
English position on the heights was naturally strong, the number 
of troops occupying it was relatively small, and this conse 
quently was fixed upon as the most vulnerable point. General 
Soimonow, with 18,929 men and thirty-eight guns, was to start 
at six in the morning for the ravine of Carenage, and to be 
joined by General Pavlow, with 15,806 men and ninety-six 
guns, passing over the bridge of Inkermann. On their junction 
they were to be under the command of General de Dannenberg. 
Prince Gortschakow, with 22,444 men and eighty-eight guns, 
was to support the attack, and endeavour to effect a diversion. 
The garrison was to be on the alert and ready to act according 
to circumstances. The declared object of the enterprise was to 
drive back the right wing of the besiegers, and take firm pos- 
session of the ground occupied by them between the town and 
the shore. 

1 The Flagstaff Battery, or Bastion du Mat. 
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Before the troops started, Dannenberg took upon himself to 
give fresh orders, varying those of Menschikow ; and Soimonow, 
after vainly endeavouring to reconcile them, proceeded on a 
plan of his own; which carried him to a different side of 
the ravine from that originally intended, and prevented the 
meditated junction with Pavlow. Partly for this reason, and 
partly from the confined nature of the ground, the Russians 
never succeeded in concentrating an overpowering force at any 
point. Nor was the surprise so complete as might have been 
anticipated, for by the time they had emerged from the ravine 
in force, the English were on the alert and ready for them. 
The broad impression left by this history is, that all the troops 
fought with the most desperate gallantry, but that they were 
hurried into action as they came up, and that there was small 
display of generalship on either side. Evans’ division, under 
Pennefather,! was the first which encountered Soimonow :— 

‘“‘ The troops of the right column under General Soimonow, supported 
by their batteries, briskly attacked Evans’ division, and drove in the 
English skirmishers. This attack had to surmount the greatest diffi- 
culties, as much from the nature of the ground, as on account of 
the losses which the excellent arms of the English inflicted on our 
troops. But neither the difficulties of the ground nor the fire of the 
enemy could arrest the 10th division. The battalions of the Tomsk 
and Kolivansk regiments, supported by the 2d and 4th battalions of 
the regiment of Ekaterinebourg, having reached the English position, 
attacked Pennefather’s brigade. Two battalions of the regiment of 
Tomsk, and two of the regiment of Kolivansk, overthrew the English, 
got possession of the small entrenchment No. 2, before the camp of the 
2d Division, spiked two guns in it, and broke the carriages. At the 
same time the regiments of Taroutino and Borodino, which formed 
part of General Pavlow’s left column, also exchanged fire with the 


“The two other battalions of the regiment of Taroutino were received 
by a sustained and well-aimed fire from Adams’ skirmishers. Regard- 
less of this fire and of the stiffness of the ascent, these battalions, 
clinging to the rocks and bushes, scaled in a quarter of an hour the 
right cliff of the ravine of Carrieres, although it was very slippery and 
broken by the rain. Arrived at the top of the plateau, these battalions 
formed in columns of companies, and, supported by the fire of the 
artillery of Soimonow’s column, attacked the right wing of Adams’ 
brigade, while the two other battalions of the same regiment, and the 
regiment of Borodino, hastened to come and rejoin the two first bat- 
talions of Taroutino. The violent shock given to Adams’ brigade 
by the chasseurs of the 17th division made this brigade give ground. 
Immediately afterwards the two battalions of Taroutino attacked the 
Battery No.1. The English allowed our chasseurs to approach within 

1 Sir de Lacy-Evans was absent from illness at the commencement of the 
action, but immediately hurried to the field. 
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a short distance, and received them by a salvo of artillery. But the 
terrible losses inflicted on our chasseurs by this deadly fire did not 
succeed in driving them back. Closing their ranks, they rushed on 
this battery and got possession of it; but Adams immediately advanced 
and drove back our chasseurs. It was then that the regiments of Boro- 
dino and Taroutino, having a little re-formed their ranks, threw them- 
selves again on the remains of Adams’ brigade, already weakened by 
the combat, and drove it back, principally on its right wing, which 
was concentrated near the battery. Our battalions were already pre- 
pared to continue the attack, but they were suddenly arrested by the 
fresh troops of Bentinck’s brigade, which managed to arrive upon the 
field of battle with six guns. Whilst this was doing, the destiny of 
battles had also decided the fate of the battalions of the 10th division, 
which gave the brigades of Butler and Pennefather the possibility 
of uniting with the brigade of Adams, to crush the regiment of 
Borodino.” 


By eight o’clock the Russian advance had been checked; a 
part of the attacking force had been compelled to retire into the 
valley of Inkermann, and the hand-to-hand infantry conflict 
had given place to a sharp cannonade ; thirty-eight Russian 
guns replying to thirty English. The English artillery plied 
the Russians with Shrapnell shells; but the greatest loss sus- 
tained by them was from the rifle balls. “Many foreign works,” 
says Todleben, “attribute to us a great numerical superiority ; 
but this was far from being what it was supposed.” The 
English engaged in what he calls the first phase of the battle are 
computed by him at 11,585; the Russians at 15,141; a supe- 
riority which he conceives to have been more than compensated 
by the naturally strong position, the fieldworks, and the rifles 
of the English. 

The second phase began soon after eight by the advance of 
Pavlow’s column, headed by the regiment D’Okhotsk, which, 
after a desperate struggle, succeeded in capturing a_half- 
finished redoubt defended by the Coldstream. “ Nine guns 
were the prize of this brilliant exploit; three were imme- 
diately conveyed into the ravine, and the others spiked. Of 
the 600 Coldstream Guards who defended the battery, 200 
had been put hors de combat.” Reinforced by the rest of the 
Guards, the Coldstream advanced to retake the redoubt : 


“ Their attack was so impetuous that the soldiers of Okhotsk, who 
occupied the battery, could not maintain themselves in it. But at the 
same moment our reinforcements also took part in the struggle. 
General Dannenberg moved up the regiment of Jakoutsk and Selengh- 
insk. The first of these supported the soldiers of Okhotsk, who had 
been obliged to retire, and rushed resolutely on the enemy. A part 
of these troops entered the battery, and definitively drove the English 
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Guards, already disorganized, out of it; the other part of the same 
regiment, encountering the brigade of Goldie, overthrew it by a 
bayonet charge. It is thus that the regiment of Jakoutsk, after having 
pursued and consolidated the success of the attack of the regiment of 
Okhotsk, was able to take firm ground also on the right flank of the 
English position, having in front the brigade of Buller and that of 
Goldie, of which it had given a good account in a single charge.” 


The brigade of Torrens, led by Cathcart, was placed in a very 
critical situation, from which it extricated itself by a desperate 
charge; and although two siege guns, 18-pounders, opportunely 
ordered up by Lord Raglan, played with marked effect, the 
English, who had no more reserves to bring up, must have 
given way from sheer exhaustion, if their commander had not 
consented to accept the proffered assistance of the French— 
the Deus ex machind who (according to this history) is 
invariably at hand at the turning-point. The first reinforce- 
ments sent by them were received by so violent a fire that they 
broke and fell back precipitately. They were rallied, and 
returned to the charge. But the ardour of the Russians was 
now at its height. They were carrying all before them. A few 
efforts more, and the victory was theirs. But their fatigue as 
well as their ardour was at its acme— 


“ Tt was a decisive moment for both armies. After having sur- 
mounted enormous difficulties, and triumphed over the tenacity of the 
enemy, the Russians, receiving no reinforcements, exhausted their 
energy in a last effort; and the English extenuated with fatigue, 
deprived of the greater part of their generals and officers, felt that it 
was impossible for them to hold out any longer. The French them- 
selves, arrived the latest on the field, anxiously expected the reinforce- 
ments which had been announced to them, and without which they 
could not continue to hold their ground. A little after ten these rein- 
forcements, so impatiently expected by the French, joined them. On 
the steps of General Bosquet followed the Zouaves, the Algerian 
riflemen, and the Chasseurs d’ Afrique. These regiments were followed 
at a short distance by three battalions and a field-battery commanded 
by General D’Autemarre. These troops were to decide the issue of 
the fight.” 


The retreat of the Russians, however, was far from degenerat- 
ing intoa rout. Indeed it would seem that the French were 
temporarily repulsed, for in the next page we find :— 


“Tn proportion as the French advanced successfully, the English, a 
little rested, and supplied with ammunition, hastened to join their 
allies. Whilst this was going on, about twelve o'clock, the troops of 
D’ Autemarre, who had taken up a position on a hill, as well as those 
of General Monet, also engaged in the battle.” 

VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. F 
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The retreat, covered by the fire of the ships in the harbour, 
and by some skirmishers opportunely brought up and posted 
by Todleben, was deliberately and safely effected ; but out of 
the 34,835 Russians who had taken part in the battle on the 
plateau, 6 generals, 256 officers, and 10,467 rank and file were 
put hors de combat,—more than double the loss of the Allies. 

The loss of the battle is attributed by Todleben to the want 
of simultaneity in the advance of the Russians, the superiority 
of the French and English small-arms, and the omission of the 
Russian artillery to follow and support their infantry,—a service, 
he says, which was excellently executed by the corresponding 
arm inthe English army. He thinks that, although the Russians 
were repulsed, the Battle of Inkermann was favourable to them 
in its results. “It produced a deep impression on the Allies. 
In the first moment they had even the idea of raising the siege. 
But although this idea was abandoned by them, this important 
result follow ed, that the assault meditated against the Bastion 
No. 4, which for many reasons seemed about to be crowned 
with success, was adjourned, and that henceforth the operations 
of the Allies assumed gradually a defensive character.” 

The besieged were constantly adding to the strength of their 
works and their batteries, as well as to the numbers of their 
army. On the 17th October, when the bombardment began, 
they had only 118 guns in position to oppose to the fire of “the 
Allies; on the 14th November they had 240, although during 
the same interval of time 80 of their guns were dismounted 
and 150 gun-carriages destroyed. The most important works 
for strengthening the defences, especially those round the Mala- 
khow tower, were not commenced until the middle of November, 
when the Allies had been seven weeks before the place. They 
consisted principally of works closed at the mouth or entrance 
(fermés a la gorge), on each of the elevated points of the enceinte 
commanding the place ; so that, if the enemy broke through a 
weak place in the connecting portion of the line, they would be 
prevented from entering either of these insulated strongholds 
or fortresses from the rear :—-- 


“The closing of the Bastion No. 2 was begun on the 15th Novem- 
ber,’ and on the 19th of the same month we set to work to transform 
the fortifications of the Malakhow mound into a great closed polygon, 
which, by its vast dimensions, as well as by its commanding situation, 
should serve as a point of support to all the Karabelnaia. Its plan 


1 Bastion No. 2 is the Little Redan. It would seem that this work was 
not completed. After describing the manner in which the Russians, taken 
by surprise, were driven out of the Malakhow and the Little Redan, Bazancourt 
states that, rallying and supported by their reserves, they tried in vain to 
retake the Malakhow, but succeeded in retaking the Little Redan. “ In 
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was defined in accordance with the existing works, The semicircular 
glacis before the tower, and two batteries at its extremities, formed the 
direct front; the two batteries (28 and 44) formed part of the right 
front, which had received a broken formation, having been made to 
conform in this respect to the configurations of the borders of the 
mound. The left front, disposed on the opposite slope, was augmented 
by two jutting posts, arranged as to enclose two large powder-maga- 
zines. A breastwork which had been raised behind on the borders 
of the mound, and which was intended to protect the reserves placed 
on the slope, or those posted between the houses of the Malakhow 
suburb, served as bases for the entrance or gorge front. In arranging 
the two lateral fronts, care had been taken to flank their ditches as 
much as possible. 

“The execution of these immense works was accompanied by very 
great difficulty, by reason of the excessive hardness of the rocky soil, 
which reached almost to the very surface of the ground, especially 
on the side of the right front, where the work could only be done 
during the night, without being exposed to the fire of the English 
riflemen.” 


From Todleben’s summary of the second period of the siege, 
including December 1854 and January 1855, we learn that 
although the Allies also had added to their batteries, their fire 
had slackened considerably, and that they had even suspended 
their approaches whilst they were employed in strengthening 
the positions on the side of the Tschernaia as well as on the 
side of Sebastopol. Their trenches had been advanced suffi- 
ciently close greatly to disquiet the besieged, who in most other 
respects had reason to entertain better hopes of the result than 
when the Allies first appeared before the place. 

The second volume of the first part concludes with a chapter 
in which the respective conditions of the besiegers and besieged, 
as regards the supply of provisions, hospital accommodation, 
and the health of the troops, are stated and compared. We 
learn from it, that although the Russians were never actually in 
want of provisions, they were frequently straitened in their 
supplies, and that at one time, with 25,000 sick and wounded 
in the town, they were unable to find room, attendance, and 
medicines for more than half. Through the blunders of their 
commissariat, much of their winter clothing did not arrive till 
vain the captain of engineers, Renoux, exerted himself with his-sappers to 
close the opening of the Little Redan, in which he is already beginning to 
entrench himself. Unhappily the obstacle he has created is still insufficient, 
and cannot cover our troops, who, forced to abandon the ground which they 
had so vigorously seized, threw themselves into the ditches,” ete. The clos- 
ing of the Malakhow, therefore, was apparently the cause of an irreparable 
disaster to the besieged. General Niel states that the closing of the gorge 
was very useful to the French, in enabling them to withstand all the efforts 
of the Russians.”—Journal/, ete. p. 37, note. 
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it was no longer wanted ; but the wonder is how they managed, 
with only a single line of road open, to transport men, food, 
ammunition, clothes, and necessaries sufficient to keep pace 
with the constantly increasing armies and resources of the Allies. 
The sacrifice of men and animals was doubtless enormous, but 
it was endured without a murmur; and at the point of time 
where the history breaks off, towards the end of February 1855, 
the Czar had just decreed a new levy throughout the whole of 
his vast empire for the prosecution of the war. 

It will be collected from our remarks and extracts, literal and 
abridged, that the work before us is of unequal merit and autho- 
rity, and that we are seldom permitted to forget that it is edited, 
not written, by the distinguished and eminently scientific soldier 
whose name adorns the title-page. The plans of defence, the 
construction of the new works, and the siege operations, strictly 
so called, which were directed by him, or fell under his own 
personal observation, are always clearly described; but the 
accounts of engagements and manceuvres beyond the walls are 
too frequently open to the same criticism as his narrative of the 
battle of the Alma: they want the unity, succinctness, and 
perspicuity which betoken the hand of a single well-informed 
and impartial historian. We refrain from further comment till 
the completion of the work ; and by that time most probably 


Mr. Kinglake’s anxiously expected continuation will be before 
the world. 
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Art. III.—-Apologia pro Vita Sua. By Joun Henry NEw- 
MAN, D.D. London: Longman & Co., 1864. 


BEFORE entering upon that which constitutes the permanent 
interest of this book, we must, however reluctantly, touch for a 
moment on the quarrel which led to its publication. There is 
little in it for either of the two combatants to be proud of. Each 
has said things which before long he will probably wish unsaid. 
If there must be such encounters, there is no reason why they 
should be carried on with such bitter personal rancour. In 
some of its features—we are far from saying in its issue—the 
contest calls to mind the well-known combat in The Lady of 
the Lake. There is the fiery Gael, dealing fierce sweeping blows 
with his heavy claymore, as eager and reckless as he is honest 
and brave; and confronting him there is a foe worthy of his 
steel, the accomplished swordsman, the perfect master of fence, 
whose “blade is sword and shield.” But we miss—we say it 
with regret—the courtesy of speech, the generous spirit which 
scorns to take advantage of an enemy, the disdain of petty 
manceuvres, the chivalrous respect for each other’s prowess. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect that theological dispu- 
tants should display the knightly qualities which sit naturally 
on a gay prince, and a rude Highland reiver. Putting aside, 
however, so far as we can, as unworthy both of the subject and 
of the men, the bitterness and wrath, and clamour and evil- 
speaking, let us try to estimate, calmly and impartially, the real 
merits of the controversy. 

In the January number of Macmillan’s Magazine, Mr. Kings- 
ley, in reviewing Froude’s History of the Reign of Elizabeth, 
made use of the following words: “ Truth, for its own sake, had 
never been a virtue with the Roman clergy. Father Newman 
informs us that it need not be, and on the whole ought not to 
be; that cunning is the weapon which Heaven has given to the 
saints wherewith to withstand the brute male force of the 
wicked world, which marries and is given in marriage.” When 
called to account for these words, the writer, probably conscious 
that what he meant was fundamentally true, and yet that he 
had intended no personal offence to Dr. Newman, and not caring 
to enter into details, to analyse, and to discriminate, contented 
himself with returning such an answer as he thought would 
have the effect of getting rid of the matter without further dis- 
cussion. We cannot disguise our opinion that in this Mr. 
Kingsley acted wrongly. He ought to have known that men 
are sensitive to any attack in which truth is concerned ; that it 
was his duty so far at least to discriminate, as to show that he 
never meant to attribute anything inconsistent with Dr. New- 
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man’s personal honour. We could not wonder that Dr. Newman 
was angry; but we did wonder that a man who could so well 
afford to scorn the accusation in its worst sense, and who must, 
we thought, have known that it could not have been meant in 
that sense, should condescend to vent his wrath in a pamphlet 
of such gall as this century has hardly produced, even in the 
arena of theology. It had great success. The reading world 
enjoyed the malicious pleasure of a good laugh at a popular 
author. But the ordinary public smiled to see a saintly man as 
bitter and spiteful as one of themselves; and those who had a 
high idea of Dr. Newman, felt that he had lowered himself. 
Mr. Kingsley replied, and the tone of his reply was such as 
he will probably one day greatly regret. It is no doubt some 
excuse for fury when the red flag has been shaken full in 
one’s face. But he ought not to have allowed himself to confuse 
two very different things. While maintaining and proving, as 
we think he does prove, what he had originally asserted, viz., 
the dangerous nature of Dr. Newman’s teaching, as tending to 
sap and undermine a simple and manly love of truth for its own 
sake, he ought not to have insinuated against him personally 
the hateful charge of equivocation. Of course Dr. Newman 
rejoined ; and his rejoinder betrayed the secret of his previous 
irritability and bitterness. It came out that for twenty years 
the feeling had been rankling within him that the great bulk of 
his countrymen,and even many of his own former friends, regarded 
him as a dishonest man; a man who had professed himself an 
Anglican for years after he had become a Romanist, and that 
with the deliberate purpose of seducing Anglicans to Romanism. 
Conscious to himself how incapable he was of such baseness, 
he caught at Mr. Kingsley’s words as affording him an oppor- 
tunity of rebutting the charge. In doing this, he was guilty of 
some unfairness. The kind of dishonesty of which he chooses 
to consider himself accused is nowhere even hinted at by Mr. 
Kingsley. He does, indeed, refuse to regard a sermon preached 
by Dr. Newman shortly before he resigned his living, as a 
“Protestant” sermon. And no one can doubt that he was 
justified in this refusal. If justification were needed, it is 
amply supplied by Dr. Newman’s own account of himself. 
That at the time when the sermon was written the writer's 
mind was divided within itself, one part strongly urging him 
towards the Romish Church, the other feebly clinging to 
Anglicanism ; and that the sermon was the expression of that 
set of feelings and opinions which ultimately gained the day, 
we should have thought Dr. Newman would at once admit. 
His not doing so we can only regard as a proof that he con- 
sidered his position, at the bar of public opinion, as justifying 
him in using, for the time, the arts of a special pleader. 


‘ 
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His torturing Mr. Kingsley’s language into a charge of de- 
liberate treachery, we can only regard as a proof of the desire 
which burned within him to dispel the cloud under which he 
conceived himself to lie. 

But however mistaken or distorted may have been Dr. New- 
man’s view on this point, we can hardly regret the mistake or 
distortion which led him to write the book which he has written. 
It is in every respect one of the most remarkable books of the 
day. Both in matter and in manner it recalls the Confessions 
of St. Augustine. In style it is a model of pure, racy, idiomatic 
English. The words have evidently flowed from his practised 
pen with an ease and rapidity only equalled by the grace of the 
forms into which they fall; and the composition, though 
bearing the marks of fiery haste, is a model of continuous 
and consecutive argument. The subject is one of the most 
interesting that can be conceived: the history of a singularly 
pure and noble and tender soul, struggling towards the light, in 
obedience to the laws of its own nature, through perplexity and 
darkness, through doubt and difficulty, through | fightings without 
and fears within. At the same time it lays bare some of the 
secret springs of an important religious movement, which has 
given a colour to our times. To Oxford men it calls up once 
familiar images of faces and forms that peopled the scenes 
among which their youth was spent, now dimmed by the 
distance of more than twenty years. Most vividly of these 
rises the image of that slight spare form, so well known, though, 
at least in later days, so seldom seen; that countenance so 
severe, and yet so tender; the sound of that thin but sweet 
voice, that peculiar intonation, that simple but studied delivery, 
which seemed to carry the words of the preacher straight to 
the hearts of the eager listeners who thronged the benches of 
St. Mary’s 

We proceed to give a brief summary of the contents of this 
remarkable work: observing only, by way of preface, that we 
accept it with perfect confidence as a truthful record. We shall 
have occasion to speak with reprobation of some parts of the 
teaching of that body to which its author has joined himself, 
especially on the subject of truth; but, nevertheless, we believe 
Dr. Newman himself to be simply incapable of wilfully mis-stat- 
ing a single fact. Difficult as it must ever be for a man to trace 
honestly the history of his own mind, and, especially when 
writing in the heat of controversy, to avoid giving a certain 
colouring to facts and motives, we read his narrative with a 
conviction that his innate love of that virtue which in theory 
he seems sometimes to disparage, has triumphed even over this 
difficulty. 

At a very early age he gave indications of a devout and pious 
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temperament, and at the same time of the tendency to supersti- 
tion, the fanciful, almost morbid sensitiveness of imagination on 
spiritual matters, which have given their peculiar tone to all 
his views. When quite a child he used to cross himself in the 
dark. He drew crosses and beads in his lesson-books. He had 
a feeling that life was a dream, and he an angel, and all this 
world a deception ; his fellow-angels by a playful device con- 
cealing themselves from him, and deceiving him with the sem- 
blance of a material world. The first religious influences under 
which he came, as was the case with most persons whose boy- 
hood fell in the earlier years of the present century, proceeded 
from the quarter commonly called evangelical. When he was 
fifteen, in the autumn of 1816, he was “converted ;” a fact of 
which he could speak in after life as confidently as of his hav- 
ing hands and feet. The books which he himself names as the 
instruments of this change were a work of Romaine’s, Law’s 
Serious Call, and the writings of T. Scott of Aston Sandford, for 
whom he seems to have long retained a peculiar veneration. 
About the same time he read two books which planted in him 
the seeds, as he expresses it, of an intellectual inconsistency 
which disabled him for years: Milner’s Church History, from 
which he learnt to love St. Augustine and the Early Fathers, 
and Newton on the Prophecies, who taught him that the Pope 
was Antichrist. In this same eventful fifteenth year was borne 
in upon his mind the conviction that it was the will of God that 
he should lead a single life, which no doubt strengthened, as he 
himself tells us, the feeling of “separation from the visible 
world,” of which we have spoken. 

From 1816 to 1822 there is a tantalizing gap in his autobio- 
graphy ; for those years during which the boy passes into the 
man are generally among the most important in determining 
the bent of the man’s mind and character. All that he him- 
self tells us is that he remained attached to evangelical views, 
but with a tendency towards liberalism. We know that about 
the middle of that time he went to reside at Oriel, a timid and 
awkward youth, according to his account, living much alone, 
often taking his daily walk by himself, seeing little of any one 
except one dear friend, a Mr. John Bowden. 

But in 1822 he began to be drawn out of his solitary orbit, 
and came successively within the sphere of attraction of various 
powerful spirits. Whately was the first who took him by the 
hand. “He emphatically opened my mind, and taught me to 
think and to use my reason.” Dr. Hawkins, then as now Pro- 
vost of Oriel, most kind and most exact of men, taught him to 
weigh his words, and to be cautious in his statements. With 
Pusey he began to be intimate in 1823, but Pusey left Oxford about 
that time, and did not return to it for several years. But these and 
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other influences do not seem to have greatly disturbed the tenor 
of his own mind. He took from each what assimilated itself to 
his own thoughts, and rejected the rest of their teaching. Thus 
while learning from Whately to “think for himself,” he derived 
from him also “those anti-erastian views of church policy which 
were one of the most prominent features of the Tractarian move- 
ment.” And to Dr. Hawkins he owed the seeds of the doctrine 
of Tradition, which took such deep root, and bore such import- 
ant fruit in the congenial soil of his own mind. It was the 
same with books. Archbishop Sumner’s 7'’reatise on Apostolical 
Preaching \ed him to give up his remaining Calvinism, and to 
receive the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. From the 
reading of Butler’s Analogy he derived two principles which he 
calls the underlying principles of a great portion of his teaching : 

“ First, the very idea of an analogy between the separate works of 
God, leads to the conclusion that the system which is of less import- 
ance, is economically or sacramentally connected with the more mo- 
mentous system, and of this conclusion the theory, to which I was 
inclined as a boy, viz., the unreality of material phenomena, is an ulti- 
mate resolution Secondly, Butler’s doctrine that Probability is 
the guide of Life, led me, at least under the teaching to which a few 
years later I was introduced, to the question of the logical cogency of 
faith, on which I have written so much.” 


The same two intellectual principles, but recast in the creative 
mind of a poet, he found again in Keble’s Christian Year. The 
first is fundamentally the same as that which Jeffrey, in a re- 
markable passage in his article on Mrs. Hemans, speaks of as 
the essence of poetry: “The fine perception of that subtle and 
mysterious analogy which exists between the physical and moral 
world; which makes outward things and qualities the natural 
types and emblems of inward gifts and emotions: or leads us 
to ascribe life and sentiment to everything that interests us in 
the aspects of external nature.” It is characteristic of Dr. New- 
man’s mind, highly poetical, penetrated with religious senti- 
ment, and prone to rites and ceremonies, that this principle 
should have assumed to him the shape of a “ sacramental 
system, a doctrine which embraces not only what Anglicans as 
well as Catholics believe about sacraments, properly so called, 
but also the article of the communion of saints in its fulness, 
and likewise the mysteries of the faith.” The second principle 
is that which may be called the groundwork of all religious 
belief, that divine truths must be received not purely on their 
own merits, so to speak, according to the greater or less degree 
of probability which attaches to them, but as coming to us from 
a Divine Person, who is the object of our faith and love. Dr. 
Newman has enlarged on this theme in many of his works; 
and whatever harm his writings may have done in other ways, 
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probably many persons have to thank him, as others have to 
thank Arnold, for having impressed this important principle 
deeply on their hearts. 

During all this time Mr. Newman was only or mainly a 
recipient ; but in 1826 he began to give forth :— 

“ At that time I became one of the tutors of my college, and this 
gave me position ; besides, I had written one or two essays, which had 
been well received. I began to be known. I. preached my first 
University sermon. Next year I was one of the public examiners for 
the B.A. degree. It was to me like the feeling of spring weather 
after winter; and if I may so speak, I came out of my shell; [| 
remained out of it till 1841.” 


He now began to “ gain upon his pupils,” and became intimate 
with Robert Wilberforce, and especially with Hurrell Froude. 
The influence of this gifted pupil was stronger and more lasting 
than that of many teachers. Froude was an open admirer of the 
Church of Rome; he delighted in the notions of a hierarchical 
system ; of sacerdotal power; of penance and mortification ; of 
saints and their perfections ; of the intrinsic excellence of vir- 
ginity. To him, probably, more than even to Newman or 
Keble himself, we may look as the originator of what after- 
wards became the Tractarian Movement. 

But the feelings and sentiments which were afterwards to 
eddy into distinct views, existed at present only in a nebular 
state, at least in the mind of Mr. Newman. His thoughts 
dwelt in the region of poetry, rather than of philosophy or 
theology. He studied the Fathers, and undertook to write a 
history of the principal councils; but his chief delight in these 
studies was to find again in the semi-oriental philosophy of 
Alexandria, his favourite “ mystical or sacramental” principle. 


“* T suppose,” he says, “ it was to the Alexandrian school and to 
the early Church that I owe in particular what I definitely held about 
the angels I considered them as the real causes of motion, 
light, and life, and of the elementary principles of the physical 
universe.” 

And then he quotes, as summing up his views on this point, 
a passage that has often been quoted by others for its beauty :—- 

‘“‘ Every breath of air, and ray of light and heat, every beautiful 


prospect is, as it were, the skirts of their garments, the waving of the 
robes of those whose faces see God.” 


But the study of the early Church has also a deep and per- 
manent effect on the direction of his thoughts. He learnt to 
consider that antiquity was the true exponent of the doctrines 
of Christianity, and the basis of the Church of England. And 
when he was disturbed and unsettled by various events which 
happened soon after in the outer world ; the French Revolution 
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of 1830; the great Reform agitation ; symptoms of “ liberalizing” 
tendencies within the Church itself, it was to the early ages 
that his aspirations turned. 


“ With the Establishment thus divided and threatened, thus ignor- 
ant of its true strength, I compared that fresh vigorous power of which 
I was reading in the first centuries. In her triumphant zeal on 
behalf of that primeval mystery, to which I had had so great a devo- 
tion from my youth, I recognised the movement of my spiritual 
Mother. ‘ Incessu patuit Dea.’ The self-conquest of her ascetics, 
the patience of her martyrs, the irresistible determination of her 
bishops, the joyous swing of her advance, both exalted and abashed 
me. I said to myself, ‘ Look on this picture and on that;’ I felt 
affection for my own Church, but not tenderness; I felt dismay at her 
prospects, anger and scorn at her do-nothing perplexity As to 
leaving her, the thought never crossed my imagination; still I ever 
kept before me that there was something greater than the Established 
Church, and that was the Church Catholic and Apostolic, set up from 
the beginning, of which she was but the local presence and organ.” 


Soon after this, in December 1832, he went to the south of 
Europe for some months with his friend Froude. Contrary to 
what might have been expected, this visit to the strongholds of 

tomanism had no direct effect on his religious convictions. 
But he had time to collect himself, and think over his position ; 
while he was musing, the fire kindled. England was in his 
thoughts solely. The bill for the suppression of the Irish sees 
was in progress, and filled his mind: he “ had fierce thoughts 
against the Liberals.” And so when, in the following summer, 
he returned to England in exuberant health and vigour after 
his long rest, it was in the temper indicated by the motto which 
he chose for the Lyra Apostolica: “ You shall know the differ- 
ence, now that I am back again.” 

The day after Newman’s return, July 14, 1833, Keble 
preached his celebrated sermon on national apostasy. “ The 
Movement” had begun. 

In the first stages of this movement there appears to have been 
less of combination and organization than is commonly supposed. 
The main principles on which it was based were afterwards 
summed up by one of the chief movers, in the following words :— 
“ That the only way of salvation is the partaking of the body 
and blood of our sacrificed Redeemer: That the mean expressly 
authorized by him for that purpose is the holy sacrament of his 
Supper: That the security, by him no less expressly autho- 
rized, for the continuance and due application of that sacra- 
ment, is the apostolical commission of the bishops, and under 
them the presbyters, of the Church.” But at first there was 
little concert, and no recognised leader; they fought every one 
for his own hand. This continued until they were joined by 
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Dr. Pusey, “ the great one,” as Dr. Newman used to call him. 
His great reputation and high position in the University 
enabled him to give “a name, a form, and a personality to what, 
without him, was a sort of mob;’ while his hopeful, fearless 
nature, haunted by no intellectual perplexities, supremely con- 
fident in his own position, marked him as a leader of men. 
But the most active and stirring spirit was undoubtedly New- 
man himself. It was he who, out of his own head, began the 
Tracts for the Times. His distinguishing colours, the principles 
for which he specially contended, were :—(1.) The principle of 
dogma. (2.) Belief in a visible Church, in the authority of 
bishops, the grace of the sacraments, the religious worth of 
works of penance. (3.) Opposition to the Church of Rome, 
especially to the worship of the Virgin and the Saints. 

Here we come to that which gives its peculiar interest to 
Dr. Newman’s history, viz., his relation to that Church which 
was drawing him, as by a kind of fascination, to his fate. He 
sympathized with much in her system, and had learnt from 
Froude to feel a personal tenderness towards her; but the old 
impression, that the Pope was Antichrist, though it had been 
removed from his reason, hung about him “like a sort of false 
conscience,” and remained “a stain upon his imagination.” 
The more tenderly he felt to her, the more strongly he resented 
what he regarded as her corruptions of the truth. He thought 
it his duty to write against them, and was even conscious of “a 
temptation to say against Rome as much as ever he could, in 
order to protect himself against the charge of Popery ;” but he 
felt all the time like a man who is obliged in a court of justice 
to bear witness against a friend. On the other hand, his confi- 
dence in the substantial truth of the charges which he brought 
against her, led him to believe that he might safely indulge in 
the freest exposition of principles which led in her direction. 
If men said, “This is sheer popery,” “True,” he answered, 
“we seem to be making straight for it; but go on awhile, and 
you will come to a great chasm across the path which makes 
real approximation impossible.” His effort was to get as near 
as he could to the brink of this chasm, and there to build up 
and fortify a position for the Anglican Church—a half-way 
house between Popery and Protestantism. In successive num- 
bers of the Tracts, in various articles in the British Critic, but 
especially in a book called The Prophetical Office of the Church 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism, he 
set himself to work out the “ Anglo-Catholic” theory—the 
theory of a “Catholic” Church, standing on its own basis of 
antiquity and the teaching of the early Fathers, embracing much 
of the Roman doctrine, but free from the errors which had 
formed like a crust around the Romish system. 
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He had hardly entrenched himself in this position when a 
horrible misgiving came over him. There was a mine beneath 
his feet. His foundations were unsound. His whole theory 
was based on this, that the most important “note” of the true 
Church, more important even than catholicity, is antiquity. 
But in August 1839 (the date remained deeply impressed on 
his mind), the course of his reading led him to study the Mono- 
physite controversy of the fifth century ; and there he found 
that in those pattern times the principle on which controversies 
were decided was the principle of catholic unity; in other 
words, the voice of the majority of Christians. The words of 
St. Augustine, quoted in a Review, came to him like a voice 
from the clouds, “ Seewrus judicat orbis terrarum.” Here, then, 
was antiquity pronouncing against herself, and in favour of 
catholicity. The Church of Rome would be found right after all. 

After a while the vivid imagination faded away. He felt 
even a doubt whether the suggestion had not come to him from 
below. His old convictions remained as before. But he was 
like a man who has seen a ghost, and cannot be as if he had 
never seen it. In this frame of mind he felt that “his main 
argument for the Anglican claims lay in the positive and special 
charges which he could bring against Rome,” and he indulged 
in bitter invectives against her inconsistencies, her sophistries, 
her ambition and intrigue. In one letter he said :— 

“Instead of setting before the soul the Holy Trinity and heaven 
and hell, the Church of Rome does seem to me, as a popular system, 
to preach the Blessed Virgin and the Saints and Purgatory.” 

Again :— 

“ We see it attempting to gain converts among us by unreal repre- 
sentations of its doctrines, plausible statements, bold assertions, appeals 
to the weaknesses of human nature, to our fancies, our eccentricities. 
our fears, our frivolities, our false philosophies. We see its agents, 
smiling and nodding and ducking to attract attention, as gipsies make 
up to truant boys, holding out tales for the nursery, and pretty pic- 
tures, and gilt gingerbread, and physic concealed in jam, and sugar- 
plums for good children. . . . We Englishmen like manliness, 
openness, consistency, truth. Rome will never gain on us till she 
learns these virtues, and uses them.” 


But all this was but the bitterness of a lover impatient of 
imperfections in his mistress. He railed at the dominant errors 
of popular Romanism; but he as warmly asserted his cordial 
agreement with the essential parts of the Roman doctrine. 

But the question naturally occurred, if not to his own mind 
at least to the mind of others, “ How can we hold Roman doc- 
trine, and yet subscribe the Articles of the Church of England ? 
Were they not drawn up for the very purpose of excluding 
Roman doctrine?” It was to answer this question that he 
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wrote the celebrated 90th number of the Tracts. The answer 
which he gives is in substance: “ No, it is not so. The English 
Reformation was a national, not a theological movement. It 
was directed not against Roman doctrine, but against Papal 
supremacy ; and its Articles were deliberately framed in loose 
and indecisive language, with the view of embracing as many 
as possible of those who still held to the old faith.” And 
therefore he claimed for himself and his followers the utmost 
possible latitude in interpreting documents so framed. It was 
not necessary to consider in what sense they were understood 
and held by their writers; nor even what was the natural sense 
of the words: they might be taken and might be subscribed in 
any sense which the words could be made to bear, consistent 
with “ catholic” doctrine. 

Thus, by a strange meeting of extremes, the champion of 
dogma and of definite Church teaching struck a fatal blow at the 
dogmatism of his Church, and enunciated a principle which has 
proved of the greatest importance in forwarding the develop- 
ment of liberal views. 

A universal storm of indignation greeted the appearance of 
this Tract. To the old orthodox party it was simply an abomi- 
nation. The Bishop of Oxford insisted that the series of Tracts 
should be stopped. Mr. Newman agreed, on condition that what 
had been published should not be suppressed, and on the “under- 
standing,” afterwards disregarded, that there should be no public 
condemnation of his work. The evangelical party were equally 
furious against the impiety, the blasphemy, the rank dishonesty of 
signing the Articles in any but their natural sense, forgetting that 
only in a non-natural sense could they themselves use many of 
the words of the Prayer-Book, or declare that it contains “ no- 
thing contrary to the Word of God.” The few liberals then at 
Oxford joined in the cry, contending, not against the principle 
of latitude of interpretation, but against the one-sided character 
of the latitude claimed. But here, departing for a moment 
from the order of events, we must enter our protest against the 
statement made by Dr. Newman in another part of his work, 
that the liberals drove him from Oxford. We can only account 
for so incorrect a statement by supposing either that his judg- 


1 “T challenge,” says Dr. Newman, “in the sight of all England, evangeli- 
cal clergymen generally, to put on paper an interpretation of this form of 
words, consistent with their sentiments, which shall be less forced than the 
most objectionable of the interpretations which Tract 90 puts upon any pass- 
age in the Articles :— 

“Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His Church to absolve 
all sinners who truly repent and believe in Him, of His great mercy forgive 
thee thine offences ; and by His authority committed to me, I absolve thee from 
all thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen.’” 
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ment at the time was jaundiced by the sort of resentment which 
men often feel against the views to which they have once had 
leanings, or that wrath against his present antagonist renders 
his memory unjust to the party with whom he classes him. It 
may be true that three out of the four tutors who first publicly 
called the attention of the Heads of Houses to Tract 90, were or 
have since become more or less identified with the liberal party. 
But this, which took place in 1841, had no real connexion with 
the events of 1844 and 1845. It is certain that the liberals 
had no share in the measures which ultimately drove from 
Oxford one whom they regarded with distrust indeed, but with 
unfeigned admiration and interest. It was not the liberals 
who proposed a new Test, framed to exclude from the Univer- 
sity all who adhered to the principles of the obnoxious Tract ; 
who moved that it should be condemned bya solemn act of Convo- 
cation ; who passed first a vote of censure and then a decree of 
degradation against Mr. Ward. When these exasperating, but 
otherwise ineffective measures were being carried or attempted, 
the leaders of the liberal party, true to their principles, were 
stoutly battling for liberty of speech and thought on behalf of 
him who was for the time their most determined opponent. Dr. 
Newman ought to know well, unless he is singularly deficient 
in the power of estimating the true springs of action, and 
tracing effects to their causes, that the real force against which 
he had to contend,—the stream which ultimately swept him 
from his position,—was that turbid stream of mingled “two- 
bottle orthodoxy ” and narrow Puritanism which is even now 
raging objicibus ruptis, if we may not rather hope that it has 
spent its fury, and is gradually subsiding within its banks. 

For a year before this Dr. Newman had been so little satis- 
fied with his position that he had seriously doubted whether he 
ought not to give up the living of St. Mary’s, and he only re- 
tained it in compliance with the advice of one or two intimate 
friends to whom he opened his mind. This doubt had gradually 
strengthened. Already he had found that the English Church 
could not stand upon antiquity alone, for she, like her sister of 
Rome, maintained many doctrines, such as the doctrine of the 
Trinity, which had not been publicly recognised as part of the 
dogmatic foundation of the Church till centuries after the time 
of the apostles. As he went on with his theological studies, 
he found again, in the Arian controversy, antiquity appealing to 
catholicity. His trouble returned on him. “The ghost had 
come a second time.” He was in the misery of this new un- 
settlement when a second blow came upon him. The bishops, 
one after another, began to charge against him, in violation of 
what he had understood to be a promise made to him on their 
part. On the top of this came the Jerusalem Bishopric. A 
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bishop of the English Church was to be appointed, who should 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction over any Protestant congregations 
which would submit to him. How could he retain office in a 
communion which, while it repudiated the doctrines he loved, 
identified itself with those it “set his teeth on edge” to hear? 
How could he maintain a “catholic” theory of that church, 
which not only forbade any sympathy or concurrence with the 
Church of Rome, but actually was “courting an intercommunion 
with Protestant Prussia, and the heresy of the Orientals?” He 
put forth a formal protest against this measure, and then, 
without resigning his living, retired to Littlemore,’ as to a 
Torres Vedras, in the hope that some day he might come forth 
from it, and advance again under his “ Catholic” or “ Anglican” 
banner to reconquer the Church now held in temporary sub- 
jection by the invading hosts of Protestantism. At times, 
indeed, his hopes seem to have run higher still. What if the 
Anglican and the Latin Churches should agree to throw off 
each its errors and corruptions, and unite to form one pure and 
true Catholic and Apostolic Church? This were a reformation 
indeed. Could it be that grace was to be given to him to 
become a humble instrument in effecting it ? 

Gradually these hopes vanished; and then came four years 
of perplexity within and persecution without; a time of dark- 
ness and sorrow, when the light was darkened in the heavens. 
It was not only that he was tortured by that acutest of pains, 
the consciousness of a great design, and no power to fulfil it. 
His whole power of action and motion and speech was paralysed 
by a deadening doubt as to his own position. He could not 
make up his mind to remain in a Church which was not 
“catholic ;” he could not make up his mind to join a Church 
which taught the worship of the Virgin. He sought quiet and 
seclusion to prepare himself for the crisis of his fate; but his 
seclusion was invaded by prying eyes, and his quiet was dis- 
turbed by every sort of distraction and annoyance. He saw 
himself attacked by paltry assailants who would not have dared 
to cross swords with him in the hour of his strength, and whose 
worst assaults would have had no terrors for him if he had been 
sure of himself. At one time he was taunted for cowardice in 
not following his convictions, by persons who had never known 
what it was to have convictions of their own. At another 
time he was openly accused of being a Romanist in disguise, 
and reviled as a traitor and a spy. Such attacks, such taunts, 
such base calumnies he could meet with the scorn they deserved. 
But it was more difficult to bear the half-uttered reproaches of 
a great party left as sheep without a shepherd, and the plead- 

1A small village about two miles from Oxford, part of which is in the 
parish of St. Mary’s. 
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ings of personal friends accustomed to look to him for light and 
guidance. Torn by all these contending emotions, what wonder 
if he dropped at last into the outstretched arms of that Church 
which promised to heal all wounds and remove all doubts, 
within whose sheltering bosom the wicked would cease from 
troubling, and the weary be at rest ? 

The steps by which he arrived at this end were simple and 
natural. In February 1843, he formally retracted all the hard 
things he had ever said against Rome, having been led to 
believe that her teaching, even where it seemed to differ from 
that of the early Church, was in fact only the projection, as it 
were, of the primitive doctrines on a larger ground. “The whole 
scene of pale, faint, distant apostolic Christianity,” he thought, 
“was seen in Rome as through a telescope.” It was unfair, 
then, to accuse her of magnifying the idea of the Blessed Virgin, 
when every other idea—that of the Eucharist, for instance, 
which he so highly valued—was magnified in the same pro- 
portion. 

In September of the same year, he took a step even more im- 
portant and significant. A young friend who had come to live 
with him at Littlemore, under a distinct promise not to leave 
the Church of England for at least three years, suddenly, and 
without notice, joined the Church of Rome. Feeling it impos- 
sible to retain an official position in our Church when such a 
breach of trust would be laid, however wrongly, at his door, 
“after much sorrowful lingering and hesitation,” he resigned 
his living, Littlemore included, and “retired into lay com- 
munion,” thinking that if he could no longer command, he 
might still serve as a private in the ranks. 

But it was only a temporary resting-place, where he might 
pause and recover strength before going hence to be no more 
seen. The old doubts came crowding upon his mind, and 
merged at last in the simple question, “Can I be saved in the 
English Church?” On the other hand, books were placed in 
his way which led him to believe that the errors which appeared 
to be sanctioned by Rome were no essential part of her doctrine, 
but mere excrescences, which might be accepted or not as he 
chose. All this time he was hard at his Hssay on Doctrinal 
Development, maintaining that “the Roman additions to the 
primitive creed were developments, arising out of a keen and 
vivid realizing of the Divine depositum of faith.” The rest 
must be told in his own words :— 

“As I advanced,” he says, “my view so cleared, that instead of 
speaking any more of the ‘Roman Catholics’ I boldly called them 
Catholics. Before I got to the end I resolved to be received, and the 
book remains in the state in which it was then, unfinished. 

VOL. XLI.—NO, LXXXI. G 
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“On October 8th, I wrote to a number of friends the following 
letter :— 

“ Littlemore, Oct. 8, 1845.—I am this night expecting Father 
Dominic the Passionist, who from his youth has been led to have dis- 
tinct and direct thoughts, first of the countries of the North, then of 
England. After thirty years’ (almost) waiting, he was without his 
own act sent here. But he has had little to do with conversions. [ 
saw him here for a few minutes on St. John Baptist’s day last year. 
He does not know of my intention, but I mean to ask of him admission 
into the one fold of Christ.” 

Strange, yet perhaps natural self-delusion, which seeks to see 
in an event so obviously the sequel of a long train of foregone 
circumstances, the work of a special providence, unaffected by 
secondary causes! As if the writer would never have joined 
the Church of Rome, had not a Passionist priest been led to 
have direct thoughts of the countries of the north! As if, be- 
cause Father Dominic had had little to do with conversions, 
and did not know of his intention, no other Romish influences 
had been at work ! 

For a few more weeks Mr. Newman lingered among the 
scenes endeared to him by so many joys and so many sorrows, 
so much active work, the companionship of so many loved 
friends. On Sunday, the 22d of November, he slept at Oxford, 
in the house of Mr. Johnson the Observer, one of the best and 
largest-hearted of men; and there he took leave of a few of 
those with whom he was most intimate. The next day he 
departed. 

“ On the morning of the 23d, I left the Observatory. I have never 
seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they are seen from the rail- 
way.” 

Hitherto we have followed the course of the narrative before 
us, adopting almost always the author’s point of view, and very 
often using his words. The seventh part of the book brings us 
back to the region of controversy, and invites us again to ask 
how far, and in what sense, if in any, it can be said that 
“Father Newman informs us that Truth, for its own sake, need 
not be, and on the whole ought not to be, regarded as a virtue.” 

We have already intimated our conviction, which will be 
shared, we believe, by every one who knew Dr. Newman, and 
by every candid reader of this book, that any one who could 
use these words in such a sense as to impugn Dr. Newman’s 
personal truthfulness and veracity, must have entirely mistaken 
the character of the man. But candour equally forces us to 
admit that the words, taken in their most literal sense, are to a 
certain extent true; that parts of Dr. Newman’s writings have a 
tendency to lead to the undervaluing of truthfulness, in com- 
parison with other virtues. One of the characteristics of his 
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mind is the power, and we must add the love, of drawing subtle 
distinctions; and one who indulges in this habit, though he 
may be really more honest than many who take what is called 
a common-sense view of matters, is rarely a good teacher of 
honesty. Most of his writings have something of a complexion 
which we can only characterize as morbid—a complexion 
which they probably derive from that “ impatient sensitiveness” 
which he himself acknowledges. His thoughts seem to be ever 
listening for their own echoes: the echo, not of self-applause, 
but rather of self-distrust ; and this produces in an ordinary 
reader the sense of something not quite simple and straight- 
forward. Moreover, those who have heard or read many of Dr. 
Newman’s sermons, cannot fail to have felt an uneasy con- 
sciousness of a sort of irony running through them, correspond- 
ing to the tone in which they were delivered: a tone, sweet 
indeed and clear, and sustained at a high pitch, but not full and 
round and natural and manly. In the particular sermon to 
which Mr. Kingsley refers, there is quite enough to justify 
the remark, that it is a “very objectionable and dangerous 
sermon ;” for the gist of it is, that openness and manliness of 
bearing are not—to use a favourite expression of the author— 
a “note” of genuine Christianity, but rather the reverse; that 
a great amount of what seems to the world hypocrisy and 
double-dealing, is in reality the mark of a religious character, 
which is above the comprehension of worldly men. This, we 
repeat, is dangerous doctrine. On the other hand, we believe 
Dr. Newman to be as incapable of deliberately preaching, as of 
practising, the arts of dissimulation and falsehood ; and we ven- 
ture to think, paradoxical as it may seem, that where he appears 
to do so, this is closely connected with his innate love of truth. 
On the one hand, a conscientious feeling leads him to state 
broadly the difficulties which beset his theory of Christian life ; 
on the other hand, confidence in his own uprightness of purpose 
prevents his seeing how slippery is the ground on which he 
treads. There is a want of knowledge of the world, a want of 
common sense, if you will, but no want of honesty of heart. 

But we gladly turn from Dr. Newman as an individual, to 
Father Newman as the representative of the Romish system. 
Taking Mr. Kingsley’s words in the sense in which they seem to 
have been understood by Dr. Newman’s Protestant friend X. Y., 
when he “confessed plainly that he had read the passage, and 
did not even think that Dr. Newman or any of his communion 
would think it unjust,” in the sense in which, as we gather from 
Dr. Newman’s first pamphlet, he himself could hear them with- 
out more than a feeling that they were mistaken, viz., that “the 
[Roman] Catholic system, as such, leads to a lax observance 
of the rule of truth,’—taking the words in this their not wn: 
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natural sense, we ask again, How far is this allegation borne 
out by fact ? 

To this question it will perhaps be thought that a good Pro- 
testant’s answer should be short, sharp, and decided. How, it 
may be said, can there be love of truth where the very fountain 
of all truth, the Word of God, is disparaged in comparison with 
the traditions of men? How can it ever flourish on the same 
soil with priestcraft, and purgatory, and penance, and celibacy, 
and the confessional? On all these points we hold the Church 
of Rome to be in grave error; error that must affect, indirectly, 
her whole mental and moral vision. But we are not concerned 
now with indirect tendencies, but only with those which are 
direct. 

It will hardly be denied by any reasonable person that every 
dogmatic system, in proportion as it is dogmatic, tends to 
undermine or to supersede the love of “truth for its own sake.” 
It leads men to ask themselves, not what they do believe, 
but what they are expected to believe. It leads them to ask, 
when an idea is presented to their minds, not, first, Is it true? 
secondly, What consequences follow from accepting it? but, first, 
Is it safe? secondly, Is it true? But truth is a jealous goddess. 
She claims to be loved for her own sake, not for the sake of the 
blessings, however great, which follow in her train; and she is 
apt to withdraw herself from those who give her only the 
second place. And thus the adherents, and still more the 
professional advocates of any dogmatic system, whether it be 
Catholic or Protestant, which substitutes authority for argu- 
ment, and obedience for conviction, which says to grown men, 
having the full use of their reason, “ Believe this, because it is 
a dogma of the Church: believe this, because otherwisey you 
cannot be saved,” are always in danger more or less of losing 
their love of truth, and their sense of its importance. Viewed 
@ priori this is so obvious, as to be almost a truism. If any 
one is inclined to doubt whether it is equally true in practice, 
let him only reflect how seldom the virtues of truth, of candour, 
of justice, of correctness in statement, and fairness in argument, 
are preached from our pulpits, especially from the pulpits of 
dogmatic theologians; may we not add, how universally by 
theologians, as such, these virtues are disregarded in their con- 
troversies with each other ? 

If this be admitted by all fair-minded men, it will probably 
also be admitted, that of all dogmatic systems, the most dog- 
matic is the system of the Church of Rome. Her one distinc 
tive mark is the claim of infallibility. She asserts a right, as 
the living oracle of God, not only of interpreting Scripture, but 
of. adding to it. The one virtue which she exalts above all 
= bthers i is reverential obedience. And the obedience which she 
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demands extends not only to matters within the province of 
theology, but to any that remotely border upon it, to questions 
of philology, of history, and of science. And though Dr. New- 
man, in a passage which can hardly have received the impri- 
matur of the Holy See, represents the infallible oracle as not 
speaking of itself, but only pronouncing a decision already 
arrived at by a majority in the Church, as the Speaker of the 
House of Commons pronounces the result of a division ; the 
effect is the same; the oracular voice has spoken, and it is 
impious to say, and dangerous to think, anything in contraven- 
tion of its decrees. 

Let any one consider the language in which Dr. Newman 
himself, in the seventh part of the book before us, speaks of the 
human reason. After an eloquent but rather rhetorical passage, 
in which he paints in colours of somewhat exaggerated dark- 
ness the state of the whole race of mankind as “ having no hope, 
and without God in the world,” what is it that he fixes upon 
(after a passing word about the fierce energy of passion), as the 
one great monster evil, which calls for a superhuman power to 
repress it? It is the “all-corroding, all-dissolving scepticism 
of the intellect ;’ the “wild living intellect of man,” which is 
the “universal solvent ;” it is “freedom of thought” which must 
be “rescued from its own suicidal excesses.” In short, he 
regards the human reason as a kind of wild beast, to be chained 
and caged, and, if ever it breaks out, to be beaten back to its 
den with a rod of iron. What a poor idea does this give of a 
faith calling itself catholic! that it is to dwell always in the 
outworks of a man, his outward acts and ceremonial observances, 
and is not to seek to leaven and absorb and assimilate to itself 
that which is the very man himself, his divinely-implanted 
reason. How can we expect that truth will be found, how can 
we say that truth is loved for its own sake, when the chief 
agent given to be our guide in seeking her is ever either cowed 
into silence or goaded into rebellion ? 

And if it be said that this defect is not peculiar to Rome, 
that there are Protestant communions, or at least sections of 
Protestant communions, which endeavour to enforce obedience 
in the domain of thought, as blind as that which is demanded 
by the Church of Rome; whith, while branding as Antichrist 
an infallible Pope, do yet practically exercise the tyranny 
without acknowledging the responsibilities of infallible autho- 
rity,—we can only answer that in the one case it is an organic 
defect of the system, in the other a local, and we would fain 
hope, a temporary disorder. 

If, on the other hand, we are reminded that there are even 
now in the Church of Rome men of large and liberal views, 
who have shown by able writings in various departments of 
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literature and of science, that they do not share this cowardly 
distrust of the human intellect, but will bravely follow as 
“through words and things it goes sounding on a dim and 
perilous way,” we must rejoin that the very ability of the writers 
referred to is a proof how strong is that repressive power to 
which even they have recently found it necessary to succumb.! 

Of all the forms of the passive obedience of the intellect, the 
commonest is that which it assumes where it comes athwart 
historical criticism—when it becomes simple childish credulity. 
In this credulity, and the kind of untruthfulness which is 
connected with it, no body of Christians, we might almost add 
of heathens, comes near the disciples of Rome. And this for 
a very obvious reason, namely, that in no other body of Chris- 
tians are saints made an object of worship to the same extent; 
and it is about the lives of the saints that the great mass of 
incredible fables has clustered. We make bold to call them 
incredible, although Dr. Newman protests against their being 
so called, and quotes Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote to prove 
that if we are to demand historic certainty, the greater part of 
what we call history will have to be swept away. But though 
philosophers may tell us that the difference between a solid 
body and a fluid is only a difference of degree; yet a plain man 
knows that a pool of water, or a quagmire, is not the same 
thing as a mass of rock. When Dr. Newman informs us, as a 
matter of fact for which he appears ready to vouch, that a 
certain “oil still flows from the relics of St. Walburga; that it 
is medicinal ; that some think it is so by a natural quality, others 
by a divine gift, but that he himself inclines to regard it as on . 
the confines of both,’—we are at once reminded of the theory 
which seems to have haunted his mind from earliest boyhood, 
—the theory that material phenomena have no real existence, 
except so far as they are the instruments whereby spiritual 
effects are produced. 

Another circumstance which has laid the Church of Rome 
open to a special charge of untruthfulness, is that she alone 
of Christian Churches has found it necessary to develop a 
complete scheme of casuistry. So far as this necessity arose 
from the system of confession, she deserves no pity for the 
obloquy which it has brought upon her; and there can be little 
doubt that these “Counsels of Imperfection,” though they may 
have been intended only for the use of Confessors, having got 
into the hands of ordinary readers, have produced upon the 
vast body of half-educated Roman Catholics in Italy, in France, 
and in Ireland, a demoralizing effect. On the other hand, 
candour must admit that if Protestants had set themselves to 


1 See Cardinal Wiseman’s Pastoral, and the last Number of the Home and 
Foreign Review. 
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do the same work, they probably would not have done it very 
differently. For ourselves, on the slippery ground of the law- 
fulness of equivocation we do not intend to trust our feet; 
especially with the spectacle before us of St. Clement and 
Alfonso da Liguori, and Jeremy Taylor and Milton, and John- 
son and Paley, all losing their footing on the treacherous surface, 
and slipping or floundering about in a variety of ungraceful 
attitudes. But it is only fair to remark that throughout it all 
no one could hold himself more steady and erect than Dr. 
Newman; and it is pleasing to observe how cordially, on this 
knotty point, he and his antagonist are agreed. 

If the Romish doctrines regarding equivocation remained as 
abstract doctrines, there would perhaps be little to be said 
against them. But, unfortunately, in intercourse with Protes- 
tants, they start at once into active and most mischievous life. 
Following his arrogant theory as to the exclusive possession of 
truth by his Church, the Romanist finds no difficulty in regard- 
ing Protestants as the swine before whom pearls are not to be 
cast ; as children, or madmen, who are to be habitually treated, 
on religious subjects at least, with “economy.” “ Silence,” 
“evasion,” “ playing upon words,” “ material lying,” all the 
many forms of simulation and dissimulation, are allowable in 
dealing with the outer barbarians; nay, they are positively 
praiseworthy, if used with the design of “saving a soul ;” in 
other words, of making a proselyte. Not that every Romanist 
would condescend to these arts. We have not the least sus- 
picion, for instance, that Dr. Newman himself would. Many 
men, thank God, are better than their theories. But this is 
what the Romish theories necessarily lead to; and many a 
family throughout the land can sadly testify that this is the 
Romish practice. 

To sum up what has been said on this subject. The system 
of the Church of Rome appears to have a special tendency to 
untruthfulness, and that in several different ways. The burden 
of its pretended infallibility crushes out of men’s minds the 
sense of responsibility for their own beliefs on every important 
subject of human thought ; its Hagiolatry gives them fables for 
food ; its casuistry furnishes them with excuses for lying ; and, 
as regards those who are without its pale, its assumed monopoly 
of saving truth sets them above the ordinary laws of fair deal- 
ing. And all these are but the different results and manifesta- 
tions of one and the same central falsehood, the setting up of a 
human power to mediate between the soul of man and his 
Creator. 

Before concluding these observations, we must turn, once 
more, for a moment, to that remarkable man who has given 
occasion to them; who, having set the example of treating 
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himself as a historical character, will no doubt pardon others 
for using the same freedom. 

It has often been asked, How could a man of Newman’s 
ability ever bring himself to leave our Church, and adopt all 
the follies and absurdities of the Church of Rome? Such a 
question savours, perhaps, of a kind of assumption which, if 
offensive in the mouth of a “ Catholic,” is simply absurd in the 
adherent of a professedly national communion. Anglicans may 
think they see in Romanism the very errors which were re- 
proved in the Pharisees ; but they cannot deny that many good 
and able men have been Romanists. If the language of the 
publican had been, “I thank thee that I am not as this 
Pharisee, who trusts in his own works,” would he have gone 
down to his house justified rather than the other ? 

But in the case of a convert like Dr. Newman, the question 
is not without interest ; and with this book before us it admits 
of easy solution. In the first place, it appears that some of the 
worst follies of Romanism, such, for instance, as the idolatrous 
worship of the Virgin, have never been accepted by him. How 
he has settled the matter with the authorities of his new com- 
munion he does not explain ; but as to his own tenets his lan- 
guage is distinct: “ Such devotional manifestations in honour 
of our Lady had been my great crux as regards Catholicism. I 
say frankly, J do not fully enter into them now.” In the second 
place, most readers of this memoir will probably agree, that 
while it excites a warm personal interest in the writer, it does 
not leave the impression of a commanding intellect, such as 
used commonly to be attributed to him. The ore which he 
works is peculiarly pure and fine, but it is, after all, a thin vein. 
His theory of life fails to grasp, or rather ignores, some of the 
deepest problems of humanity. Instead of its being a matter 
of wonder that he should have joined the Church of Rome, it 
seems as if her system had been specially devised to suit the 
needs of such natures as his; that deep sentiment of religion, 
not only in the modern and good sense of the word, but also in 
its original and bad sense;! that feminine refinement of taste 
and sensitiveness of imagination, that proneness to superstition, 
that distrust of the human,intellect, that craving for a definite, 
authoritative settlement of points not ruled by the Word of 
God. Where this spirit is, whether among Catholics or Protes- 
tants, whether in Italy or in England, there will always be, in 
the germ at least, the most dangerous errors of the Romish system. 


1 It has often been pointed out, and nowhere more forcibly than in one of 
Mr. Kingsley’s sermons, that ‘‘ religion” is never referred to in the New 
Testament except in a tone of reprobation. The changed use of the word 
tells a sad tale. 
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Art. 1V.—Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to 
Inquire into the Revenues and Management of certain Col- 
leges and Schools, and the Studies pursued and Instructions 
given therein; With an Appendix and Evidence. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by Command of Her 
Majesty. Four Vols. London, 1864. 


ENGLISHMEN are naturally and justly proud of their public 
schools. There gathers around such venerable institutions as 
Eton, Harrow, and Westminster the halo of an historic grandeur, 
the beauty and the dignity of a time-honoured name. The pre- 
cincts where, for generation after generation, our ancestors 
have gathered such knowledge and such wisdom as is imparted 
to boyhood ; where they have sat upon dingy and uncomfortable 
benches, harbouring thoughts of a character which need not be 
particularly described about the masters who were trying to 
instruct them; where they have left, often upon these very 
benches, the deep traces of their penknives; where they have 
struggled, or not struggled, with hateful tasks ; where they have 
contended in games, violated rules, and displayed, in a thousand 
ways, the mischief that was in them; where, finally, we our- 
selves have faithfully followed in their footsteps, succeeding 
to the benches, the indescribable thoughts, the penknives, the 
tasks, the games, the mischief,—these precincts are, as they 
ought to be, as we hope they long may be, surrounded with 
feelings of special tenderness, and hallowed by associations of 
peculiar sanctity. 

Nor can it be denied by the bitterest opponents of the system 
pursued at our public schools, that they have done and are 
doing much that is useful, much that is highly necessary for 
the education of boys. Abstracting entirely, for the present, 
the mental training, it will be conceded that a large portion at 
least of the physical and moral training they impart is of an 
invaluable character. The mere fact of boys being thrown thus 
early in life upon one another’s company; the feeling of self- 
reliance, united with the esprit de corps, that is thus developed ; 
the process by which foolish singularities, affectations, idiosyn- 
crasies, are worn away, are benefits the importance of which 
will not be questioned. No doubt there is in this process of attri- 
tion a considerable danger; a danger the reality of which it 
would be well that parents should fully understand. We are 
not likely to suffer from too much originality, and it would be 
a deplorable thing if a single essentially real feature of a single 
mind should be driven, by the senseless ridicule of others, to 
hide itself in shame. But if, as is more likely at that age, it is 
only the non-essential features that are thus got rid of, it is 
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obvious that the result is almost entirely beneficial. Ifa public 
school can give emulation to the sluggish, readiness to the 
awkward, and confidence to the shy, it has at least done some- 
thing to deserve our gratitude. 

This tribute we pay the more willingly, because, in the fol- 
lowing pages it will be our duty to dwell rather upon the defects 
than upon the merits of the schools in question. No useful 
purpose could be served by uttering a panegyric upon institu- 
tions, the excellence of which is universally allowed. Nor can 
we forget that those who hold authority in those institutions are 
never backward in saying everything that can be said in their 
own favour. It is reserved, in general, for outsiders to perform 
the ungracious task of dwelling upon faults which are hidden 
from the eyes of those who might the most easily apply a remedy. 

The fact is, that the advantages we have pointed out spring 
almost exclusively from the nature of the boys themselves, not 
from the masters. With regard to the character of the teach- 
ing, and the character of much besides that depends upon 
the masters, we have long felt that there was room for very 
great improvement. It was therefore with no ordinary anxiety 
that we looked forward to the publication of the Report of Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, who have now presented us with the 
result of an inquiry which occupied them from July 1861 to 
March 1864. Our expectations have been more than satisfied 
by the four bulky volumes of which it is composed. The Com- 
missioners have performed their delicate duties with a degree of 
diligence, of candour, of impartiality, and good sense, of which 
it is impossible to speak too highly. We congratulate Mr. 
Grant Duff, who proposed the appointment of this Commission, 
upon the interesting and valuable Blue-book which his motion 
has secured.! 

We proceed to describe as briefly as possible the manner in 
which the inquiry has been conducted. First, then, the Com- 
missioners addressed a letter to the authorities of each school, 
accompanied by what Mr. Gladstone calls “a drastic set of 
questions” on the Revenues, the Management, and the Course 
of Instruction of the body to which they belonged. The answers 
to these questions sent by head-masters and others, are printed 
at length in Vol. ii. Appendix M. The next step, if we are not 


1 It is right to mention the names of the Commissioners. They are the 
Earl of Clarendon, the Earl of Devon, Lord Lyttleton, the Hon. Edward 
Twisleton, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Rev. W. H. Thompson, and Mr. 
Halford Vaughan. Professor Montague Bernard acted as Secretary. The 
schools upon which they have reported are the following :—Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, Harrow, Rugby, 
and Shrewsbury. 
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mistaken in the dates, was to examine vivd voce an immense 
number of persons, chiefly head-masters and assistant-masters, 
but also some undergraduates or young graduates who had 
recently quitted the school about which they were examined ; ¢.7., 
Lord Boringdon, an old Etonian, and Mr. Ridley, an old Har- 
rovian. Vols. iii. and iv. contain, therefore, an immense accu- 
mulation of evidence on the condition of every individual school 
comprised in the inquiry. To this is added fifty-three pages of 
General Evidence on the nature of the education given by them, 
more especially on the teaching of natural science; its present 
neglect and its possible advantages. Among the eminent men 
whose opinions will be found in the General Evidence, we rejoice 
to perceive the names of Professor Faraday, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Professor Max Miiller, and Professor Owen. But the indefatig- 
able Commissioners were not yet satisfied. They rightly con- 
sidered that the inquiry was incomplete unless they could test 
the results of the instruction imparted at the schools by ex- 
amining a certain number of the boys themselves. They pro- 
osed to hold an examination, not of the cleverest, but of those 
who had “attained a certain standing,” and might justly be 
considered as boys of average stupidity. Unfortunately all the 
head-masters, except Dr. Temple and Dr. Kennedy, objected to 
the scheme in toto; and these, too, consented unwillingly. The 
Commissioners, naturally feeling that they could not enforce 
their suggestion against the wishes of these authorities, “ de- 
cided on pursuing the subject no further.” Considering the 
correspondence on this subject, as given in Vol. ii. Appendix 
B, we cannot help thinking that there is something very un- 
satisfactory in this dread of the proposed test on the part of the 
head-masters. They seem to have had a lurking suspicion, 
which one of their number innocently put forward as a definite 
objection: “ That such an examination would practically be an 
examination of the schoolmasters rather than of the boys.” We 
must be excused for not perceiving in this unquestionable fact 
so very grave an obstacle to the Commissioners’ plan. But the 
schools, though delivered from the immediate danger, were not 
destined to escape so easily. Another ordeal was reserved for 
them, concerning the results of which we shall have to speak in 
a later part of this Article. Suffice it to mention here, that a 
series of questions of a searching character was addressed to 
“Professors, Tutors, and others at the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge,” and that their answers are given at length in 
Appendix C. Besides these, a variety of miscellaneous docu- 
ments are printed in Vol. ii., including letters from Mr. Glad- 
stone, Dr. Whewell, and Sir J. Herschel. 
One duty yet remained for the Commission to perform. They 
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had to embody the results of their labours in the form of a 
Report, and to give such recommendations as might seem to be 
required. This they have done in Vol. i, which commences 
with a General Report, accompanied by General Recommenda- 
tions, and contains also a Special Report on the condition 
of each school, with Special Recommendations for its indi- 
vidual improvement. 


We consider the publication of this Report a national benefit. 
Before its appearance, little was known of the English public 
schools by those not specially connected with them, beyond the 
fact of their existence. That there were beings in them profess- 
ing to teach; that boys were supposed to be educated at them; 
that, whether or not such education was given, much money was 
paid on the supposition that it was: so much we all knew. But 
what these public schools really were, what they actually taught 
or how they taught it; of what nature was their internal economy, 
in what manner boys passed their time in them; concerning 
these things we were practically altogether in the dark. The 
daily working of the schools was shrouded in secrecy. They 
moved in a mysterious way. They had their technical names, 
which outsiders could not understand; and their traditional 
ideas which outsiders could not imbibe. Nor was this ignor- 
ance confined to men who had never been at a public school. 
The members of one school knew little or nothing of the arrange- 
ments of another. At Eton, where we find wheel within wheel 
in endless complexity, the affairs of the College were utterly 
unknown to the masters of the school.1 The Commissioners 
have at length broken the ice, and put an end, once for all, to 
this obscurity. They have entered with unwearied zeal into 
the minutest points; they have dragged forth a host of details 
on the methods of teaching, the punishments, the fagging, ete. 
They have left no corners unexplored ; no sore places unexposed. 
And this we call a national benefit, because we are convinced 
that nothing is more dangerous than to leave institutions of such 
a character to go on untroubled in their old routine; nothing 
more likely to effect a salutary change than the admission of 
the public behind the scenes. 

Incidentally, the evidence collected by the Commission throws 
a very remarkable light on the mental condition of head-masters 
and on that of others holding similar positions. Human nature, 
as it exists and flourishes at public schools, is brought before us 
in a brilliant succession of new and striking situations. We 
find it endeavouring by ingenious answers to parry inconvenient 
questions ; accounting for absurd proceedings by reasons equally 


1 Eton Evidence, 4762, vol. iii. p. 161. 
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absurd; attempting, by singularly weak and transparent methods, 
to defend existing practices; driven into corners by polite Com- 
missioners requesting it to explain its meaning; reduced to 
endless self-contradictions and hopeless imbecilities, by ruthless 
Commissioners plying it with searching queries; we find it, 
in short, blundering, stumbling, floundering on in a highly 
instructive and interesting manner.’ Far be it from us to con- 
vey, by these or any other observations, the slightest accusation 
against the characters of the gentlemen who administer the 
system concerning which they have been examined. We doubt 
not that they are honest and zealous in the performance of 
their duties, and even patterns of excellence in all the more 
orthodox virtues. But we desire to consider them now not 
so much with reference to their moral qualifications as in the 
light (in which they are revealed to us in the Report) of pheno- 
mena in nature. 

Very curious phenomena they often are. Doubtless there are 
many among them who evince nothing that can be justly called 
a bigoted attachment to the particular system, or the particular 
details of the system, under which they live. There are some who 
are perfectly ready to see and to acknowledge the errors that are 
committed in their school. There are a few, also, who have pet 
projects of improvement which they are anxious to recommend. 
But the type which appears to be developed in a more special 
manner at places of education, at least among the higher masters, 
differs from either of these by certain very marked distinctions. 
We do not say that the majority of masters conform to this 
type—perhaps it is only a minority who do so; what we mean 
is that so far as any peculiar type is favoured by schools and 
universities, it appears to us to be distinguished by the cha- 
racteristics about to be described. The typical masters, then, 
are remarkable, first of all, for their extreme satisfaction with 
the existing system. The palpable fact, shortly to be spoken 
of, that what is called “the best education” (perhaps because it 
is the least bad), teaches a vast number of men scarcely any- 
thing worth learning, and often leaves them at the end of their 
university career ignorant even of the subjects they have studied, 
and utterly careless of those they have not; this palpable fact 
seems to make very little impression upon the amiable minds 
of the school authorities. There seems to be a singular fascina- 
tion exercised by a public school upon the feelings of many of 
the masters. A kind of mental blindness comes over them, 
rendering it impossible for them to perceive the unwisdom of 
their ways, or the defects of their systems. Their intellects are 
cultivated in a very peculiar direction—-that of invariably dis- 

’ See especially the Eton Evidence, 3521-3555, vol. iii. pp. 113-115. 
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covering some excuse, or some defence, for everything that 
exists. They would seem to be constantly occupied in efforts 
to solve an insoluble problem: given the present state of things, 
to prove that no other would do as well. Not that this hope- 
less struggle produces, as might be supposed, a complete depres- 
sion of the intellectual faculties. We rejoice to discover that 
this is by no means a necessary consequence. For if, as we 
greatly fear, those faculties become somewhat dull in observing 
the errors that ought to be removed, they are quickened to an 
extraordinary and marvellous acuteness in detecting the slightest 
difficulties or the least objections that can be urged against 
anything suggested with a view to improvement and reform. 
The educational mind takes refuge in such extremities, in a 
general notion that nothing which is not done already can 
ever be done at all. 

Nevertheless, even Mr. Balston, the Head-master of Eton— 
in whom these tendencies reach a pitch of extravagance which 
is almost a caricature—is constrained to admit that, “from some 
cause or other,” not, of course, from any errors in the Eton 
system, “the success of the work has not been in proportion to 
the pains bestowed upon it.” And this opinion is abundantly 
confirmed by the testimony of the professors, tutors, and others, 
who write from Oxford and Cambridge to give the fruits of 
their own experience. We have carefully collected the state- 
ments of these gentlemen, and we will now endeavour to exhibit 
the result. 

There are fourteen answers from Oxford, one of which, how- 
ever, as it deals only with a single question, and that not con- 
nected with our present purpose, does not concern us. Of the 
remaining thirteen, no less than fie distinctly state that the 
“orounding” of the young men is unsatisfactory ; one observes 
that the rudimentary knowledge is defective, and that the Uni- 
versity course is much hampered by the crude state in which 
men come; another only complains of those from the lower 
forms, and thinks that the best-prepared students come from 
the upper forms; a third has not much cause to complain; a 
fourth considers the schools responsible for some who might 
have done something, had not their idleness been tolerated ; a 
fifth thinks the boys to blame, not the system ; a sixth (one of the 


1 It is but fair, however, to quote the dictum of Sir Stafford Northcote, 
that ‘‘the Commissioners did not find among the masters and managers of 
the schools any obstinate spirit of resistance to improvement, On the con- 
trary, in every school there was an admission—and more than an admission 
—of the importance of progress.”—(Speech in the House of Commons, May 
6, 1864.) Perhaps Sir Stafford’s notions of progress and our own may be 4 
little different. 

2 Eton Evidence, 3633, vol. iii. p. 117. 
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most favourable) says that the school system educates sufficiently 
“for the minimum of a creditable education ;” and lastly, there 
is one who finds that public-school men are far worse prepared 
in mathematics than others, knowing only the “ bare elements,” 
while the knowledge of the middle-class school-boys is “ far 
superior in extent and accuracy.” We have reserved one of the 
thirteen, because he belongs to a class of siz who state that 
mere rudimentary teaching, such as ought to a considerable 
extent at least to be given at school, has to be done at the 
University. 

We come now to seven gentlemen who write from Cambridge. 
Of these seven ¢hree appear to be tolerably satisfied (one of them 
states that public-school boys are generally superior to others in 
classics, history, modern languages, and English) ; one considers 
that the education given prepares fairly for the classical tripos, 
though the mathematics are bad; another finds the young men 
badly prepared in classics and mathematics; and another believes 
the public schools to be behind others in mathematics and 
modern languages. The testimony of the last writer (which we 
are about to quote) is altogether unfavourable. 

From this evidence we gather, on the whole, that a consider- 
able proportion of boys leave their public schools very imper- 
fectly grounded, to use a gentle expression, even in classics and 
mathematics, while of other subjects they are completely ignor- 
ant. Even their own language they can scarcely be said to 
know. Thus Mr. Hedley, late Fellow of University College, 
Oxford, writes as follows :— 


“The University course is much affected by the ill-prepared state 
in which the majority of the students come, and instead of making 
progress, a few years ago, the University had to make its course com- 
mence with mere elementary teaching, and to insist on the rudiments 
of arithmetic, and a more precise acquaintance with the elements of 
grammar. ‘Tutors felt that it was degrading, both to themselves and 
the University, to descend to such preliminary instruction, but the 
necessity of the case compelled them. Had reading and spelling 
been included in the reforms of that day, it would have been not with- 
out benefit to many members of the University. I have sometimes had 
to remind my brother examiners and myself in the final examination 
for B.A. that we were not at liberty to pluck for bad spelling, bad 
English, or worse writing.” 
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The next quotation is from a very important witness. It 
should be observed, however, in simple justice, that Mr. Girdle- 
stone, the writer, has been chiefly conversant with men who are 
preparing for the ordinary degree at Cambridge; and it is to 
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them, therefore, not to the candidates for honours, that his testi- 
mony more especially applies :— 


“ For eighteen years I have found employment in Cambridge in 
supplementing, as a private tutor, the deficiencies of school education, 
and in teaching the simplest rudiments of arithmetic, algebra, and 
elementary mathematics, and in preparing in Greek and Latin, candi- 
dates for the previous examination and ordinary degree. The greater 
part of my pupils are from public schools; and I cannot but think 
that I have to teach them nothing but what they ought to have been 
thoroughly taught at school.” ? 

And the same writer informs us that “ of English literature, 
English history, and English composition, they are deplorably 
ignorant.” Now it is worthy of remark that the advocates of 
our school system meet these charges indirectly rather than 
directly ; dwelling more upon what is done in other ways than 
upon what is left undone in these. 


“ T believe,” writes Mr. Butler, himself a distinguished product of 
the training he so warmly defends, “ that the system of education 
pursued at Harrow is admirably adapted to train a boy to do his duty 
efficiently, and in a generous spirit, in any position of life to which he 
may be called. It does not profess to train him directly for any one 
particular profession or employment, nor is it pretended that when a 
boy leaves Harrow at the age of eighteen or nineteen, he has reached 
more than the threshold of the education of his life. His actual 
acquirements are probably extremely scanty. With many of the most 
useful mental accomplishments he is very imperfectly equipped. ‘To 
many of the highest branches of knowledge he is practically an entire 
stranger. He is stilla boy and nota man. But it is confidently 
believed that if he has employed his time diligently at school, he will 
carry with him, when he leaves it, some capacity for thinking clearly, 
some sense of the value of accuracy and thoroughness in work, some 
respect for knowledge for its own sake, some appreciation of the most 
graceful and the most generous, if not yet of the most profound 
thoughts enshrined in literature, a consciousness that he knows but 
little, and a desire to learn more; and turning to the moral and social 
rather than the intellectual side of the education which he has re- 
ceived, a grateful conviction that he has throughout his school course 
been treated in a kindly and liberal spirit, always largely trusted, and 
latterly invested with large responsibilities, as one equally interested 
with the masters in maintaining the moral welfare of the body to 
which they alike belong, and taught to believe that that welfare cannot 
be maintained unless its leaders are distinguished by vigilance, courage, 
love of justice, sympathy, and courtesy.’’* 


Such, then, being the arguments of counsel on either side, it 
remains for us to hear the verdict. It is pronounced by the 
Commissioners in the following very serious terms :— 


1 Vol. ii. p. 30. 2 Vol. ii. p. 282. 
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“That boys who have capacity and industry enough to work for 
distinction, are on the whole well taught in the article of classical 
scholarship at the public schools; but that they occasionally show a 
want of accuracy in elementary knowledge, either from not having been 
well grounded, or from having been suffered to forget what they have 
learnt; that the average of classical knowledge among young men 
leaving school for college is low ; that in arithmetic and mathematics, 
in general information, and in English, the average is lower still, but 
is improving ; that of the time spent at school by the generality of 
boys, much is absolutely thrown away as regards inteHectual progress, 
either from ineffective teaching, from the continued teaching of sub- 
jects in which they cannot advance, or from idleness, or from a com- 
bination of these causes; that in arithmetic and mathematics the 
public schools are specially defective, and that this observation is not 
to be confined to any particular class of boys.” 


In the opinion thus expressed, there is certainly nothing 
to surprise us. It is remarkable for moderation rather than 
severity. Most people, we presume, will be ready to admit 
that both in classical knowledge, and in the other subjects 
named by the Commissioners, the average attainments of 
young men leaving school are extremely low. The facet would 
by itself be of small importance, for it is not to be expected 
that at eighteen or nineteen there should be any considerable 
learning, either classical, mathematical, or scientific. Were 
we-assured that during the period of life which is spent at 
school, an earnest effort were made to develop to the fullest 
extent which is desirable at that age the latent powers of the 
mind; could we believe that the nature of those powers being 
carefully observed they were judiciously cultivated ; that what- 
ever might be taught, be it much or little, were taught efficiently, 
and with an intelligent regard to the aptitude of the pupil for 
his subject ; then we might allow that the public schools had at 
least done their best with the raw material placed in their 
hands. Nay, if they even made the slightest approach to this 
ideal, even recognised at all the true objects of teaching, we 
would not rashly condemn them if they failed in accomplishing 
as much as might possibly be expected. But what is the fact ? 
In the first place, we find that the public schools profess to 
teach one subject, and pay little attention to any other. To 
that one subject they give an enormous preponderance, hammer- 
ing away at it day after day, week after week; unceasingly 
labouring to instil the knowledge of Greek and Latin into every 
boy, utterly regardless of his capacity to learn them. In the 
second place, we find that even classics are not learned ; the one 
thing which they undertake to teach they miserably fail in 

? General Report, vol. i. p. 26. 
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teaching ; and when boys who have sacrificed everything else— 
modern languages, mathematics, science, every species of know- 
ledge, to this one absorbing study—boys whose mental educa- 
tion is simply ni/ unless they have, after grinding at these 
languages for eight or nine or ten years, at least come to under- 
stand them, proceed to the Universities, it is found that even in 
classics they require to be taught the very rudiments again. 
Now we do not say, we are most anxious not to say, that 
undergraduates ought to know Greek and Latin even tolerably 
well. What we do say is, that when the public schools, prac- 
tically neglecting all other methods of developing the mind, 
have forced a man to spend his boyhood in attending to little 
else than Greek and Latin, his time must have been too fearfully 
and wretchedly wasted if he does not know something at least 
of them. And, making a liberal allowance for the naturally 
unteachable, we still maintain that there must be some error in 
a system which ends in such melancholy results; some error 
either in the subjects taught, or in the manner of teaching 
them. Could we hope, by a few desultory hints, to indicate 
the direction which educational improvement ought to take, 
we should be well satisfied to leave practical proposals to be 
brought forward by those whose experience and judgment 
would fit them for the task. 


When we consider the extraordinary amount of time devoted 
to the ancient languages, with the small proficiency that is 
commonly acquired in them—comparatively few men being able 
to read Greek or Latin books with any pleasure to themselves— 
we are driven to ask a question, on the ultimate answer to 
which the whole course of our upper-class education must de- 
pend, namely, Whether the classics really are the very best basis 
that could possibly be laid in the instruction of every gentle- 
man, or whether we do not regard that branch of learning with 
too exclusive a veneration? This inquiry has pressed itself on 
the minds of the Commissioners, as it must do on the minds 
of nearly all reflecting persons, and they have answered it in 
favour of the present system. “The classical languages and 
literature,” they say, “should continue to hold the principal 
place in the course of study.”? 

lt is with some diffidence that we desire to question, in 
the spirit of doubt rather than the spirit of denial, the wis- 
dom of the opinion thus expressed. The weight of authority 
is undoubtedly with the Commission, but this, we believe, 
arises in a great measure from the matter being so seldom 
presented in its true aspect, and also from the natural affec- 


1 General Report, vol. i. p. 53. 
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tion which is felt by classical scholars for their own studies. 
If, on the whole, and with great reluctance, we venture to 
assert that there is no adequate ground for making classics the 
principal study, this is certainly not because we wish to detract 
from their importance or to deny their value. We should be 
glad to see the instruction in classics, if not more general, at 
least more thorough, than it is now. Whether or not you teach 
everybody classics, it is fervently to be desired that where they 
are taught for any length of time, the labour so spent should 
result in some degree of real insight into the spirit of classical 
literature ; some power of seizing the leading features of the 
leading minds among the Greeks and Romans ; some apprecia- 
tion of their culture, their philosophy, their “ Weltansicht,” in 
short ; and some knowledge of their history that might extend 
beyond a barren catalogue of names and dates. Whereas, under 
our present system, although the proportion of time spent upon 
classics is certainly immense, there is nothing gained, in the 
great majority of cases, beyond a purely superficial smattering. 
Nor can we think that better teaching would provide more than 
a partial remedy ; for where the tendencies of the mind are not 
in the classical direction, we doubt the expediency of forcing it 
into a channel in which, after all, it is likely to make but little 
progress. There is great force in some of the remarks of Sydney 
Smith : “ Up to a certain point we would educate every young 
man in Latin and Greek ; but to a point far short of that to 
which this species of education is now carried. . . . Why are 
we to trust to the diversity of human tastes, and the varieties of 
human ambition, in everything else, and distrust it in classics 
alone? The passion for languages is just as strong as any 
other literary passion. There are very good Persian and Arabic 
scholars in this country. Large heaps of trash have been dug 
up from Sanscrit ruins.” And yet, he continues, “we think 
that, in order to secure an attention to Homer and Virgil, we 
must catch up every man—whether he is to be a clergyman or a 
duke—begin with him at six years of age, and never quit him 
till he is twenty ; making him conjugate and decline for life 
and death ; and so teaching him to estimate his progress in real 
wisdom as he can scan the verses of the Greek tragedians.”? 
Now, whatever may be said in answer to this reasoning on 
the extreme importance of the classics, misses the point which 
is really at issue. Nobody, or no rational person, denies the 
importance of the classics. But the question to be considered is 
not whether any other study shall displace the classics, but 
Whether the classics shall displace, more or less completely, 
every other study. Yet it is constantly argued, it is argued 


1 Sydney Smith’s Works : Essay on “ Too much Latin and Greek.” 
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sometimes by the Conmissioners themselves, as though we had 
only to prove the excellence of these languages as a training for 
the mind, in order to prove also that they are more excellent 
than anything else which might possibly be adopted. Thus, 
from premises which are strictly limited, a general conclusion 
is attempted to be drawn. The premises would legitimately 
prove that the classics are entitled to be @ principal subject ; it 
is assumed at once that they ought to be ¢he principal subject 
in our course of education. This conclusion, however, we can- 
not admit, unless it can also be shown that no other subject 
would be of equal value. 

The Commissioners, no doubt, propose to escape the pressure 
of this difficulty by including a very considerable range of study 
in the regular course at school, thus keeping the classics _pre- 
eminent, but not to the exclusion of other things. They also 
think that when a boy reaches a certain place in the school, he 
might drop some of his classical work, “in order to devote more 
time to mathematics, modern languages, or natural science.” 
We quote Recommendations Ix. and X., indicating by small 
capitals the extraordinary range of study which they believe 
it possible to combine with efficient teaching of Greek and 
Latin :-- 


“Tn addition to the study of the classics and to RELIGIOUS TEACHING, 
every boy who passes through the school should receive instruction in 
ARITHMETIC and MATHEMATICS, iN ONE MODERN LANGUAGE at least, 
which should be either French or German; in some ONE BRANCH at 
least of NATURAL screNcE, and in either DRAwING or Music. Care 
should also be taken to insure that the boys have a good general 
knowledge of GrocRapuy and of ANCIENT HISTORY, some acquaintance 
with MODERN HISTORY, and a command of puRE GRAMMATICAL ENGLISH. 

“The ordinary arithmetical and mathematical course should include 
ARITHMETIC so taught as to make every boy thoroughly familiar 
with it, and the ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ALGEBRA, and PLANE TRIGONO- 
meTRY. In the case of the more advanced students it is desirable 
that the course should comprise also AN INTRODUCTION TO APPLIED 
MATHEMATICS, and especially to THE ELEMENTS OF MECHANICS.’ 


On reading these paragraphs, we become impressed with the 
conviction that the Commissioners by no meaus appreciate the 
serious obstacle which would be offered to so extended a course 
by limitation of time. A great deal might undoubtedly be done 
by improved methods of instruction, as we shall have occasion 
to point out, but this would involve fundamental and radical 
changes, of which the framers of the Report apparently do not 
even dream. All these things are, no doubt, exceedingly useful ; 
and we should be glad to see them introduced (except, perhaps, 
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the higher branches of mathematics, which might well be left 
to a later age), if it could be effected without increasing the 
strain upon the working powers of the boys. This, we fear, 
would be very difficult, if it were still necessary for every boy 
to make classics his chief occupation ; and any addition to the 
hours of work we should regard as disastrous. Our conviction 
is, that the pressure is already far too great upon those who 
honestly fulfil the required tasks. We are perfectly aware that 
most boys contrive, by sufficiently simple means, to avoid being 
inconveniently over-loaded. But what we complain of is, that 
the burden falls with so dangerous a weight upon those who 
are either too ambitious or too conscientious to take refuge in 
complacent shirking. We cannot forget a conversation with 
the physician of one of our largest public schools, who was con- 
stantly attending on the boys, and had every opportunity of 
observing their physical condition. He informed us that, 
towards the end of the school-term when the examination was 
held, those who worked hard generally fell rather below par in 
regard to strength, from the severity of their exertions. And 
speaking, as we do with all confidence, from personal experi- 
ence, we do not hesitate to assert that, at the school in question, 
a boy of average talents who was desirous of attaining a high 
position in his form, could scarcely fail to work far more than 
was likely to be at all compatible with the preservation of 
vigorous health. The following evidence of Dr. Acland is to a 
similar effect : “ I must say, as a physician, that being my main 
business now, that I really view with alarm the way in which 
boys are pressed now. ... I am afraid it remains to be seen 
fifty years hence what the effect of this system on the physique 
of the country will be.”* We should be the last to oppose the 
introduction of additional subjects in the school curriculum ; but 
we have thought it right to allude to the dangers of introducing 
additional work, because, at the age of schoolboys, it would be 
a still more serious evil to cramp the development of the body 
than to neglect the development of the mind. 

Supposing, nevertheless, that the practical difficulties of main- 
taining the sovereignty of the classics can be overcome, is it 
sufficiently proved that there is reason for exalting a single 
department of human knowledge at the expense—-as it always 
must be more or less—-of all the others? Upon this point the 
arguments of the Commissioners are so able and so eloquent 
that we should be doing them a great injustice if we did 


' To the remarks in this paragraph, Eton, the great stronghold of idle- 
ness and ignorance against the busy tendencies of the age, may possibly 
constitute an exception. 

* General Evidence, vol. iv. p. 409. 
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not submit them at full length to the consideration of our 
readers :— 


“ We believe that for the instruction of boys, especially when col- 
lected in a large school, it is material that there should be some one 
principal branch of study, invested with a recognised, and, if possible, 
a traditional importance, to which the principal weight should be 
assigned, and the largest share of time and attention given. 

“‘ We believe that this is necessary in order to concentrate attention, 
to stimulate industry, to supply to the whole school a common ground 
of literary interest, and a common path of promotion. 

“The study of the classical languages and literature at present 
occupies this position in all the great English schools. It has, as we 
have already observed, the advantage of long possession,—an advantage 
so great that we should certainly hesitate to advise the dethronement 
of it, even if we were prepared to recommend a successor. 

“Tt is not, however, without reason that the foremost place has, in 
fact, been assigned to this study. Grammar is the logic of common 
speech, and there are few educated men who are not sensible of the 
advantages they gained as boys from the steady practice of composi- 
tion and translation, and from their introduction to etymology. The 
study of literature is the study, not indeed of the physical, but of the in- 
tellectual and moral world we live in, and of the thoughts, lives, and 
characters of those men whose writings or whose memories succeeding 
generations have thought it worth while to preserve. We are equally 
convinced that the best materials available to Englishmen for these 
studies are furnished by the languages and literature of Greece and 
Rome. From the regular structure of these languages, from their 
logical accuracy of expression, from the comparative ease with which 
their etymology is traced and reduced to general laws, from their severe 
canons of taste and style, from the very fact that they are ‘ dead,’ and 
have been handed down to us directly from the periods of their highest 
perfection, comparatively untouched by the inevitable process of degen- 
eration and decay, they are, beyond all doubt, the finest and most ser- 
viceable models we have for the study of language. As literature, they 
supply the most graceful and some of the noblest poetry, the finest 
eloquence, the deepest philosophy, the wisest historical writing; and 
these excellencies are such as to be appreciated keenly, though inade- 
quately, by young minds, and to leave, as in fact they do, a lasting 
impression. Besides this, it is at least a reasonable opinion that this 
literature has had a powerful effect in moulding and animating the 
statesmanship and political life of England. Nor is it to be forgotten 
that the whole civilisation of modern Europe is really built upon the 
foundations laid two thousand years ago by two highly civilized nations 
on the shores of the Mediterranean; that their languages supply the 
key to our modern tongues; their poetry, history, philosophy, and 
law to the poetry and history, the philosophy and jurisprudence of 
modern times; that this key can seldom be acquired except in youth, 
and that the possession of it, as daily experience proves, and as those 
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who have it not will most readily acknowledge, is very far from being 
merely a literary advantage.”’! 


These observations are very striking, and in the main very 
just. They might possibly be accepted as quite conclusive, if 
Society consisted of a single sex. But as it does not, we cannot 
refrain from putting a question which in general appears to be, 
by some singular oversight, entirely unthought of, namely, why 
the subjects which are considered so indispensable in the educa- 
tion of men are silently eschewed in the education of women. 
The advantages of studying the ancient languages which the 
Commissioners so powerfully state, if valid as reasons for teach- 
ing them to men, are of at least equal, if not greater force, as 
reasons for teaching them to women. Knowledge of grammar, 
logical accuracy, severe canons of taste and style, powers of 
reasoning and reflection ; these are the qualities which classical 
studies are peculiarly fitted to impart, and which could hardly 
failto be of the greatest value in correcting the tendency to 
hasty and inaccurate thinking commonly supposed to exist in 
the female mind more strongly than in the male. It may 
be quite true that there are some very plausible people whose 
notions of the education of women are of a purely mercantile 
character, and upon whom, therefore, the preceding argument 
would make no impression. Marriage they regard as the 
supreme end of female training ; and they would therefore aim 
at making their daughters eligible rather than excellent; at 
increasing their market value rather than their intrinsic worth. 
To such persons we would suggest that even their contemptible 
ideal would perhaps be more perfectly attained by giving a good 
education than by giving a bad one. Rational husbands, it may 
fairly be presumed, will not be contented with mere managers 
of households and producers of children; they will be at least 
as anxious for literary sympathy in their wives as in their male 
acquaintances. If, then, it be desirable that “a common ground 
of literary interest” should be supplied to boys at school, and 
to men among each other, is it not fully as important that this 
common ground should be extended also to men and women ? 

?Vol. i. p. 28.—In an elaborate footnote, the Commissioners cite, among 
other authorities, the following sentence from Goethe’s works :—‘‘ Mége das 
Studium der griechischen und rémischen Literatur immerfort die Basis der 
hohern Bildung bleiben.” They observe that ‘“‘Goethe’s strongly expressed 
opinion is peculiarly valuable on account of the large range of his literary 
knowledge, and of his ardent attachment to natural science.” Certainly ; but 
we may be permitted to refer, on the other side, to the case of Shakspeare, 
who is said by Ben Jonson to have had “small Latin and less Greek.” 


Moreover, it ought to be known that in Germany this study, being usually 
demitted on leaving school, really does constitute “die Basis der hiéheren 


‘Bildung ;” whereas here it is, as Sydney Smith says, ‘‘a foundation so far 


above ground that there is absolutely no room to put anything upon it.” 
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While, however, there is every reason to desire that the 
progress of affairs may bring us to this happy consumma- 
tion, most people would readily perceive the folly of rendering 
the study of the classics obligatory on every girl, and insisting 
that it should constitute the major portion of her work from ten 
to twenty. They would not only allow, but maintain, that how- 
ever excellent Greek and Latin might be intrinsically, it could by 
no means be considered as established that nothing else could 
compete with them as a training for the female mind. More- 
over, it would probably be admitted in the case of women, that 
a study which was admirably adapted to one, might nevertheless 
be altogether unsuited to another. And we are at a loss to dis- 
cover any tolerable reason for refusing to extend the same argu- 
ment (if it be a just one) to the case of men. Attention might 
be concentrated, and industry stimulated just as well by scien- 
tific as by literary subjects, provided only the competition in 
the scientific classes were sufficiently active. Nor does it seem 
to be at all essential that there should be a “common ground of 
literary interest, and a common path of promotion.” It is 
almost ridiculous to talk of literary interest in Homer or Demos- 
thenes, Virgil or Cicero, as existing among boys, for wherever it 
does exist, it is only among the more studious, who might feel 
it equally well without the aid of the great majority who feel it 
not. And if a “common path of promotion ” be taken to 
mean a path in which promotion can only be obtained by 
the same means, it is difficult to conceive anything more 
palpably unfair. It is notorious that a subject which to one 
boy may be interesting and easy, may be to another difficult 
and repulsive. One may accomplish in half an hour what will 
occupy another fully an hour. Thus, though it might be im- 
possible in a public school to hit upon a sy ystem which should 
be absolutely just, it might surely be altogether possible to 
devise something rather less unjust than this plan of giving a 
preponderating weight to a single study. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Commissioners avow, 
among the grounds of their opinion, that they are not prepared 
“to recommend a successor.” We are sorry that they should 
give the slightest countenance, even unwittingly, to the popular 
notion that he who combats a prevailing error is bound imme. 
diately to “ propose a substitute,” to be worshipped in its stead. 
It is on this ground that the labours of earnest men are often 
childishly depreciated as purely negative. What do they give 
us, it is asked, in exchange for that which they take away? As 
if, forsooth, the destruction of falsehood were not in itself one 
of the greatest of benefits ! 

Let it be honestly acknowledged that there are cases where 
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substitutes cannot be found. There are quack medicines, the 
pretensions of which cannot be rivalled by the resources of 
science. The believer in some “ Morrison’s Pill” for the cure 
of every imaginable disease may fly into a rage, if he will, with 
the physician who points out its impotence. He may say that 
all his family, for generations past, have put their trust in 
Morrison, and pitiably complain that his most sacred feelings 
are outraged by the cold scepticism which maintains that 
Morrison is not infallible. He may urge, in eloquent terms, the 
wisdom and the beauty of having in a family some one prin- 
cipal medicine, “invested with a recognised, and if possible a 
traditional importance.” Lastly, he may imperiously demand 
that unless the doctor is prepared to recommend a successor 
that will cure all diseases, he shall at least leave him his faith 
in Morrison’s Pill, which at any rate professes to do so. 

Such is the language, by no means exaggerated, of believers 
in various kinds of Morrison’s Pills. Let us not, however, be 
misled by the specious sound of arguments such as these. Let 
us rather struggle, as our first duty, to shake off the errors that 
have gathered around us, trusting that if we have courage to 
do that, truth will body itself forth even as it is needed for 
us. Let us have faith (and it requires a very deep faith) to pull 
down as well to build up. “ Life centres deathless underneath 
decay ;” we need not doubt that the natural, the heavenly, the 
true, will arise in due course upon the shattered ruins of the 
conventional, the worldly, and the false; the worship of the 
one God following the destruction of the altars of Baal; Chris- 
tian churches standing upon the site of heathen temples; and 
the distracted clamour of sectarian Christendom yielding, one 
may humbly hope, to the more melodious tones of a purer wor- 
ship. 

What, in this particular instance, may be the exact shape 
which improvement ought to take, or what precise measures 
ought to be adopted to effect it, we can, no more than the Com- 
missioners, undertake to say. But in doubting the propriety of 
the exclusively classical system now in vogue, we take our 
stand upon one broad principle, which appears to be pretty 
generally overlooked in modern education, namely, that different 
minds are differently constituted, and require therefore to be 
differently treated. To educate, educere, means, as we believe, 
to draw out the latent powers, not merely to cumber them by 
loading them with Latin grammar or Greek verbs. We see in 
public schools a great deal of this kind of loading, very little in- 
deed of drawing out. The quantity and quality of the educa- 
tional food is considered everything ; the condition of the diges- 
tive organs nothing. 
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The following remarks, which we have dug up from the pages 
of an obscure writer, are not unworthy of attention :—“ It may 
be beyond our power,” he says, “to give the best education in 
its true sense—that is, the education most suited to his mind— 
to every child. But surely we may lay aside some of our false 
notions, and discard some of our present practices. We need 
not assume any longer that what is best for one is best for all, 
nor impose the usual studies upon minds obviously intended 
for something else. Much progress has already been made in 
this direction. New branches have been opened for those who 
were not inclined to travel for ever by the main line. Yet far 
more remains to be done. The true object of education remains 
to be acknowledged.” This object he afterwards states to be 
“the highest possible development of the intellectual, mental, 
and moral capabilities.” And though this applies in the full 
sense rather to the whole of life than to any one period of it, 
we heartily concur with the writer in thinking that this supreme 
end should be the one towards which all teaching should earn- 
estly and constantly lend its assistance. 

Bearing these principles in view, we should endeavour, had 
we the power, to combine in our public schools two things, 
hitherto most unfortunately dissociated : the social advantages, 
which they offer now; and the advantage of good instruction, 
which they do not. Side by side with the older studies we 
would introduce natural science, and allow a given quantity of 
work in one department to be counted as equivalent to the 
same quantity in the other. Which of the two, or even three, 
courses that might be open to him, he pursued, should be left as 
much as possible to the boy himself, subject, of course, to the 
advice of his parents and his tutor. The machinery of such a 
change already exists in embryo in the Natural Philosophy 
School at Rugby,’ and we cannot think it would be impossible 
to introduce it in other places. We are far, however, from in- 
tending to assert that the scheme we have recommended is 
precisely the one which would be found the best in its practical 
working. We offer it merely as a suggestion, tending to show 
the nature of the steps which in our opinion ought to be taken. 
It is undoubtedly quite possible that the objections to introduc- 
ing two separate courses of study in a public school might be so 
overwhelming as to render it more advisable to adhere to the 
existing subjects. In that case we should have to content our- 
selves with introducing a more effective method of teaching 
Greek and Latin, in order that time might be found during the 
remaining years for other things. 

Should it be found that the adoption of these or any other 


1 Vol. i. pp. 252, 278. 
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measures tended to prejudice in any appreciable degree the 
study of the ancient writers, such a result would be regretted 
by none more sincerely than by ourselves. While, however, it 
is perfectly possible.that as a purely superficial study they would 
be less general, we cannot think that as a real study they would 
be seriously affected. The majority of those who read them at 
schools and universities do so much more to learn the language 
than to understand the author; indeed, their attention is in 
general so completely absorbed by the mere words employed, 
that they think very little of the thoughts expressed. Such 
men—and it must always be remembered that they are the 
rule, not the exception—might possibly make themselves 
much better acquainted with classical literature if they were 
not obliged to spend their time in mastering the mere outward 
form in which it happens to be clothed. Doubtless, those who 
desire to obtain a thorough understanding of the authors they 
read, will study also, under the present or any other system, the 
language in which they wrote. But it is surely possible, for all 
ordinary purposes, to read books and to understand them, with- 
out knowing their original language. An obvious instance pre- 
sents itself in the case of the Old Testament. It might have 
been supposed that if there was one language above all others 
which everybody should learn, that language was Hebrew. Yet 
it is never pretended that a very fair appreciation of the mean- 
ing of Old Testament writers may not be acquired by means 
of the English version. And, accordingly, the study of the ori- 
ginal tongue, however important, is left to those who for some 
special purpose desire to undertake it. Nor is the general 
ignorance of Hebrew found in practice to be either so danger- 
ous or so inconvenient as might have been expected, orthodox 
persons being able, with the utmost confidence, to accuse Colenso 
of mistakes in a language of which they do not pretend to know 
a single letter. 

Undoubtedly, there is another argument in favour of classical 
education, which remains untouched by everything we have 
urged respecting the inutility of the little acquaintance with 
the ancient tongues that is now imparted to the great majority. 
We observe, pervading the minds of the defenders of our estab- 
lished system, a common feeling which, when driven to express 
itself distinctly, assumes pretty nearly the following form. 
Education, they contend, should be based on literature, not on 
science. General cultivation, rather than special knowledge, 
should be the result at which it aims. Its object is simply 
“to train the mind.” This being the case, the public schools 
cannot condescend to the low and vulgar notion of teaching 
anything that might possibly be “useful.” Nor can they at- 
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tempt to communicate mere “ information,” such things being 
beneath their dignity. Now, if by this reasoning it is intended 
to assert that, among the other merits of public schools, they 
teach very little that is useful in after life, and communicate 
very little information, we should admit, with the utmost readi- 
ness, that in these important achievements they have attained 
a success which their most sanguine friends could hardly have 
expected. If, however, we are desired to infer from this gratify- 
ing fact that they are successful also in that which is justly 
regarded as the end of education, the training of the mind, to 
such a demand upon our credulity or our indulgence, we should 
strongly demur. The very thing in which the education of the 
upper classes most lamentably and completely fails, is precisely 
this important item of training minds. Very ignorant men can 
hardly be expected to have well-trained or cultivated minds. 
Take, for example, the following case, and judge what is the 
value of a mental training which is embodied in results of this 
description :— 


“Tf a youth, after four or five years spent at school, quits it at nine- 
teen, unable to construe an easy bit of Latin or Greek without the 
help of a dictionary, or to write Latin grammatically, almost ignorant 
of geography and of the history of his own country, unacquainted with 
any modern language but his own, and hardly competent to write Eng- 
lish correctly, to do a simple sum or stumble through an easy proposi- 
tion of Euclid, a total stranger to the laws which govern the physical 
world and to its structure, with an eye and hand unpractised in draw- 
ing, and without knowing a note of music, with an uncultivated mind, 
and no taste for reading or observation, his intellectual education must 
certainly be accounted a failure, though there may be no fault to find 
with his principles, character, or manners. We by no means intend 
to represent this as a type of the ordinary product of English public- 
school education, but, speaking both from the evidence we have received, 
and from opportunities of observation open to all, we must say that itis 
a type much more common than it ought to be, making ample allowance 
for the difficulties before referred to, and that the proportion of failures 
is therefore unduly large.’”! 


It would require, perhaps, but a slight softening of the 
harsher features of this very vivid picture, to render it a fair 
representation of “the ordinary product of English public- 
school education.” Even if this assumption be unwarranted, it 
is easy to perceive that the Commissioners are not speaking, in 
the above paragraph, of an exceptional instance. And it is 
simply ridiculous to pretend that accusations of this very 
specific and circumstantial nature can be answered by the 


1Vol. i. p. 31. 
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vague assertion that our public schools are intended only to 
“train the mind.” 

Underneath this fallacious reasoning there lies nevertheless 
an important truth. The instincts of those who argue thus 
have led them to discern, though in a confused and distorted 
way, a real merit in the English system. They have found it 
possible, as by taxing our imaginative powers we ourselves 
have done, to conceive a system that would certainly be worse. 
Whatever mistakes have been committed, one mistake at least, 
perhaps the most serious of all, has been consistently avoided, 
that, namely, of making education minister to the ends of a vul- 
gar and material utility. English education, bad as it is, has not 
yet fallen so low as that. It aims, if in its blind and blundering 
course it can be said to aim at all, at cultivating the mind ; 
not merely at supplying weapons for the mercenary conflicts 
of professional life. The intention is so entirely right, that we 
may fairly be asked to pardon many defects in the manner 
of its execution. None the less does it become us to point 
out the errors into which an unqualified and almost dogged 
aversion to every practical standard has conducted the national 
mind. For it does not follow that instruction, in order to 
be mentally useful, must of necessity be practically useless. It 
does not follow that because education ought to be unpractical, 
therefore it should include nothing that can by hook or by 
crook be made available in the business of later life. On the 
contrary, we believe that the really best, most complete, most 
catholic training will also prove the most widely and per- 
manently useful. 

Considered in this light, the instruction given at the schools 
in question is especially defective. In its desire of being 
literary rather than scientific, it almost entirely ignores some of 
the most valuable branches of human knowledge. “ Rugby 
School is the only one,” we are told, “in which Physical Science 
is a regular part of the curriculum.” The others, or at least 
some of them, give opportunities of learning it to those who 
will do so voluntarily, and at extra hours, but they do not 
teach it. Now, this is a state of things which argues an extra- 
ordinary backwardness in making use of the great discoveries 
which are in a peculiar degree the glory and the treasure of our 
age. Professor Owen, in his interesting evidence, asks only for 
a single hour in every week for the purpose of scientific teach- 
ing, and as the Commissioners fully recognise the importance of 
this species of culture, we trust that so modest a demand will 
not long continue to be refused, even if more than this cannot 
be granted. 

It is, we think, a very unfavourable symptom of the effects 
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of a mainly classical education, that so many of those who have 
undergone it, including some excellent scholars, completely fail 
to recognise the immense value of the Physical Sciences as a 
training for the mind. If they do not actively oppose their in- 
troduction among the boys, they at any rate assume a position 
of passive resistance which is nearly as bad. They seem to 
consider it incumbent upon them to do nothing. Where they 
take measures of any kind, they nevertheless put science on a 
footing of such marked inferiority, that it is evident how very 
lightly they esteem its claims in comparison with those of their 
own studies. Now, if there is one question rather than another 
upon which it might be supposed that a well-trained mind 
would hesitate to pronounce a dogmatic judgment, it is that of 
the relative importance of various studies. He who has been 
able to look for a moment beyond the narrow walls that bound 
his own special reading—and no man should deem his education 
complete unless he has done so-——can hardly fail to perceive 
that there lies in each department of human inquiry a value 
and an interest peculiarly its own. He will see, moreover, that 
none can boast itself independent of the rest. Feeling these 
truths, he will hesitate to declare that the things he does not 
know himself are less important than the things he does. His 
attitude towards other workers in the field of knowledge or of 
thought will be one of humility and respect, not of presump- 
tuous self-assertion. 

That any mere “system of education” should impart these 
qualities to commonplace men, it would be unreasonable to ask. 
But it might surely be expected that the more brilliant speci- 
mens produced by a method which loudly professes to “train 
the mind,” shall exhibit a little of that humble spirit, that 
readiness to admit the merits of studies different from their 
own, to which we have referred. It is, therefore, with consider- 
able surprise that we have found a scholar of Dr. Temple’s emin- 
ence, from whom we should have looked for better things, 
maintaining the altogether indefensible doctrine that a classical 
man though ignorant of physical science can properly esti- 
mate its value; while a scientific man, if ignorant of classics, is 
not competent to estimate theirs. What Dr. Temple may 
mean by his assertion, that natural science does not humanize, 
we find it hard to understand.? His tone, however, sufficiently 
proves that Greek and Latin, whether they humanize or not, 
are very inadequate, in themselves, as a training for the mind. 
A tendency to undervalue the intellectual pursuits of others is, 
generally speaking, a sign of ignorance with regard to their 
nature ; it implies a narrowness of vision which a sound educa- 


1 Rugby Evidence, 1037-1040, vol. iv. p. 271. 2 Vol. ii. p. 311. 
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tion should endeavour, as one of its leading objects, to mitigate, 
and if possible, to remove. 

The fact is, that the study of ancient history and of ancient 
thought, is admirably adapted to strengthen and to cultivate 
one special class of intellectual faculties; those, namely, to 
which the Commissioners allude. Others, of fully as great 
importance, it leaves entirely untouched. There is a class of 
sympathies, and a class of powers, which predominate in 
scientific men, and are perhaps more especially called forth by 
scientific instruction. It is scarcely necessary to mention the 
faculty of observation, or the infinitely wider range of thought 
which is acquired by its exercise. There is another quality 
of still higher value which appears to us—though we say it 
with hesitation—to be called out in a more marked manner by 
scientific than by classical pursuits. We mean the love of truth. 
This may very possibly arise from the intrinsic difference of 
the two studies. In the classics everything is fixed, immovable, 
unprogressive. There is nothing more to be done, except to 
discern more perfectly the meaning of what has been done 
already. But in science all this is exactly reversed. It is 
essentially progressive. If from antiquity we derive an impres- 
sion of rest that can never be broken, from modern inquiries we 
derive an impression of motion that can never cease. The 
world of science is impelled in the strongest manner to be 
constantly active in revising its conclusions, in making fresh 
experiments, in establishing fresh generalizations. It can never 
sit down and say that its task is done. 

“The language of the old world,” says a recent writer, whose 
eloquent observations may help to illustrate our meaning, 
“speaking to us through its art, its poetry, its philosophy, is 
all the same: ‘It is well to create the beautiful, to discover the 
true: to live out the good and noble. I have created beauty, 
discovered truth, lived out the good and noble.’ The language 
of the new world, coming through the thousand tongues of our 
multiform civilisation, is one long cry of longing aspiration: 
‘Would that I could create the ineffable beauty !—-would that I 
could discover the eternal and absolute truth !—would ! oh would 
it were possible to live out the good, the noble and the holy !’”! 

Assuming, however, as we are probably correct in doing, that 
education in England will retain for many years its present 
classical character, there is another question which remains to 
be considered, namely, whether the present methods of teaching 
classics ought also to be retained. Now, the system at present 
employed for imparting a knowledge of the ancient languages 


' Broken Lights. By Frances Power Cobbe, p. 131.—See the same notion 
expanded by the authoress in The Cities of the Past, pp. 154-157. 
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is founded on tradition, not on reason. It offends in various 
points against the simplest principles of common sense. And, 
while we fully admit the great difficulties to be encountered in 
subverting its mistakes, and thereby rousing to opposition the 
formidable feeling of peculiar veneration that attaches to 
irrational customs, we are yet sanguine enough to believe that 
it really would be possible to communicate, in the course of ten 
years mainly occupied with learning Greek and Latin, a toler- 
able knowledge of those languages. 

First and foremost among the obstacles that hinder the attain- 
ment of more satisfactory results, we place without hesitation the 
practice which prevails in English schools of compelling every 
single boy, no matter how complete his inaptitude, to compose 
verses in the dead languages ; chiefly in Latin, but in the upper 
classes in Greek also. We will not undertake to prove to the 
satisfaction of our readers that this practice is supremely 
ridiculous. We are fairly entitled to assume that it is so unless 
the strongest reasons can be urged in its favour. What would 
be thought of any foreigner who should attempt to teach 
English by requiring his pupils to manufacture a certain number 
of lines per week, that might, when done particularly well, bear 
some distant resemblance in mere sound and structure to Childe 
Harold, or The Lady of the Lake, or ring upon the ear like a 
ghastly echo of Locksley Hall? No very elaborate argument 
would be considered necessary here to show that this teacher 
was not acting precisely in the wisest manner. What then, 
can be the overwhelming advantages by which a custom, appa- 
rently so injudicious, is vindicated from the charge of being 
nothing more than a time-honoured absurdity ? 

The question is one of some importance; we regret that we 
are not aware of anything that can properly be called an answer. 
Reasons of course may be given for this practice, as excuses 
may be made for every conceivable species of human folly. Let 
a man only be determined to persist in some insane proceeding, 
and he will not lack a justification of his conduct. But the 
apologies for this particular mania certainly do strike us as 
utterly ludicrous. Head-masters, and persons of that descrip- 
tion, when questioned on the subject, will probably say that 
they “attach great importance” to versification. Why they 
attach it we do not know, and we have often wished to discover 
whether they knew themselves. No doubt it may be said that 
a certain number of words are learned in this manner, that an 
interesting exercise is provided for the mind, that the habit of 
composition is acquired, etc. All this may be very true; but 
is there no better way of spending the many hours devoted to 
versification? Could not the languages be learned equally well, 
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or better, without the expenditure of so much time on an 
absolutely useless accomplishment? For it deserves to be 
borne in mind that the only result of all this labour, except 
in a very few remarkable individuals, is to enable young men 
to turn out, by a purely mechanical process, wretched imita- 
tions of Virgil or Horace, or any other poet who may have 
written in the required metre. “A pupil,” says Mr. D’Arcy 
Thompson, “after years of profitless toil, may acquire the 
mechanical power of wedging together geometric blocks of deal 
into the form of an hexameter. But the time and trouble 
wasted on the acquisition of this mechanical dexterity, might 
have carried him over a broad field of reading in the classics, or 
a wide range of scientific study, or through the leading authors 
of some modern literature.”? 

What, then, we ask despairingly, can be the reason for keeping 
up the practiee of versification? If it be desired to teach the 
ancient languages, it would have been difficult to devise a 
worse or a slower method of attaining that end. If it be desired 
to impart the power of writing verses, the object itself is 
palpably absurd. We have called the process purely mechanical, 
and such it is. A certain number of feet are given; it is 
required that those feet may be filled up with words. The way 
in which this is done is perfectly familiar to all who have tried 
it. Most nouns are provided with a certain suite of appropriate 
adjectives ; more or fewer according to their dignity. From these 
(which revolve like satellites around their sun) is selected the 
one that happens to fit the line, and then the noun and its 
attendant epithet are ushered in, preceded and followed by a 
certain number of the other parts of speech which are found to 
scan. An effort is made to arrange the words with some refer- 
ence to sense, and the general result is supposed to be a verse. 
And the book which provides the artificer with the proper 
epithets—a very essential part of the machinery—is actually 
called a “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” a name which, if it were not 
too sadly serious, might certainly deserve some credit for its 
profound and bitter irony. Parnassus, we take it, will not be 
reached by any number of “ Gradus” of this description. 

Those who believe that, because the practice of verse-making 
exists, and has existed some time, it must be right, will 
doubtless tell us that although very little is learned by it, the 
minds of the boys are usefully exercised by the conversion of 
bad English prose into still worse Latin verses. And if the 
object of the masters be to occupy a great many hours with the 
smallest possible result, we grant that they have hit upon an 
admirable expedient for that purpose. Should it be found 
that after attending to all really important subjects, there re- 

1 Day-Dreams of a Schoolmaster, by D’Arcy W. Thompson, p. 25. 
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mained any considerable reserve of unoccupied time upon the 
boys’ hands, which could not conveniently be spent in play, it 
might possibly be desirable to fill up the vacancy by making 
verses. No great harm, perhaps, would be effected by this con- 
trivance. But while, as our readers have seen, the power of 
writing our own language is nowise cultivated at our public 
schools ; while the literature of England remains to be recog- 
nised, as Lord Russell has suggested that it should be, in the 
school course; while it is complained that there is a want of 
time for natural science; so long we must emphatically and 
earnestly protest against the elaborate frivolity of verse-compo- 
sition. We mean no censure upon those by whom that frivolity 
is maintained, and who regard it as so sacred that our language 
must appear to them very shockingly profane. We sincerely 
regret it if, in attacking their idol, we give them pain. But 
the idolatry is, in our eyes, a deeply pernicious waste of time. 
Believing this, we cannot consent to approach it under any flimsy 
pretext of mock reverence, or to veil in courteous phraseology 
the melancholy conviction that the fame even of such authors 
as Bland and Oxenham is not destined to endure for ever. 
Scarcely less irrational than making verses are various other 
features in the mechanism of our school teaching. What, for 
instance, can be more monstrous than a Greek grammar written 
in Latin? Are rirrw and torn too simple in themselves, or 
do the rules of the Greek Syntax make more impression by 
being put in a less intelligible form? And if we turn to the 
Latin grammar, with its grotesque jargon, its “ Propria que 
Maribus,” and its “ As in Presenti,” the case is scarcely better. 
Altogether, the object would seem to have been originally to 
render the study of the classics as painful, as laborious, as slow 
as possible; and now, when there is more to learn, and less time 
for unfruitful labour, the means adopted in an age even less 
enlightened than our own are religiously conserved. It is, we 
think, a reproach to this country, certainly it is a national mis- 
fortune, that we should regard with an apathy that can scarcely 
ever be roused to anything but a sneer, the fearful amount of 
unnecessary and irksome work which is imposed upon our boys. 
A little discussion, a little anxiety to obtain information from 
others, a little more community of feeling among teachers, @ 
little earnestness in the public, might effect great things. But 
meanwhile, the English nation isolates itself in this respect from 
every other, and the English schoolmaster isolates himself even 
from his colleagues. In Germany, there prevails a better spirit. 
Much, we believe, might be learned from German schools, and 
especially, it might be possible to obtain from them a lesson on 
the manner of overcoming the dry and tedious character of our 
classical instruction. In that country, it appears that the more 
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formal parts of the ancient languages are mastered first, from 
twelve to fourteen; after which it is found possible to read 
classical works with intelligence and interest.! Here, it must 
be confessed, that the meaning of the author is too often lost 
under the painful attention given to the words they employ. 
The notion of appreciating or enjoying their writings can hardly 
be said to exist at our public schools. It is one sad round of 
dreary and unchanging drudgery. 

While, however, the remedies for these things are by no 
means recondite, we have little hope of their being adopted, so 
long as it is thought in England that any one who has received 
a University education may, without an atom of special pre- 
paration, assume the office of master in a public school. With 
reference to the children of the poor, it is at length admitted 
that some sort of previous training is requisite for a teacher. 
But with the children of rich parents, we are not so careful. 
Anything, it seems, is good enough for them. Is it wonderful 
if uninstructed instructors do not succeed? Is it wonderful if 
when any stray clergyman may take tip teaching as a convenient 
prelude to clerical duties, the progress of his pupils is not 
brilliant? Small blame to him, if it is far otherwise. 

The art of teaching does not come by instinct. True, there 
may be some who are by nature formed and fitted for the task 
of imparting knowledge, but even these can scarcely hope to 
dispense with the technical rules which are ratified by the 
experience of others. Much less can it be expected that 
men who have no special inclination for the work shall be 
able to hit at once upon the speediest or soundest method of 
fulfilling their duties. It is not to be supposed that an art of 
so complex and delicate an order can be mastered in any way 
except by practice. But this practice should begin under the 
eye of a superior, who might correct the mistakes and point out 
the deficiencies of the would-be pedagogue. Obvious unfitness 
would thus be rendered apparent, and those who were not unfit 
would gain the inestimable advantage of being already familiar 
with the ground to be trodden before they are left to tread it 
unguided and alone. We cannot but believe that the masters 

! Our informant, himself holding a position in a German school, writes to 
us as follows :—‘*‘ Jetzt gilt als Norm, dass wenn der Unterricht in Latein 
und Griechish langweilig ist, es eben ein schlechter Unterricht oder ein 
schlechter Lehrer sein muss.” If he afterwards admits that in the first 
years of classical lessons (from twelve to fourteen), there is much which 
is tiresome, he is able to say of the later period (from fourteen to eighteen) : 
“Jetzt kann der Lehrer die Klassiker mit seinen Schiilern eher so lesen, dass 
sie einen Genuss davon haben; man liest von jedem Schrifsteller viel mehr 
(ich glaube z. B. den ganzen Homer), man erfreut sich an seinem Inhalt, 
wird in dessen Geist, in den bildenden Geist des Alterthums iiberhaupt mehr 
eingeweiht, wozu man neuerdings auch viel mehr historische, antiquarische, 
sprachvergleichende, etc. Hiilismittel in Bewegung setzt.” Painful contrast! 
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of our public schools would themselves be glad to receive such 
preliminary tuition. They are drawn, as it is right they should 
be, from the most intelligent and cultivated class to be found 
in the community, and it cannot be doubted that they would 
readily avail themselves of the superior judgment of their seniors 
in the same profession. At present they are left to acquire ex- 
perience at the expense of their pupils. It is an arrangement 
that inflicts injustice upon both. But perhaps the masters are 
the greatest sufferers, for they lose the gratification of success, 
and they are in some danger of losing also the confidence of the 
public. The persevering and patient efforts of many among 
them are worthy at least of the respectful affection of their 
pupils, but even this reward it is too seldom in their power to 
obtain. 


Limitation of space compels us to touch with the utmost 
brevity upon a topic of considerable magnitude; we allude to 
what is commonly spoken of as “ religious instruction.” This 
is so characteristic a feature in English education, that we can- 
not conclude these very fragmentary remarks without a word 
upon the subject, more especially as the Commissioners treat it 
in a highly unsatisfactory manner. “ Religious instruction!” 
The term strikes us as an exceedingly strange one. Religion, 


we should have thought, can scarcely be a subject of instruc- 
tion ; at least if it can, we feel sure that the way to teach it has 
not been discovered by our public schools. If indeed religion 
be a mere series of cold mathematical or logical propositions, 
if it be expressed in distinct formularies addressed to the 
intellect alone, if it be found in 


“ catechisms or creeds that oft 
Men’s lips repeat, while their hearts feel them not,” 


then perhaps it may be taught. But if it be something alto- 
gether different from these, something far better than any of 
these, then we fear that those who so lightly undertake to teach 
it, have shown themselves unable to comprehend its nature. 
What they teach is not religion, but merely doctrines. We will 
not attempt to explain the difference to those who have never 
felt it. 

A gleam of light is thrown upon the subject unwittingly by 
a letter of Mr. Johnson’s, one of the Eton Masters, and a gentle- 
man on the whole of very liberal opinions. After recommend- 
ing chemistry and other branches of science, he observes that 
he would add geology, but that “ experience has convinced him 
that the theory of geology cannot be received by mere boys 
without a violent disturbance of their religious belief”! Yes! 

1 Vol. iii. pp. 159, 160. 
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but what sort of religious belief can that be which is vio- 
lently disturbed by scientific facts? Mr. Johnson perhaps has 
not analysed his own meaning; we will do it for him. His 
statement means—we do not say he means himself—that 
“mere boys,’ unaccustomed to the sophistical ingenuity of 
“reconciliations” and “ interpretations,” will be likely to 
accept plain words in a plain sense. This being so, they will 
not be altogether prepared to perceive the propriety of the very 
far from plain sense in which their masters take them. They 
will be staggered by those “terms ... which an ingenious 
critic” —too ingenious for them to follow—“ may twist four 
thousand years afterwards into a curious conformity with dis- 
coveries in astronomy or geology, the property of his own 
generation.” They will not yield at once to the persuasions of 
those Christian teachers of whom it has been admirably said, 
that “ By a system of forced interpretation, of violent criticism, 
or vague ambiguous paraphrase, they can get rid of the plainest 
declarations, and make the New Testament itself say this, that, 
or nothing.”* They will be too young to feel the charms of 
that soft and yielding theology which has room for all men 
within its ample folds, but requires as a first step in the initia 

tion to its mysteries, the sacrifice of their own sincerity. They 
will be too old to receive with implicit submission the make- 
shifts of a wavering belief, which requires geology to enable it 
to understand the Bible, and watches in tremulous anxiety for 
the latest intelligence from the scientific world. 

Let those who dread a premature acquaintance with modern 
discoveries cast a glance upon the past. The battle which geo- 
logy is fighting now against a well-meant but mistaken timidity 
has been fought and won already by its elder sister, astronomy. 
The Copernican system was once replete with the very dangers 
which, in the present century, are supposed to be lurking in the 
crust of the earth. Objections as weighty as any that can now 
be urged against imparting to “mere boys” the disclosures 
made by organic remains, might then have been considered 
valid against explaining to them the relative positions of the 
sun and the planets. In the face of these considerations, it is 
unreasonable to doubt that the struggle of our own day will 
prove, as its prototype has done, beneficial alike to Science 
and Religion; since, by impressing upon them that each is 
supreme within its proper sphere, but powerless in that of the 
other, it will place both upon a wider and a surer basis. 

1 These excellent expressions are taken from The Book and the Life, 


by Charles John Vaughan, D.D. Pp. 16,98. See especially the striking 
and candid observations at pp. 16, 17. 
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RUSSIA, said a French historian to an English friend, is a 
siren, with whom it is dangerous to parley. “Just look ut 
Haxthausen’s book; he starts as a very good German, but he 
becomes more Muscovite than Muscovy, before he gets to the 
end.” If the remarkable man, who used these words, had ever 
thought of Russia, except as a subject for dithyrambic rhetoric, 
he would probably have reflected, that, to say of a country, that 
the more you examine it, the better your opinion of it is likely 
to be, is to pass upon it a very equivocal kind of censure. We 
place his remark, however, at the very commencement of this 
article, in order that the reader may not be unwarned, but may 
suspect us, if he finds anything more favourable to Russia than 
he anticipates, to have listened too long to the voice of the siren. 

What are the elements which make up the ordinary ideas 
about Russia, now floating in English society? First, there is a 
general feeling of dislike, not unmingled with disgust, which 
may be traced up perhaps to the publication of Dr. Clarke's 
travels. That writer, who influences many who never read a line 
of his works, visited Russia during the reign of the Emperor 
Paul, and suffered like most who did so, from the caprices of 
that maniac. His descriptions have been criticised, but were 
probably in the main correct, and the state of society, which 
he found in Russia, was eminently detestable. The impression 
which his book left upon the mind of Western Europe was 
heightened by the bitter diatribes of M. de Custine, and even 
those who would have been willing to look, with a friendly 
eye, upon the Russian people and their advancing civilisation, 
have been revolted by the impudent pretensions of their 
Government to give law to Europe, and by that long succes- 
sion of presumptuous follies which, commencing with 1814, 
only came to an end when the heart-strings of the Emperor 
Nicholas cracked in the agony of defeat and humiliation. The 
bloody repression of two Polish insurrections, the long grim 
tyranny of Nicholas, and the fact that the events of even the 
present reign come to us coloured, as has been well said, either 
by the views of Germans who fear, or of Poles who hate Russia, 
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have combined to make the task of any one, who asks the liberal 
party in England to look upon the empire of the Czars as it 
really is, very far indeed from an easy one. 

Alexander the First during the earlier years of his reign seemed 
inclined to give his attention to the internal affairs of his empire. 
Too soon, however, he was dragged into the whirlpool of the 
revolutionary wars, and ere long the utter failure of Napoleon’s 
mad attempt put him in a position to dictate to the Continent. 
He caught, too, beyond his own frontiers, that strange malady 
of religious enthusiasm which broke out all over Europe, when 
the subject nations began first to hope for an opportunity of 
shaking off the domination of France. Opposition to the Re- 
volution estranged the pupil of Laharpe from the doctrines of 
his master. The influence of Madame de Kriidener made the eldest 
son of the Holy Eastern Church, a mystic according to the 
Western manner. After the peace, he still cherished hopes of 
making Warsaw a centre, whence a modified liberalism might 
be conducted, at the good pleasure of the Czar, from one city of 
Russia to another ; but the difficulties he met with from a people, 
which then as now cared much more for national freedom than 
for forms of government, of however liberal a character, gradually 
altered the views of Alexander about Poland, while he became 
engaged ever more and more deeply in the Congress politics, of 
which Metternich was the moving spirit. Before he died he 
was little more than the Minister of Foreign Affairs for Russia, 
while the legitimate functions of the Autocrat were discharged, 
and discharged detestably, by his all-powerful favourite 
Araktchéieff. We have said that Alexander was gradually led 
into this unfortunate policy; indeed, nothing would be more 
mistaken than to suppose that even the signature of the Holy 
Alliance was coincident with his reaching any very advanced 
point on the political “Descensus Averni.” So much nonsense 
has been talked of late about the Holy Alliance, in connexion 
with the Carlsbad and Kissingen interviews of this summer, 
that we shall not do wrong to remind our readers what that 
agreement really was. 

The document called the Holy Alliance was originally 
sketched at Paris, in the French language, by Alexander’s own 
hand, after a long and animated conversation with Madame de 
Kriidener and Bergasse. It was suggested, perhaps, by some 
words spoken by the king of Prussia after the battle of Bautzen, 
but was chiefly the result of the influence, upon a mind always 
inclined to religious ideas, of the conversation of Madame de 
Kriidener and of the philosopher Bader, the admirer of Tauler, 
Jacob Boehm, and St. Martin, the deadly foe of Kant and his 
successors in Germany,—a man who may be called, in a certain 
sense, the father of the Tractarian movement, and who used to 
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speak of the Reformation as a deformation, just as Richard 
Froude did at Oxford some twenty years afterwards. 

The Czar dreamt of founding a Communion of states, bound 
together by the first principles of Christianity. He hoped 
to see the Turk driven out of Europe, and he had not 
much more affection for the Pope than for the Turk. The 
King of Prussia signed the paper from motives of friendship 
for the Czar, w ithout attaching much importance to what 
he did, to the vexation of Madame de Kriidener, to whom, of 
course, his carelessness appeared a sort of profanation. The 
Emperor of Austria, the least sentimental of mankind, at first 
declined to sign, Because, he said, if the secret is a political one, 
I must tell it to Metternich ; if it is a religious one, I must tell 
it to my confessor. Metternich accordingly was told, and 
observed scornfully, “ C’est du verbiage.” Indeed no one of the 
princes who adhered to the Holy Alliance, with the single ex- 
ception of Alexander himself, ever took it seriously. It was 
doomed from its birth. As M. de Bernhardi observes : “ It sank 
without leaving a trace in the stream of events, never be ame & 
reality, and never had the slightest real importance.” What 
had real importance was the continuance of the good under- 
standing between the powers who had put down Napoleon, and 
their common fear of France. 

This good understanding and that common fear led to the 
treaty of the 20th November 1815, by which it was stipulated 
that the Powers should, from time to time, hold Congresses, with 
a view to regulating the welfare of nations and the peace of 
Europe. It was these Congresses, and not the Holy Alliance, 
which kept up close relations between the rulers of Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, and enabled them, when the liberal move- 
ment on the Continent, which followed the conclusion of the 
war, began to be alarming, to take measures for a combined 
system of repression. 

Alexander the First, when he lay on his deathbed at Tagan- 
rog, had wandered far away from his mystic benevolence of ten 
years before. The danger of revolution had come much nearer, 
and although he did not know all before he closed his eyes, he 
knew enough to understand that the whole of his system, and 
even the lives of the imperial family, were in imminent danger. 
It is well, perhaps, for his reputation as a humane and well- 
meaning sovereign, that he did not return to encounter the 
rival conspiracies of the south and of the north---the republican- 
ism of Pestel, or the constitutionalism of Ryléieff. 

His brother Nicholas, who succeeded him after a short, but 
most dangerous interval, was a man of narrow views, and brave 
rather from the force of will than from impulse. At ‘the critical 
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moment when the attempted revolution had to be encountered 
and put down, he behaved with great spirit, but his nerves were 
unquestionably shaken by what occurred. Long afterwards he 
said to an English diplomatist, who remarked to him, that only 
two thrones in Europe were secure, that of England and of 
Russia: “Speak of England, if you please, but I, you know, sit 
upon a volcano.” When he came to examine into the state of 
the empire, he found nothing to reassure him. All was in dis- 
order. He set to work, and from that time till his death, 
although his principles were false, and the objects which he set 
before him were impossible, it cannot be denied that he tried 
hard to improve the country over which he ruled. He had, how- 
ever, inherited from Alexander the unfortunate legacy of the 
foreign policy, which had been inaugurated during the years 
which followed the Peace, and his own imperious temper, no 
less than his extreme fear lest the revolutionary spirit should 
cross his frontiers, led him to plunge deeper into the com- 
plications of Western Europe. He strove so successfully to 
show his hatred to liberalism, if not to counteract its efforts, 
that the name of Russia became detested by every intelligent 
man in Europe, and only the few who were led by accident 
fully to examine the character of the man, and the nature of 
the circumstances in which he was placed, could ever think of 
Nicholas except as a demon reigning over one of the circles 
of the Inferno. Those who knew the truth could make more 
allowances, and could perfectly understand how it was that the 
type of all absolutism should have quizzed Lord Heytesbury 
about the fears with which the English Tories regarded the 
Reform Bill, and have assured that minister, that if he had 
been the sovereign of England he would have found no diffi- 
culty in assenting to it. 

The mistaken foreign policy of two reigns brought its own 
punishment. The conduct of Russia in the commencement of 
the Crimean dispute is intelligible enough, and it would not be 
impossible to justify some of the claims of the Czar. Certainly 
the war would never have occurred, if it had not been for the utter 
abhorrence with which Russia was regarded by all the liberal 
and progressive elements of Western society. The English 
Cabinet went to war for Turkey, but enlightened public opinion 
supported it, because it saw an opportunity of striking a heavy 
blow at the stolid power which lent itself to prop up every de- 
caying throne and every worn-out authority from the Vistula 
to the Ocean. 

The great struggle began, and although short, was decisive. 
It ended too soon, perhaps, for the glory of the English arms, 
but not before the object which the uation, as distinguished 
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from the Government, had at heart, was thoroughly attained, 
for peace was followed by the utter break-down of the whole 
system of Nicholas at home and abroad. 

With the death of the great oppressor, and the accession of a 
sovereign who was justly supposed to resemble rather his uncle 
than his father, a change came over the tone of society in St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow. All tongues seemed to be loosed, 
The government was as freely criticised in many drawing-rooms 
as if it were not still omnipotent, and even to the press an 
altogether unwonted latitude was allowed. Numerous projects 
of reform, social, political, and industrial, were put forward and 
discussed. Out of all this fermentation there has hardly come, up 
to this time, a proportional amount of solid advantage, although 
it would be most unjust to deny that Russia is much better pre- 
pared for reforms of many kinds than she was ten years ago. 
One extremely important measure has indeed become law; we 
allude, of course, to the emancipation of the serfs. There is, we 
trust, every reason to believe that as this was a change without 
which no real improvement in any direction was possible, so it 
will be only the first of a series of measures, which may reflect 
glory upon the reign of Alexander the Second, laying broad and 
deep the foundations of the true greatness and prosperity of 

tussia; and we hope indeed to show ere we conclude that 
many salutary innovations are tolerably far advanced. 

Before we give some account of the emancipation of the serfs, it 
will be necessary to take care that our readers should have a clear 
notion of the condition of the Russian peasant before 1861. It 
is quite a mistake to suppose that all Russian peasants were 
serfs up to that year. Several large exceptional classes must 
be deducted from the mass of the peasantry, before we come to 
those who were actually serfs. 

First, there were the small proprietors, or odnodvortzi, a word 
which signifies possessors of a single house or court. M. N. 
Tourguénef, who wrote in 1847, calculates their numbers at 
1,400,000. They were not to be distinguished from the other 
peasants, either by their dress or manner of life, but they re- 
tained the recollection of the days when they had been in the 
position of the schliachta, or “ petite noblesse” of Poland, about 
which we have lately heard so much; and these recollections, 
combined with their personal freedom, before the law, to keep 
up their self-respect, although they were too often treated by 
their wealthier neighbours, and by the agents of Government, 
as if they were actually serfs. 

Secondly, the Cossacks, a numerous body, or rather aggrega- 
tion of bodies scattered through different parts of the empire, 
enjoying peculiar privileges, subject to peculiar hardships, and 
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forming the nucleus round which cluster many of the most 
incredible stories which are told about Russia. 

When Napoleon said that in fifty years Europe would be 
either Cossack or republican, he made a false prophecy in the 
most unlucky language possible. “Free as a Cossack” is a 
common proverb in Russia. The truth of the matter is, that 
the first Cossack communities were composed of bands of hetero- 
geneous adventurers, who, at first little better than brigands, were 
at length allowed to establish themselves on the frontier of the 
empire, with a view to protect it against the Tartars and other 
barbarous tribes. In return for a nominal allegiance, and for 
their warlike service, they were permitted to rule themselves 
after their own fashion. The most celebrated of the Cossack 
associations is that of the Don. Dr. Clarke visited it before 
the changes which were introduced into its organization by 
Alexander the First, and he gives a very curious and far from 
unpleasing picture of Cossack manners and mode of life, con- 
trasting them very favourably with those of the inhabitants of 
Great Russia. They are now chiefly known as largely con- 
tributing to the light troops of the empire, and making them- 
selves extremely useful in keeping up communication, cutting 
off stragglers, and so forth. For actual fighting they are not 
well adapted. Small, rough-looking men, on small, rough-look- 
ing horses, they swarmed in Poland during the recent insur- 
rection, and no doubt had their fair share in the atrocities that 
were so freely committed on both sides. At the same time, we 
believe that M. Tourguénef is supported by the testimony of 
all entitled to judge, in saying that the Cossack is not naturally 
cruel. Probably it may be very truly said of him, as was said 
by one who was laughing over the alarming stories about the 
Croats, which were circulated in Germany during the Hungarian 
War, and into which reminiscences of the days of Tilly and 
Pappenheim very largely entered: “Ah! the modern Croat is 
much improved, he prefers plunder to murder.” 

Thirdly, the free labourers, a class which was called into 
existence during the reign of Alexander the First. They were 
calculated by M. Tourguénef at only about 70,000, because the 
endless formalities with which the transformation of serfs into 
peasants of this class was attended, had prevented the benevo- 
lent design of the Emperor being carried out as fully as he had 
expected. 

Fourthly, the foreign colonists, numbering about 84,000, and 
dispersed over very distant regions. Full and interesting 
accounts are given of some of these by Haxthausen, more 
— of the Mennonite settlers in the south of European 

ussia. 
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Fifthly, the enormous class of the Crown peasants, who, 
although very much harassed by the employés, were really free 
“comme on |’est en Russie,” as M. Tourguénef observes, who, 
inhabiting the domains of the Crown, were, in addition to the 
capitation-tax, only bound to pay a small sum, of the nature of 
rent, in return for their share of the communal lands. It has 
been often said that these peasants were worse off than the serfs 
themselves, because they were oppressed by the inferior agents 
of Government, and were without the protection of any seigneur. 
This is, however, a complete mistake, as is proved by the fact, 
that the happiest serfs were always ready to make great sacri- 
fices to pass into the hands of the Crown, and so to become 
Crown peasants. 

Sixthly, the peasants of the appanages, consisting of the inha- 
bitants of a large number of properties which were separated 
under Paul the First from the domains of the Crown, to be a 
special provision for the members of the imperial family. 

Seventhly, the peasants of the arendes, a class which was 
created by Alexander the First, who put an end to the bad, old 
custom of giving away to private persons domains belonging to 
the Crown, with the peasants inhabiting them; thus reducing 
these peasants to the position of serfs; but instead of it, intro- 
duced the nearly equally bad custom of giving, to persons whom 
he desired to favour, leases of portions of the Crown lands called 
arendes. The lot of the peasants who were in this way let to 
private persons, was extremely wretched. The custom existed 
only in the Baltic provinces, and in those governments which 
formed part of ancient Poland. 

Fighthly, peasants attached to the establishments of the Crown, 
employed in the Government mines, factories, and works, and 
sometimes even in those of private persons. They formed a 
large and often very ill-used class, calculated by M. Tourguénef 
at about 200,000. 

Ninthly, the peasants attached to the administration of the 
posts, or yamschiki, also very hardly used, but not falling within 
the class of serfs. 

The Government, by recent legislation, has facilitated the 
acquisition of a portion of land by each family of Crown and 
appanage peasants, so that in less than fifty years the whole of 
this immense mass of men will be turned into peasant proprie- 
tors, holding in fee-simple, except in so far as the rights of the 
commune may continue to exist. 

At length we arrive at that large and interesting class which 
has recently passed from serfdom to liberty amidst the applause 
and thanksgiving of the whole civilized world. And before we 
go further, we should advise all those who take an interest in the 
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question of serf-emancipation, to make themselves acquainted 
with that portion of M. Nicolas Tourguénef’s book, La 
Russie et les Russes, which deals with this subject. That excel- 
lent and very distinguished man was, in early life, attached as 
Russian Commissary to Stein during the advance of the armies 
of the Czar upon Paris. After the Peace he returned to his 
own country, and was the first, or almost the first, to press the 
importance of the serf question upon the Russian reformers of 
that period. He and his brother, along with some other much 
larger proprietors, presented a project of emancipation to Alex- 
ander the First. Fortunately for M. Tourguénef, he was travelling 
abroad when the attempted revolution of December 1825 broke 
out. Summoned to return by the Government of Nicholas, he 
wisely refused, and Mr. Canning treated with silent contempt a 
proposal for his extradition from England. There can be no 
doubt that in the then temper of the Czar he would have been 
sent to Siberia or put to death, although there was not a tittle 
of evidence to connect him with any of the treasonable designs 
which were undoubtedly cherished by some of the persons with 
whom he was more or less connected. For many years he has 
lived in Paris, and was there at the time when he composed the 
book to which we are calling attention, and which, although 
seventeen years have elapsed since its publication, is still one 
of the best which we possess upon Russia. No living man has 
laboured so long and so steadily for the emancipation of the 
serfs, not only because he sympathized most deeply with a 
body of men whose excellent qualities he well knew, but 
because, half a century ago, he saw what few then perceived, 
that this great reform was a sine qué non for all real progress 
in Russia. 

The novels of his namesake and connexion, M. Ivan Tourgué- 
nef, are also most valuable, as giving a faithful picture of the 
working of serfdom, and some portions of Haxthausen compared 
with, and to some extent corrected by, the appendix to M. Her- 
zen’s Du Développement des Idées Révolutionnaires en Russie, 
ought to be read by any one who desires to have a fair notion 
of the state of the Russian serf up to 1861. 

Every person in Russia who does not belong to the nobility, 
or the bowrgeoisie, must necessarily belong to some commune. 
The commune of Russia is simply a slightly modified form of 
the village community which was one of the earliest institutions 
of the Indo-Germanic race, and is still the basis of society in 
Hindostan. 

Modern jurisprudence, following the mature Roman law, 
looks, in the words of Mr. Maine, “ upon co-ownership as an 
exceptional and momentary condition of the rights of pro- 
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perty ;” but in India, and we may add in Russia, this order of 
ideas is reversed. It is separate proprietorship that is excep- 
tional, while co-ownership is normal. The word mir, by which 
the Russian describes his commune, is the same word which 
he uses when he wishes to speak of the Kosmos. Haxthausen 
says, and we think he is right, that it is untranslatable by any 
word in the Romance or Teutonic languages, and he gives a most 
curious list of proverbs which illustrate the idea of sanctity 
attached to it. 

The commune or microcosm is, or rather should be, in theory, 
as regards the State, a single individual. The State has no 
right to go beyond it. It is responsible for all its members, and 
its deliberations ought to be regarded by all external to it, as 
we in the West should regard the workings of a man’s own 
mind. Each commune possesses a certain amount of land, and 
has the absolute power of parcelling out this land in equal 
portions to the individuals who compose it; the individual 
obtaining only the usufruct, while the property remains in the 
commune. The commune decides without appeal what portion 
of the taxes imposed by Government vpon itself, is to be borne 
by each of its members, or rather, by the land whose usufruct 
belongs to each member. Every male dwelling in the commune 
has a right, as soon as he arrives at majority, to demand a por- 
tion of land, and then becomes entitled to a voice in the com- 
munal affairs, and is subject to pay his share of taxes. The 
elective head of the commune or Starost has great authority 
over every individual, but no authority over the commune 
itself. M. Herzen points out that M. Haxthausen makes a 
great mistake in saying that the authority of the Czar is re- 
flected in the Starost. The truth is, that the Starost can only 
act despotically when he is supported by the public opinion of 
the commune. This local administration was, before the eman- 
cipation, and still is, in fresh observance. The power of the 
seigneur stopped with the commune. In the words of M. 
Herzen: “ Le seigneur peut réduire la terre concédée aux 
paysans ; il peut choisir pour lui le meilleur sol ; il peut agrandir 
ses bien-fonds, et, par la, le travail du paysan ; il peut augmenter 
les impéts, mais il ne peut pas refuser aux paysans une portion 
de terre suffisante, et la terre, une fois appartenant a la com- 
mune, demeure complétement sous l’administration communale 
la méme en principe que celle qui régit les terres libres; le 
seigneur ne se méle jamais dans ses affaires.” 

An Englishman finds it very difficult to understand how such 
a degree of self-government was consistent with serfdom, but 
his surprise is diminished when he reflects that these communes 
were very much isolated, and had often but little communica- 
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tion even with the communes which formed part of their own 
group. The serf since the days of Peter the Great bowed low 
his head, in the words of M. Herzen, and allowed misfortune to 
pass over him. It is his absolute retirement, within the circle 
of the commune, from everything like political life, that accounts 
for his having kept many good qualities, which, if the whole 
weight of tyranny had pressed upon him, would have crushed 
all good out of his character. 

How was it, however, that not only an absolute government, 
but the thousand petty local tyrants respected the organization 
of the commure? The answer to this is, that there are some 
things which every government must respect, and on the few 
occasions on which the Russian Government was imprudent 
enough not to respect the communes,-—as, for instance, in the 
affair of the military colonies under Alexander I.,—it was met by 
a resistance which, coming from one of the gentlest of races, 
seemed so preternaturally savage that it has for a long time 
taken good care to let well alone. The occasional encroach- 
ments of the seignewrs were checked by similar opposition, 
accompanied too often by great though not unprovoked cruelty. 

The justice of the village tribunal is, it would appear, of a 
very rough-and-ready kind, and by no means dispenses with 
the argument from the stick, which is so frightfully common in 
Russia. Those who have witnessed a meeting of villagers to dis- 
cuss their common affairs, give a curious account of the gradual 
process by which a conventional unanimity is arrived at, and it 
has been well pointed out how completely this Sclavonic idea 
of a conventional unanimity broke down, when, transferred from 
the narrow circle of the commune, it was adapted in the Polish 
Diet, to great affairs. 

Most persons will see in the communal institutions of Russia 
merely an interesting sample of arrested social development, 
and will look with interest for the slow and gradual breaking- 
up of the communes, and their replacement by individual 
ownership. M. Herzen is, or was in 1853, of a different opinion. 
He thinks, or thought, that Russia with her commune stands 
before an epoch in which the anti-communal civilisation of 
feudalism and the Roman law has come to a dead-lock, and he 
dreams or dreamt that the barbarians of the north, and our 
home barbarians, may find out that they have a “common enemy, 
the old feudal monarchical edifice, and a common hope, the 
social revolution.” His friend, M. Ogareff, wrote his Lettres a 
un Anglais, published in 1862, chiefly to bring out and defend 
the Socialist side of Russian institutions. They are well worth 
studying. 

The communal institutions of Russia are far older than its 
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serfdom. They saw that evil institution begin as they have 
seen it end. Serfdom, properly so called, only began in Russia 
with the reign of the usurper Boris Godunoff, and with St. 
George’s day of the year 1593. It was on that day that the 
peasants whose rights of moving from one master to another, 
had been for some time confined to that festival, became through 
enormous districts adscripti glebe. Afterwards, however, and 
more especially in the reign of Peter the Great, things became 
much worse, but it was Catherine the Second who completed 
the iniquity by introducing serfdom into the wide region called 
Little Russia, which did not form part of the empire of Boris 
Godunoff. 

The agricultural serfs were divided into two great classes— 
those who were obliged to work for a certain length of time, 
generally three days in the week, for their masters, and those 
who were bound to pay an obrok or rent. This rent was almost 
always moderate, and the peasants who paid it were generally 
the happiest. This was particularly the case in the great 
central governments of Jaroslav and Vladimir, whose inhabitants 
wander all over Russia, exercising their various trades, and 
paying to their seigneur a small acknowledgment. A few 
grands seigneurs possessed serfs who were enormously wealthy. 
This was the case more especially with the great family of 
Cheremetieff. Of course, according to law, all the property of 
these wealthy serfs belonged to their masters, but a custom 
stronger than law prevented this right being often enforced, 
although there were exceptions, and sometimes very melancholy 
exceptions to this rule, for an account of some of which we may 
refer to La Russie et les Russes. 

In addition to the agricultural serfs, there was a still more 
unhappy class who were really very nearly slaves, and who 
were called personal serfs or dvorovyé. M. Tourguénef says of 
them, “On les appelle en Russie gens de cour (dvorovyé), et 
pour ne pas donner aux courtisans la méme denomination on 
a inventé pour eux une variante, en les appellant gens prés 
de la cour (pridvorovyé). 

The idea of emancipating the serfs was not a new one. The 
serfs of the Baltic provinces became freemen in name, if in 
name only, under Alexander the First ; and Nicholas during 
the latter part of his reign bestowed much attention upon a 
project which was to apply to the whole of the rest of the 
country where servitude existed. It is said that the present 
Emperor was, when heir to the throne, by no means favourable 
to the project ; and that the Grand Duke Constantine was its 
chief partisan in the imperial family, while Count Kisseleff, 
Count Bludoff who died this year in honourable poverty, after 
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having exercised enormous power for many years, and General 
Bibikoff who had already introduced considerable improve- 
ments in the situation of the peasantry in Kieff, Volhynia, 
and Podolia, were its principal supporters in their immediate 
entourage. Prince Dolgoroukoff tells in the first number of his 
Review called Le Véridique, a curious story of the deathbed of 
Nicholas, and traces what Alexander the Second has done since, 
to the words of his father upon that occasion. 

When the emancipation had been fairly determined upon, the 
nobles were requested to send in their views as to the way in 
which certain general principles, which the Emperor declared 
were to be the basis of his great reform, should be carried out. 
Forty-six provincial committees laboured for eighteen months 
to come to an agreement as to details, but without arriving at 
any result very satisfactory to the Government, which afterwards 
took the affairs into its own hands. Upon one point, and almost 
upon one only, were all parties agreed, and that was that no 
indemnity was to be paid to the proprietors for their personal 
rights over the serfs. 

The state of feeling which prevailed during the transition 
period which intervened between the announcement of the 
intention of the Government, and the production of its plan, 
were well described to English readers in the pages of Russia 
by a Recent Traveller, a small but very remarkable book which 
was published at the office of the Continental Review in the 
year 1859. The situation was to the last degree uneasy, and 
might have become dangerous ; the Government only obeyed the 
dictates of common sense in at last taking the affair into its 
own hands. 

The landed proprietors, by the testimony of one who had 
perhaps a better right to express an opinion upon the subject 
than any other man, showed in the whole transaction all the 
defects and all the merits of the Russian character. While 
the method of emancipation was still uncertain, they were 
most unpractical and unsatisfactory in their suggestions. When 
it was once settled, they threw themselves heartily into it, and 
have tried honestly to carry it out. 

The whole number of serfs, male and female, in the beginning 
of 1861, was about twenty-three millions, but of these consider- 
ably more than half a million may be left out of count, as the 
arrangements which applied to them were special, and not those 
of the general measure of enfranchisement. The 22,500,000 
serfs to whom that measure applied were scattered for the most 
part over forty-six governments of European Russia. The 
excepted governments were Archangel, where there were hardly 
any serfs, the three Baltic provinces which, as we have seen, 
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were under a different régime, and the district inhabited by the 
Cossacks of the Black Sea where serfdom never existed. In 
Siberia there were in all only 3700 serfs. Out of these 
22,500,000, about 1,300,000 were dvorovyé, the rest were ordi- 
nary peasants. 

The proclamation of enfranchisement was issued on the 3d of 
March 1861. By that proclamation all the serfs instantly 
acquired personal liberty and civil rights, but it remained to 
regulate the relations between them and their former masters in 
respect to the land. For this a period of two years was allowed. 

With a view to effect this purpose, the Government created a 
new body of officials, answering somewhat to our Justices of 
the Peace, and taken from amongst the gentry of the country. 
On them was thrown the duty of arbitrating, upon certain 
fixed principles, between the serfs and their former lords, and 
of seeing that the deeds of agreement between these parties 
were correctly drawn up. The clearest and most succinct ac- 
count of what has been done which we can recommend to the 
ordinary reader, is the pamphlet published by M. Milutine 
last year in Paris, and which was originally read as a paper at 
the meeting of the French Politico-Economical Society, in May 
1863. M. Milutine has taken a very active part in devising 
and carrying out the Government scheme, and no man is better 
entitled to speak about it. 

In May 1863, when he read his paper before the Economists 
of Paris, nearly all the necessary agreements had been drawn 
up. Out of 112,000 which had to be concluded, 110,098 were 
already finished, besides a number of agreements between the 
very small proprietors and their serfs. Authentic details had 
only been received with regard to 99,420 agreements. These 
99,420 agreements represented an equal number of communes, 
with a male population of 8,762,956 ; out of that number, 
48,023 agreements were drawn up in consequence of friendly 
agreement between the parties, and they applied to a male 
population of 3,617,079; 51,397 agreements, applying to a male 
population of 5,145,877, were drawn up by the proprietors, and 
received the sanction of certain provincial commissions created 
for the purpose, and were afterwards accepted by the serfs, 
although not so freely as those in the other class. There were 
three kinds of agreements : the first, of which there were 30,368, 
reserved for the proprietors provisionally the right of corvées or 
forced labour, giving however to the peasants the right of com- 
pounding for that forced labour by an annual payment; the 
second category, which consisted of 57,750, reserved only a rent 
and abolished all corvées ; the third category, consisting of 
11,302, abolished all land relations whatsoever between the 
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serfs and their former lords, so that the former became, for a 
consideration, subject of course to the rights of the commune, 
absolute owners of the soil, or of some portion of the soil which 
they had formerly cultivated as serfs; or, in other words, arrived 
—except in so far as the commune still remains—at that posi- 
tion to which it is the object of the Russian Government, by 
means of a complicated system of arrangement of advances 
made through the bank, eventually to raise the whole mass of 
the peasantry. It may be reckoned that already 15:5 per cent. 
of the Russian serfs have become proprietors, 50°8 pay the 
obrok or rent until they are able to acquire the fee-simple of 
their lands, and 33°7 remain provisionally subject to forced 
labour, which may however be commuted for rent. 

The dvorovyé received their liberty on the same day as the 
others, but their obligations towards their masters were provi- 
sionally retained for two years. These obligations consisted 
either in household or farm service or in payment ofa rent. Many 
of these serfs appear by a legal fiction to have had their names 
inscribed 6n the rolls of the rural communes, and many in this 
way have become entitled to a share in the lands allotted to the 
communes of serfs adscripti glebe ; others, however, were not so 
provided for, and in this way some think that a dangerous 
element of pauperism has been introduced. This does not, 
however, seem to be M. Milutine’s opinion, and economists in 
the West of Europe will generally share his views. Russia, dur- 
ing the next generation, will be a battle-field in which the rival 
principles of individual property and Socialism will contend for 
the mastery. We shall be well content to see the experiment 
fairly tried. 

Amongst other wholesome changes which may result from 
the enfranchisement of the serfs, we should give particular pro- 
minence to the great reinforcement which will accrue to the 
class of the resident gentry. Many persons who have hitherto 
neglected their estates, now find themselves obliged to go to 
look after them, and it seems probable that during the next five 
years necessity will cause the landed proprietors of Russia to 
learn how to make their diminished possessions more produc- 
tive under a system of free labour than they ever were in the 
bad old times. 

Many of the effects of serf-emancipation are, of course, ex- 
tremely doubtful, and the ablest of those who have studied the 
question have probably in store for them not a few surprises. 
No one can say to what an extent the break-up of the old com- 
munal system may go, nor how far the love of wandering, 
which is characteristic of the half-nomade Russian, may ere 
long be carried. Then, again, is it certain that the peasant who 
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has hitherto only communicated with the State through the 
commune and his lord, will very readily come to understand 
the allegiance which he now owes to the law? Will the dis- 
trict tribunal receive the same cheerful obedience as the patri- 
archal assembly of the village? Will not the tendency be ever 
more and more to forsake the country and to crowd into towns, 
to exchange the allegiance to the commune for the ever-chang- 
ing, elastic combinations of the trades’ associations or artels? 
Will, again, the proprietors try to use their power in the 
provincial assemblies for the re-introduction of serfdom in some 
form or other? Time only can answer these and other ques- 
tions ; but one thing is certain, the abolition of serfdom is the 
corner-stone of all real reform in Russia. If that corner-stone 
is displaced, it is impossible to foresee the consequences, but 
our anticipations, if anything of the kind occurs, cannot be too 
gloomy. 

In the spring of 1861 a large party was gathered together at 
the house of a well-known Russian in London to celebrate the 
emancipation of the serfs. It was a meeting of a kind not 
usual in our staid metropolis, for the whole of the exterior of 
the building in which it took place was illuminated, to the 
astonishment and confusion of the neighbourhood. The house 
would have been as gay within as it appeared to be without, if 
it had not been for intelligence which had reached London a 
few hours before, and had thrown a gloom over the festival. 

It was the news of the first collision between the troops and 
the people at Warsaw. What the news of that tragedy was to 
the gathering in London, that the Polish insurrection has been 
to the reign of Alexander the Second. It has dimmed, nay, 
in the minds of many it has altogether blotted out, the glory 
which had accrued from the emancipation. And yet nothing 
can be more utterly false than the statement which is often 
made by those who arrogate to themselves the title of friends 
of the Poles, that they “were driven to revolt by the bad 
government of the last two reigns.” During the whole reign 
of Nicholas they were thoroughly cowed. Nay, with that utter 
absence of political tact which has characterized them at so 
many periods of their history, they did not even stir a finger 
during the Crimean War, obeying, as they now allege, the sug- 
gestions which they received from Paris, as if those suggestions 
would have been really sufficient to keep them quiet, if they 
had had an organization for purposes of revolt, such as they 
afterwards set on foot. What the Poles wanted, it cannot be 
too often repeated, was not better government, but national 
independence. National independence they had a perfectly good 
right to wish for, and to demand, if they thought they were 
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strong enough to obtain it, at the sword’s point; but to say that 
they were driven by oppression to revolt, is simply to pervert 
history. 

Alexander the First returned to his own dominions after the 
great Peace, full of the most generous intentions towards Poland. 
In early life, while his grandmother was still alive, he had 
knit the closest relations with Prince Adam Czartoryski, which 
began in a sort of stolen interview in the Taurida Gardens at 
St. Petersburgh, and ended in a firm friendship. At one time, 
he even dreamt of re-annexing to Poland those western pro- 
vinces of Russia, which she won back in 1772 from her old 
enemy and former oppressor, but the strong feeling which was 
excited by this proposal, and which found a mouthpiece in the 
historian Karamsine, soon induced him to dismiss from his 
mind his half-formed purpose. The liberal inclinations of 
Alexander never hardened, so to speak, into liberal principles ; 
they were velléités, as the French say, nothing more. He was 
ready to let everybody have the most perfect liberty, provided 
that that- liberty was never used except just as he wished it. 
In Poland, as elsewhere, he was always halting between two 
opinions, and whilst with one arm he upheld the Polish consti- 
tution, with the other he upheld the authority of his half- 
madman, half-monster brother, Constantine. This régime, at 
once irritating to national pride, and stimulant of national 
hopes, gave rise to an extensive conspiracy, which was con- 
nected with that of Pestel, and would have broken out simul- 
taneously with it, if a premature end had not been put to the 
designs of that enterprising man. After the failure of both the 
Russian conspiracies, the Poles determined to act alone, and 
broke into open revolution some years afterwards. As usual, 
they chose a most unlucky moment, and as usual they were 
utterly defeated. Nicholas, when once fairly their master, used 
his power without a thought of mercy, and every hope of Polish 
independence seemed, for a moment, to be for ever crushed, 
except in the hearts of those who had escaped over the frontier. 
Gradually, however, two tendencies began to manifest them- 
selves amongst the Poles in Poland, for we leave the exiles, who 
were feeding on hope as usual, out of account. When Nicholas 
was dead, and it became possible to breathe freely, these two 
tendencies showed themselves more openly, and their represen- 
tative men in the early years of the reign of Alexander the 
Second were the Marquis Wielopolski and Count André 
Zamoyski. The first of these, who had been the envoy of the 
insurrectionary government in England in 1831, was fully con- 
vinced that Poland had nothing to hope from the Western 
Powers; that the time was come for her to resign all ideas of 
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political independence, and to ask only for administrative in- 
dependence. The other hoped, by improving the material pros- 
perity of the country, gradually to make it strong enough to try 
another fall with its mighty neighbour. The views of these two 
men unequally divided the gentry of Poland; the former having 
very few, the latter very many partisans. Between 1831 and 
1861, however, a new power had grown up. Something like 
a middle-class had been called into existence. This middle- 
class was composed of the so-called lesser nobility (an absurd 
term which we use for want of a better, although the persons 
who composed it were chiefly in the position of the humbler 
portion of the middle-class in England), of the Jews, and of the 
Catholic clergy. The men of enterprise in the middle class, 
from various motives, but above all from a very natural and laud- 
able patriotic sentiment, were excessively anxious for national 
independence, and they kept up the closest relations possible 
with the democratic section of the emigration; while what we 
may call the aristocratic section of the emigration was in equally 
close connexion with the party of Count André Zamoyski. The 
rule of Alexander the Second in Poland at the beginning of his 
reign was milder than anything that had been known since the 
death of his uncle, and encouraged by the comparative mildness 
of his government, and hopeful of great convulsions in Russia 
as the result of stirring the serf question, both the Zamoyski 
party and the democratic party prayed and worked. 

The former had for their chief organ the Agricultural Society. 
The latter gradually wove a great secret conspiracy extending 
over the whole of Poland, and connected by invisible threads 
with the democratic party in most continental countries. 
Presently demonstrations of a religious character took place. 
The Government, at once afraid of being inhuman, and afraid of 
allowing the movement to get too strong for it, wavered and 
took half-measures. Things got more and more alarming, and 
at last unarmed multitudes were attacked in the streets of 
Warsaw, and the first blood was shed. Then began the period 
of which M. de Montalembert gave an account to Europe in 
the eloquent and sentimental pages of Za Nation en deuil. 
Every day through 1861 and 1862 the excitement in Poland 
grew more intense, and the determination of Russia to hold her 
own, more savage. It was perfectly clear that the breaking out 
of a deadly struggle was only a question of time. The be- 
ginning of the year 1863 saw the government of Poland in the 
hands of the Marquis Wielopolski. Holding the views which 
he held, there was nothing which he so much dreaded as the 
outbreak of a revolution. Standing aloof from the great mass 
of his countrymen, and thinking the Zamoyski party and the 
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democratic party equally unwise, he fondly hoped to be able to 
save his country in spite of them both. Haughty to an excess, 
he was restrained by neither affection nor pity from doing what 
appeared to him to be abstractly best. Clear-sighted and able, 
but destitute of political tact, he did not feel that it is impos- 
sible to save a nation against its will, and that his only proper 
course would have been to retire from a position where he 
could do no good, and to leave the sanguine Poles and the 
grimly-resolved Russians to the only arbitrament which they 
could accept. 

He decided otherwise, and fancied that, by a stroke of state- 
craft, he would get out of his difficulties. 

Since the close of the Crimean War there had been no con- 
scription in Russia or in Poland, but a new one had been 
ordered for the beginning of 1863. Between the close of the 
Crimean War and the commencement of 1863, a new law had 
passed, by which the old system of conscription in Poland, 
under which the government had the power of taking any one 
it pleased, had been done away with, and a system like the 
French had been introduced. In order to carry this out, it 
would have been necessary to collect large bodies of men in 
the towns for the purpose of drawing lots, and Wielopolski saw 
clearly that if this was done, the revolution which he so much 
dreaded, as likely to prove absolutely fatal to the country, 
would immediately break out. He determined, therefore, de- 
liberately to break the law, and to cause the conscription to be 
made after the old fashion, with a view to get into his power, 
and to draft off into the army the persons whom he thought 
most dangerous. His secret was badly kept, and his cowp-d’état 
utterly failed, for many of those whom he most desired to seize 
escaped, and getting into the woods, began the insurrection. 
The broad outlines of the history of what followed are suffi- 
ciently familiar to all readers of newspapers. Through the 
whole of last year the hopes of the revolutionists were buoyed 
up by expectations of assistance from abroad, and more especially 
from France. When, however, Austria, which had connived at 
the export of arms and munitions of war across her frontier, 
changed her policy, and began to be as severe in her repression 
as the Russians themselves, all reasonable Poles saw that the 
game was up,—a conclusion to which less interested observers 
had come some months before. 

Now that all is over, we do not care to criticise the con- 
duct either of our own Government or of any other, with regard 
to the Polish question; but we do wish to press upon all 
serious political students the importance of coming really to 
understand the difficulties of this question, so that when next 
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the affairs of Poland come up for discussion, they may be able 
to give some advice which will be worth listening to upon the 
subject. They will be met at the outset by one great difficulty. 
There is no really good book about Poland, answering, for ex- 
ample, to Mr. Paget’s work on Hungary. The late war has 
brought into existence several livres de circonstance, of which far 
the best is Mr. Bullock’s interesting and well-written Polish 
Experiences, written from the insurgent point of view; with 
which may be compared Mr. O’Brien’s book written in the interest 
of the victors. A paper in Vacation Tourists by the Cambridge 
Public Orator, two articles which appeared last autumn in the 
Spectator and the National Review, and a series which appeared 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, may also be mentioned. What we want, 
however, before we can form any very definite opinions about the 
future of Poland, is a book of a quite different kind: a book 
which shall sum up all the resources belonging to the one party 
and the other, which shall point out the difficulties in the way 
of Russia’s assimilating Poland, the difficulties in the way of 
Poland’s becoming reconciled to Russia, and after having gone 
minutely into all this, shall attempt to strike the balance and 
say, Whether any future Polish insurrection will or will not 
deserve the sympathies of the liberal party in Europe? Do 
those who struggle for Polish independence follow a reasonable 
instinct which will one day lead them to attain what they 
desire ; or has the time come when they must submit for ever 
to that “inexorable necessity,” the idea of which enraged the 
Emigration so much when that phrase was used last January 
with reference to the war which was then drawing to a 
close ? 

It is not only from sympathy for a brave and unhappy 
race, but because we are anxious to see Russia far greater 
than she is, that we long for some satisfactory arrangement 
of her Polish difficulty. When, however, we ask what is to 
be done? a load of despondency settles down upon us. The 
struggle which has just ceased, has left behind the embers of a 
conflagration more terrible than that which has lately blazed. 
Five years ago many enlightened Russians wished to give up the 
Kingdom. Few indeed would venture to propose that now, for 
there flows between Warsaw and Moscow a stream of blood too 
wide and deep for messages of peace to cross. Another genera- 
tion will, however, soon grow up which has forgotten the past. 
That is the only hope; but it is a faint one. The Russians, 
under the able guidance of M. Milutine, have lately introduced 
into the Kingdom a territorial arrangement as favourable to the 
peasants as unfavourable to the landed proprietors. Their in- 
tention has been to conciliate the sympathies of that class 
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which was least concerned in the insurrection. Will they 
succeed? It is more than doubtful. 

The peasants did not take a very active part in the national 
movement,—not because they liked the Russian Government, 
—not because they had any great dislike to the gentry, 
but because they had not sufficient education to come within 
the spell of Polish nationality. Wealth, however, will bring 
education, and with education that spell will come. The year 
1888 may find Russia face to face with an insurrection as much 
more formidable than that of 1863 as it was, teste Mouravieff, 
more formidable than that of 1831. We are quite ready, nay, 
only too anxious to be convinced that there is a happy future 
for Poland; but nothing that we have ever heard either from 
the partisans of the insurrection, or from the partisans of Russia, 
leads us to hope that either are strong enough to overcome the 
others, and so arrive at a state, so to speak, of stable equilibrium. 
Poland must remain, we fear, the Ireland of Russia, as much 
more perplexing than our Ireland as Russia is larger than 
Great Britain. The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge. Well will that Russian deserve 
of his country who can in any way rid her of this terrible 
embarrassment. 

Of course, it is more than doubtful whether it is not a posi- 
tive advantage to Western Europe that Russia, for some time to 
come, till she has transformed herself into a thoroughly civilized 
state, should have a joint in her armour through which she can 
always be attacked with deadly effect. Nay, looking only to 
the interests of the rest of continental Europe, it would pro- 
bably be exceedingly desirable to have a small State bitterly 
hostile to Russia interposed between Germany and that country. 
The question is not, however, is this desirable, but is it possible? 
and if so, is it worth the sacrifices which Western Europe would 
have to make in order to obtain it? We are far from disposed 
to answer that last question by an absolute negative. 

During the first debate which took place last year in the 
House of Commons about Poland, there was, if we remember, 
only one person who alluded to the religious element in the 
insurrection. For once, that monomaniacal horror of the Jesuits, 
which makes him see the finger of Rome everywhere, led Mr. 
Newdegate not right, but in a right direction. It is quite true, 
that on that frontier land between two civilisations, Rome and 
Byzantium were fighting the old quarrel out. There were 
causes enough of a purely political kind to bring the war about, 
but the venerable feud of the “ Filioque” was not without its 
influence. The pleasant lectures of Dr. Stanley, who always 
seizes so well the picturesque aspect of a subject, have done 
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something to rouse our interest in those far-scattered and too 
much forgotten communities which, in the words of Mr. Neale, 
“extend from the icefields which grind against the walls of the 
Solovetsky Monastery to the burning jungles of Malabar ;” but 
we suspect that, in spite of Dr. Stanley’s vivid pictures, the 
reader must actually stand in the Kremlin and Troitza before 
he fully realizes what a mighty, although latent power, the 
Greek Church still is, and how great a part it may have to play 
in the drama of human history. Inert, abject, superstitious, 
full of abuses it undoubtedly is. It can hardly be said to have 
done anything for literature or for art, nothing at least that has 
become famous beyond its own frontier, and yet a form of reli- 
gion which has supported its adherents under the successive 
deluges of misery which flowed over Russia during the middle 
ages, and in spite of the dull weight of wretchedness which has 
weighed on the Russian peasant almost up to the present hour, 
has made him so gentle, so enduring, so tolerant, must have 
some not inconsiderable merits. Its education of a thousand 
years must have something to do with that inexhaustible gentle- 
ness which, in the words of Schedo-Ferroti, is the base of his 
character: with “that incomparable sweetness of temper which 
causes his soul to reflect everything in a way different to that 
which we observe in the lower classes of other nations.” 

We have more than once asked lay and clerical members of 
the Russian Church, whether there was any book which could 
give us the same sort of glimpse into the influence of their com- 
munion upon the minds of its adherents, which Miss Sewell’s 
novels do with regard to the Church of England at this moment, 
or the Memoirs of Hugénie de Guérin do with regard to the 
contemporary Church of France? We have never received a 
satisfactory answer, and do not believe that anything of the 
kind exists. 

The art of the Russian Church is, as is well known, essentially 
conventional; but of late years it has become less purist than 
formerly, and some of the modern pictures are at least graceful. 
The exquisite music, a modification of the old Gregorian chant, 
has often been described, and can never be over-praised. It is 
amusing to observe, that controversies of which we know some- 
thing nearer home, have agitated the Russian Church. Mr. 
Sutherland Edwards mentions that the Emperor Nicholas was 
anxious to introduce an organ into the Cathedral of the Assump- 
tion at Moscow, but that the Metropolitan Philaret threatened 
to resign if this sacrilegious innovation was attempted. The 
story may or may not be true, but there is no doubt that the 
dislike of the Russian peasant to the “kist fu’ o’ whistles” 
would be quite as intense as anything to be found in Scotland. 
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The reforms necessary in the Russian Church are, alas! of a 
very rudimentary kind. Before any accommodation of its 
dogma to the existing state of human knowledge can be hoped 
for, the great mass of the clergy must be raised out of the 
state of abasement in which they now are. Some means of 
providing a decent subsistence for the secular clergy, who 
are obliged by the ecclesiastical law to marry, must be dis- 
covered. They must be better educated, and educated if 
possible, as Schedo-Ferroti proposes, along with those who are 
destined for other callings. At present the son of a priest 
usually enters an establishment in connexion with the theologi- 
cal seminary at eight years old, and until his education is finished 
associates only with persons who are destined to take orders. 
Further, they must be freed from the abject subservience in 
which they are held by their bishops who are taken from the 
regular or black clergy ; and lastly, they must be taught that 
they have duties which are quite incompatibie with their per- 
forming the functions of assistants of the police. 

M. Golobensky, whom Haxthausen saw at the Troitza, is now 
dead. Such persons are of course quite exceptional, but it would 
be interesting to know how many priests there are in the whole 
of the Russian Church who have studied any of the more import 
ant works of theology or biblical criticism, which have been pro- 
duced during the present century to the west of the Vistula. 
The theological seminary attached to the Troitza would be 
called in any country but Russia a truly wretched place, and 
although the educated society at Moscow speak highly of the 
learning and ability of its professors, we venture to doubt 
whether they apply to them a very high standard of excel- 
lence. 

A reader would, we think, carry away too favourable an im- 
pression of the Russian Church if he were to trust only to the 
interesting sketch of Dr. Stanley, and perhaps if he were to 
take his ideas exclusively from the pages of Russia by a Recent 
Traveller, he might, on the other hand, rate its merits too low. 
The truth is that a very strong line must be drawn between the 
clergy of high rank and the ordinary priests. The former are 
much looked up to, and a high position is favourable to the 
development of their best qualities. The latter when not in the 
exercise of their sacred office are thoroughly despised, and the 
contempt with which they are regarded reacts upon their char- 
acters and lives. 

It is sad to think that even if the mighty improvements 
to which we have alluded were carried out, the Russian priests 
would not be necessarily superior to some of those who are 
justly considered nuisances and obstructions in Western Europe; 
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but bad as things are in some other countries there is in Russia 
a lower deep still, and as— 


“Die Weltgeschichte geht unendlich lang,” 


it may well be a hundred years before even these changes come 
to pass. 

The question of the Dissidents is one of the gravest with 
which Russia has to deal. Stated in a sentence it is this: 
There are some nine millions of subjects of the Czar who 
are for most purposes beyond the pale of the law. The 
Government ignores their existence that it may not be forced 
to act up to its own detestable principles, and to prosecute 
them accordingly. Every act which these people can _per- 
form from birth to death is performed on sufferance or 
in secret. They have neither family nor right of inherit- 
ance; indeed, they can hardly be said to have any civil 
existence at all. Through the mazes of this difficult subject 
the Western reader is fortunate in possessing the guidance of 
the admirably informed and most sensible writer who masks 
himself under the nom de plume of Schedo-Ferroti. 

It is constantly said in and out of Russia that great danger 
may one day arise to the empire from a rising among the Dissi- 
dents, and this is the reason why they are treated with so much 
harshness. Schedo-Ferroti, in a chapter, which is simply a de- 
monstration, combats this idea. His reasoning is in a few words 
as follows: “There are two kinds of Dissidents, the ‘ Bespo- 
powzi, and the ‘ Popowzi,’” that is to say the anti-hierarchical 
and the hierarchical: the first kind is divided into two classes, 
the sectaries, who have nothing in common with the Russian 
Church, and the schismatics, who have kept its creed and tradi- 
tions. This religious subdivision corresponds to a_ political 
subdivision, so that we have not two but three different ways 
of thinking with regard to the State as with regard to the 
Church. The wild sects who form the first subdivision, full of 
apocalyptic ideas, madder than those of Dr. Cumming himself, 
dream either of the imperishable empire of Ararat, or of the 
return of Peter 11., or of Napoleon, or of Christ. Not one of 
them cares the least for the Russia of to-day, and they all with 
one accord look to the East. If China were inhabited by a 
great and warlike people, and some barbaric conqueror marched 
from it through Siberia, proclaiming that he had found the 
Christ in that country, or if not Christ, then some of the other 
expected ones, the result would no doubt be formidable enough, 
but this is out of the question, and there is not the very slightest 
chance of any of these people joining an enemy coming from the 
West. Except the Napoleon sect, they all existed in 1812, and 
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none of them joined the French army, or dreamt of doing so. 
The schismatics, who admit the priesthood on principle, but as 
a matter of fact have no priests, have nothing in common ex- 
cept their hatred to the Church and Government of to-day, and 
their love for those of the long ago. Bring back Ivan the Ter- 
rible, and his Boyards and his priests, and these men might 
rally around him, but if no such miracle is worked, they are not 
to be feared. We come, then, to the nonconformists—the still 
hierarchical old believers—peaceable, laborious, well off; they 
disapprove of the Church as it is, and long for the times before 
Nicon ; but they submit quietly to the State, are perfectly in- 
offensive, and conservative in their inclination. The position 
of the Dissidents in Russia is, we thus see, only so far dangerous 
as any frightful social injustice is dangerous. It retards her 
civilisation, it weakens her power ; it must be speedily amended, 
but a rebellion amongst these oppressed people is not to be 
feared. 

Of course; amongst the Russian laity, who travel so much, it 
is easy to meet with persons whose religious ideas are those 
which are common amongst the most educated classes in the 
West. The simplest and purest form of Christianity has no 
national colour, and belongs to a region far above the conten- 
tions of rival churches, but there is a kind of man in Russia 
rarely seen in the West, who, thoroughly and intensely attached 
to what he calls the Orthodox Church, yet holds its tenets as an 
educated man. The typical instance of this was the poet Cha- 
maiakoff, now dead, whose pamphlets, published by Brockhaus, 
we cannot too strongly recommend to those curious in such 
matters. 

So surely as an Englishman is introduced to a Russian priest 
of rank, he will hear some civil things about the possible future 
union of the two Churches. The name of William Palmer is 
familiar to many both in Scotland and England, and there now 
lies before us a pamphlet, called Papers of the Russo-Greek Com- 
mittee, which show that the dreams which were once cherished 
by him still live both in England and in America. Those per- 
sons who dream of effecting a union between the Anglican and 
orthodox communion little know the signs of the times. They 
remind one of Philip de Comines, who, as Arnold observes, 
wrote as if the idea had never crossed him, that the knell 
of the middle ages had sounded. On the eve of carrying 
farther the great and glorious work of the Reformation, we have 
something else to do than to coquette with the Eastern Church. 
And yet these men are doing an immense deal of good. They 
are multiplying the personal relations between England and 
Russia ; they are increasing good-will and toleration by increas- 
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ing knowledge, the mother of both. We wish to speak of them 
with the greatest respect, although we believe that their efforts 
will have no direct effect at all, till the day dawns for that 
general reconciliation of Christendom which lies away far down 
the centuries, in a time that we shall not know. 

Politically, we are convinced that England and Russia have 
all to gain and nothing to lose by being better acquainted. 
M. Herzen, writing under the name of Iscander, asked, in 1858: 
“Ts it not time to destroy the delusion of a rivalry, which has 
its foundation only in an ignorance of geography?” Where 
is it that our interests and those of Russia are likely to clash ? 
Is it in Asia, is it in the Eastern Peninsula, or is it in Central 
Europe ? 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, at a recent meeting of the Geographical 
Society, remarked upon the apathy with regard to Russian 
aggrandizement in Asia which had succeeded to the panic of 
twenty-five years ago, and he pointed out that the frontiers of 
our empires are now much nearer to each other than they were 
then. To us it seems that the Governments of England and of 
Russia, if directed by wise counsels, ought to be not rivals but 
a support each to each in Asia. Neither of us can hurt the 
other seriously, except by exciting insurrections amongst our 
respective subjects, or stimulating the hostility of the tribes 
conterminous to our borders. Such a policy must react against 
the power that uses it, for against both the cry of religion in 
danger, and the cry for independence, can be easily raised. If 
the statesmen of the two empires thoroughly understood each 
other, it could be nothing but a cause of rejoicing to us that 
Khiva and Bokhara received laws from St. Petersburgh, and 
the reaction against barbaric invasion which was begun by 
Demetrius of the Don, had reached at length the ancient capital 
of Timur. 

Much has been said about its being the destiny of Russia to 
renovate our decrepit civilisation. Our civilisation is not de- 
crepit, and her mission is a nobler one. It is to take revenge 
on the countries which sent forth the hordes that ravaged Europe, 
by forcing them to submit to the arms and to learn the arts of 
Frangistan. Writers like M. Michelet, who have listened too 
exclusively to the prejudices and the “ history made to order,” 
by Duchinski, and a certain school of Polish writers, think 
that the Muscovite, as they delight to call him, is incapable of 
civilizing Asia. We entirely disagree with them, and looking 
to what has actually been accomplished, we may say of this 
problem, solvitur ambulando. 

There are many in this country who think that the import- 
ance of Constantinople has been exaggerated, and some who 
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even go so far as to say that that great and ancient city is in 
our days less really important than a mushroom growth like 
Chicago. This last is, we think, a very questionable proposition, 
and we are sufficiently anxious not to see the Eastern Rome 
added to the gigantic Empire of Russia, to listen with satisfac- 
tion to any who tell us that Russia would not be prepared to 
make for its possession any very enormous sacrifices. Constan- 
tinople should, we think, become, when the Turkish Empire 
breaks up, a free city under the guarantee of all Europe. Hax- 
thausen points out that the religious sentiment which draws the 
Russian people towards St. Sophia is one of the vaguest kind, 
and believes that if it were ever to lead to a successful attempt 
upon the Bosporus, it would undo much of the work that has 
been accomplished since the accession of Peter the Great, and 
make Charkoff and Odessa, rather than St. Petersburgh and 
Moscow, the centres of the Russian government. Doubtless, in 
case of any reconstruction of Turkey, Russia might with perfect 
justice insist upon obtaining considerable advantages; but we 
shduld trust that, before that event arrives, Western Europe 
may have come to so good an understanding, with respect to 
her own interests in the matter, and public opinion in Russia 
may have been led to take so reasonable a view of what her 
Government has a right to claim, that any renewal of the events 
of ten years ago may be quite impossible. We do not dream of 
a golden age, but the increasing amount of intelligence which is 
every year brought to bear upon public affairs can hardly per- 
mit nations to fight as fiercely for imaginary interests, as they 
doubtless will continue to do, for real gains or to avenge 
wounded pride. 

Are we then likely to be brought into collision with Russia, 
in order to prevent an invasion of central Europe by the “ New 
Huns?” We confess that we think this to the last degree 
improbable. It may be presumptuous to disagree with a writer 
so profoundly acquainted with Russia and so able as Bud- 
deus, whose remarks upon this subject in Russlands Sociale 
Gegenwart should most certainly be read ; but we have been too 
much accustomed to the panic fear with regard to Russia, which 
prevails from time to time in Germany, to attach the same 
importance to his views upon this as upon other subjects. 
Germany is in some respects fifty, in some a hundred, years 
ahead of Russia, and if she has anything to fear from that 
country, it is entirely her own fault. If Germany becomes 
united, or anything like united, round a free Prussia, she may 
laugh at the bare idea of peril from Russia. If there were 
any danger of her falling, for any length of time, into the hands 
of such rulers as Bismark and his friends, no reasonable human 
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being need care how soon the Cossacks are encamped in the 
Mark of Brandenburg. 

We have not very much respect for those Russians—a very 
numerous class, nevertheless—who still raise the Pansclavist 
banner, and urge their Government to make reforms, chiefly 
that it may be more able to go to the rescue of oppressed Scla- 
vonians everywhere, on its way to the conquest of Europe. 
Those who have not learnt by this time that Russia is weak for 
aggression, must be very unapt scholars. In these days there 
are two conditions without which real power cannot exist. 
They are wealth and knowledge, and Russia is deplorably de- 
ficient in both. Before she has gained wealth and knowledge, 
all classes will have come to see that they can do something 
better than to ape Attila, and the strong barriers of a Scandi- 
navian union, a German union, and a united Italy will have 
been formed across their path. 

We fully believe that the result of Russia’s entering into the 
sort of retirement into which she entered when Gortschakoff 
said, “La Russie se recueille,” will be that she will come forth 
stronger but less inclined to aggression. The Russian is natur- 
ally peaceful; it is the German government that has made of 
the empire a great camp. Intensely true is the sentiment of 
that poem of Chamaiakoff’s which is quoted by Haxthausen : 


“A LA RUSSIE. 


“Le flatteur dit: Courage, sois fier, oh pays au front couronné, au 
glaive invincible, toi qui disposes de la moitié de l’univers. 

“Pas de fronti¢res 4 ton empire. La fortune obéit 4 un signe de 
ta main. Le monde t’appartient et plie en esclave devant ta majesté. 

“La steppe s’épanouit en champs féconds, tes montagnes élévent 
dans les airs leur téte boisée, et tes riviéres ressemblent 4 l’océan. Oh 
mon pays, dépose ta fierté, n’écoute pas les flatteurs. 

“Kt quand tes riviéres rouleraient des ondes comme I’océan, et 
quand tes montagnes ruisseleraient de rubis et d’émeraudes, et quand 
sept mers t’apporteraient leur tribut,— 

‘“‘Et quand des peuples entiers baisseraient les yeux devant |’éclat 
de ta toute puissance, dépose ta fierté, n’écoute pas les flatteurs. 

“Rome a été plus puissante, les Mongols plus invincibles: Ow est 
Rome, que sont devenus les Mongols? 

“Ta mission est plus haute, plus sainte, c’est le sacrifice et l’amour, 
e’est la foi et la fraternité.” 


Of course the Russian people has inclinations of conquest ; 
what people has not? This very Chamaiakoff astonished a friend 
of ours by his minute knowledge about India, and the way in 
which his mind seemed dazzled by the possibilities of Russia’s 
future there. Long, however, is the way from inclinations to 
acts. Let the Russian people once be the masters of their own 
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destiny, and the seventh part of the land surface of the globe, 
with some moderate rectifications of frontier, will seem, we 
think, enough for them. 

The chief question for us to ask is: Are reforms progressing 
which may destroy for ever the artificial military organization ? 
Of some we have already spoken, of a few others we must 
speak very briefly. Let it then be observed that the army has 
no longer, as it had under the reign of Nicholas, the precedence 
of all other services,—that one of the results of the Crimean 
War was to depress the German or Petersburgh party, which is 
always thinking of Russia’s position in Europe, and to exalt the 
national or Moscow party, which looks to improvement in 
Russia by means of local self-government, and which, full 
enough of Pansclavic aspirations, adjourns the commencement 
of its Pansclavic victories for a long time. Again, the organ- 
ization of provincial assemblies of a constitutional kind, which 
is already far advanced, will tend to increase the interest in in- 
ternal reforms; while the great judicial changes which are 
already carried, or about to be carried into execution, will entail 
others, and tend still further to occupy the national mind with 
its own affairs. The intense desire for increase in material 
prosperity, which burst out after the Crimean War in so many 
bubble speculations, has only been checked, not stopped by the 
recent commercial crisis. Vast educational reforms have been 
tendered more necessary than ever by the emancipation which 
has created, so to speak, many millions of persons in Russia, 
where before these were only fractional parts of, or dependants 
on, persons. Lastly, let it be remembered that a profound self- 
distrust may be observed in the conversation of all Russians 
who know anything of Western Europe, and we think we have 
accumulated reasons enough to show that it will not be a trifle 
that will make Russia engage in an aggressive war, for many a 
day to come. 

For the purposes of a defensive war she is of course enor- 
mously strong, and is becoming stronger. Nor will it do too 
much to reckon upon joints in her armour. Finland already 
possesses a sort of constitution of her own, and although there is 
a Swedish party, consisting chiefly of persons of Scandinavian 
blood, the mass of the people is by no means inclined to sepa- 
rate from Russia. It will be the fault of the Czar himself if he 
ever loses that province. If it is decently governed, it will 
become in time as dependable as Livonia, Esthonia, and Cour- 
land, which are about as likely to break their connexion with 

tussia as the Shetlands are to break theirs with Scotland. 

As to Circassia, we cannot do better than refer the reader to 
an article in a recent number of Fraser’s Magazine, on the Rus 
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sian side of the question, as compared with one in the last 
Quarterly, which is vehemently hostile to Russia. Every humane 
person must regret the misfortunes of a gallant people, but 
for years it has been perfectly clear that the subjugation or 
expulsion of these brave barbarians was only a question of 
time. 

The disorder of Russia’s finances, as to which the reader 
should consult M. Wolowski’s recent work, tells naturally more 
on her capacity for offence than for defence. It is much to be 
hoped that the disorder in her affairs may induce her, ere long, 
to revise her whole fiscal and commercial system. Fortunately 
the free trade party is growing rapidly, and we do not think 
that Russia will be the last country in Europe to abandon false 
economical views. 

Our hopes of Russia becoming a good, instead of what it has 
long been, an evil force in the world, depend of course entirely 
on the non-resurrection of the system which prevailed up to the 
death of Nicholas, and the success of the wiser portion of the 
liberal party. 

The liberals in Russia, as elsewhere, are divided into several 
sections. Of these we may count four:—1l. The bureaucratic 
Liberals; 2. The Constitutionalists; 3. The moderate Republi- 
cans ; 4. The Socialists. The first of these is headed by the 
Grand Duke Constantine. It is relatively strong in men of 
ability, and is the party which at this moment has far more 
power than any other. Indeed it may be said just at present 
to govern Russia. The second has its centre at Moscow, and is 
strong in several of the provinces. The landed proprietors of 
Twer and of Toola more especially, have shown themselves 
strongly in favour of its views. The western reader is fortunate 
in possessing an excellent guide to these, in the works of 
Prince Dolgoroukoff. The traces of strong personal resentment 
break out continually in his writings, but the very fact that 
these occur so often, puts those who use them on their guard. 
In helping to complete the picture of Russia as it is, his books 
are most valuable, being full of matter which it is difficult to 
procure elsewhere, and they are characterized very often by 
sound sense and political knowledge. 

A remarkable article in the Quarterly Review for January 
1863, brings out into strong relief the too unfamiliar fact that, 
although we are accustomed to associate Russia with ideas of 
an almost Asiatic despotism, parliamentary government has 
been, in former ages, by no means unknown on these wide 
eastern plains. Taking the courtly Karamsin and the more 
ultra-national Aksakof, with some other writers, chiefly Rus- 
sian, for his principal guides, the author shows us how “ the 
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Sclave worked out his earlier civilisation very much like the 
Germanic races ;’ how, as early as 997, we hear of a Veché or 
Wittenagemote at Kief; how, in 1219, the Veché of Novgorod 
the Great told their prince, “If you forget your oath, we will 
bow you out of the city.” We follow the writer with interest 
as he points out how the great bells which summoned the 
citizens to deliberate on their common affairs, continued to 
sound, though becoming ever rarer all through the period of 
the Tartar domination, until, in 1510, the liberties of Pskof 
were overthrown by Basil Iv. Within a generation after this 
commenced the period of those assemblies irregularly summoned, 
and varying from time to time in their character and powers, 
which may be called the Russian States-General. These reached 
almost to the accession of Peter the Great, with whom began 
the period of purely autocratic rule, broken, but hardly broken, 
by the short-lived Commission of 1767, called by Catharine 1. 
to draft a new code, consisting of 565 deputies, and “a parlia- 
ment all but in name.” From that time to the death of 
Nicholas, little indeed was heard of representative government ; 
but the reader should bear these facts in mind before he too 
rashly concludes that a government like that which Prince 
Dolgoroukoff desires is not suited for Russia. The third or 
moderate republican party desires to see Russia divided into 
several great federative republics, and this is the programme 
which would be generally supported by the revolutionary party 
in the rest of Europe. This section is not very strong in point 
of numbers, but it is increasing. Its views are well represented 
in some documents quoted in the appendix to Les Reformes en 
Russie. The fourth or Socialist section is very strong amongst 
young men, much stronger than the preceding. Many of its 
adherents are, no doubt, persons of good intentions, but it 
comprises in its ranks a great many dangerous lunatics. A 
ridiculous and detestable document, proceeding from this section, 
may be read in Le Véridique. 

It is, we presume, with the Socialists that we ought to class 
a man who has been long well known in England, and has 
done very great services to his country, though, of course, we 
do not for a moment suspect him of having favoured any of 
the wilder views of the party, and although he is utterly dis- 
claimed by its most advanced members. M. Herzen has long been 
the severest and the most dreaded censor of Russian misgovern- 
ment. Not only has he by publishing his memoirs given the 
Western world a most curious picture of the difficulties which 
beset the man who was bold enough to think for himself under 
the rule of Nicholas; not only has he printed the secret memoirs 
of Catherine 1., and traced the development of revolutionary 
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ideas in Russia; but he has by means of his newspaper, the 
Kolokol or Bell, kept wp an unceasing warfare against all those 
proceedings, either on the part of the Government or of indivi- 
dual functionaries, which did not appear to him to be politic or 
just. It has been said that the Emperor himself was one of his 
readers during the earlier part of his reign; and there is no 
doubt that M. Herzen’s newspaper was, in spite of rigorous 
prohibitions, very generally circulated in Russia. Since the 
commencement of the Polish insurrection, however, his popula 
rity has much diminished. Before it broke out he was thought 
to be only a stern monitor of his country. Of late he has been 
too generally considered to be her enemy. The views of M. 
Herzen, which, as we have seen, are more or less deeply tinged 
with Socialism, have shared his unpopularity, and since his 
name has ceased to be one which it was dangerous to pronounce, 
and he has been freely quoted and criticised by the Russian 
press, he has lost that prestige which always attaches to what is 
forbidden and mysterious. He is in some sort the Mazzini of 
Russia, although differing in many and most essential parti- 
culars from that remarkable man. We do not think that the 
views which he advocates, and which will be most readily 
gathered by the reader from his work, Du Développement des 
Idées Révolutionnaires en Russie, are likely to prevail either in 
Russia or elsewhere, but his name should always be mentioned 
with respect. The Lettresd un Anglais of his friend M. Ogareff 
should also be consulted by those who desire to know the views 
of this most important fraction of the Russian emigration. 

The anti-liberal party is by no means large, chiefly because 
the Czar has put himself at the head of reforms, and partly 
because an immense number of the landed proprietors who 
were no friends to the emancipation of the serfs, have since that 
event determined to try whether, in return for their loss of 
material advantages, they could not obtain greater political 
rights, and have in consequence joined the Constitutionalists. 

No attempt to cast the horoscope of Russia will succeed, if 
we fail to remember that that great empire rests on a demo- 
cratic basis. The middle class is altogether insignificant. We 
doubt whether there are half a million of people who could be 
with propriety included in it. The nobility is a body utterly 
different from our own, and just as different from that of 
Germany. Primogeniture is recognised neither by law, nor by 
custom, except in a very few families. The extraordinary wealth 
of certain great houses, and the recklessness which makes many 
Russians of moderate means appear very rich when they travel, 
because they are spending their capital, deceives the nations of 


“the old civilisation.” We suspect that out of St. Petersburgh 
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and Moscow £2000 a year is a large fortune for Russia. The 
attainment of a very low ¢chin or rank in the government ser- 
vice gives personal nobility. The higher ranks give hereditary 
nobility, which before the emancipation carried with it the right 
of possessing serfs. 

The so-called Russian nobility, in the widest sense of the 
term, consists, according to Buddeus, of more than two 
million persons, but of these not much more than 100,000 were 
owners of serfs, and even in this class an enormous number 
were extremely poor. Very many, again, of the members of 
old families have hardly any property at all. Of the 120 
Prince Galitzins, for example, a large proportion are princes 
only in name. It is unlucky indeed that the word Kniaz can- 
not be translated by some word less hopelessly misleading to 
English ears. 

The venality and incapacity of the tchinovniks or function 
aries, all of whom above a certain class are, as we have seen, 
noble in virtue of their offices, does scant credit to their order, 
and is one of the greatest difficulties in the way of the Empire. 
The organization of this powerful body, introduced by Peter 
the Great, but much modified since, has been often explained, 
and is found in all the common books about Russia. It was 
borrowed from countries whence it has long disappeared, and 
the sooner it is improved off the face of creation, the better. 
“Who is the devil?” said a Russian peasant’s child to his 
father. “The chief of all the tchinovniks,” was the ready 
reply. A considerable check to the unrighteous gains of this 
class has resulted from the abolition of the brandy farming. 

Without entering the government service, nobility is not 
retained for more than three generations. Those who desire to 
inform themselves about the few families amongst the Russian 
nobility which have anything like historical illustration to boast 
of, will find a full account of them in a book by Prince Dolgo- 
roukoff, which has been translated. They are, however, few and 
far between. “The only aristocrat in my dominions,” said the 
Emperor Paul, “is he to whom I speak while I speak to him.” 
It must be said to the credit of the Russian nobility that, while 
it reckons amongst its ranks the worst enemies, it contains also 
the warmest friends of liberty, and this is true of all its frac- 
tions. Almost a nation in point of numbers, it is divided into 
as many parties as divide the nation at large. 

One of the first acts of Nicholas was to intrust to the emin 
ent jurist, Speranski, the codification of the Russian law. A 
full and interesting account of the circumstances which led to 
this measure, and the manner in which it was carried out, will 
be found in Schnitzler’s Histoire intime de la Russie, a book 
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which deserves to be better known in England.’ Although, 
however, Russia is more favourably situated than our own 
country in respect of the form of her law, her code must be 
completely re-modelled before she can be called by any enlight- 
ened man a thoroughly civilized state. It has been well 
observed, that it would be an immense boon, not only to 
England, but to mankind, if this country, which has incompar- 
ably the best system of law in the world, could only point to 
some series of volumes, not requiring the study of a life, from 
which that law could be learned. It sounds like a paradox, 
but we do not hesitate to say, that the codification of the Eng- 
lish law would do more to advance good government in Russia 
and over the whole of the Continent, than any other measure 
that occurs to us. 

The Russian press is still subjected to a severe censorship, 
but of late this has been exercised with so much tact as to 
make Europe imagine the expression of opinions hostile to 
the views of Government to be easier than it really is. In 
truth, a great deal of latitude is allowed, provided certain limits 
are not transgressed. For a history of Russian literature in 
recent times, in its bearing on politics, the reader should com- 
pare the work of the absolutist Gerebtzoff upon Civilisation in 
tussia, With M. Herzen’s book on the Growth of Revolutionary 
Ideas, to which we have already alluded. Mr. Sutherland 
Edwards, whose Russians at Home is, for the Englishman who 
wants to read only one book on Russia, far the best we 
know, better even than Mr. Tilley’s, gives much interesting 
information about Russian newspapers and reviews. M. 
Katkoff, editor of two very important periodicals at Moscow, 
is perhaps at this moment one of the most popular persons 
in the whole Empire. One of these is a newspaper, the 
Moscow Gazette, which has taken the lead in the anti-Polish 
and patriotic crusade of the last eighteen months. In its eyes 
the Grand Duke Constantine is what “ Clemency Canning” was 
during the Indian Mutiny to the Calcutta Press. It has exalted 
Mouravieff into a national hero, and fostered the enthusiasm 


1 This writer, whose Herodotean naiveté often makes his readers smile, 
knows probably more about the larger or Russian portion of Europe than 
any inhabitant of the smaller or historical portion of it, although in some 
departments of research M. de Bernhardi, M. Bodenstedt, and others, are 
doubtless superior to him. Up to this time France and Germany have done 
most to make us acquainted with Russia. We much want a good American 
work on that country, to bring out the analogies between it and the United 
States. Railways, that greatest material blessing of the future to the empire 
of the Czar, will no doubt give us this. Scotland, at least, has done her 
duty, as the names of Gordon of Auchlenchries, of his namesake who wrote 
the Life of Peter the Great, of Wylie, of Bremner, and last, not least, of 
Murchison, sufficiently prove. 
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which reached its culminating point when his admirers pre- 
sented him with a statue of the Archangel Michael! Before 
we too severely condemn this effervescence of patriotic savagery, 
let us reflect how we should feel if there was, a serious insurrec- 
tion in Ireland. Those of us who most fully admit that there 
has been, in times past, much atrocious injustice there, and that 
all is not even now as it should be, would, we fear, be hardly as 
humane as Cromwell, who at least offered his enemies the alter- 
native of “ Hell or Connaught.” And the Irish, it should not 
be forgotten, have never invaded England, while the Poles 
perpetrated the most frightful cruelties in the very heart of 
Russia, only 252 years ago. Yet in spite of all this, we think 
that ere long the conductors of the Moscow Gazette will feel that 
they went too far, and will acknowledge that men like Walouieff 
and Suvaroff, who did not quite wish to “eat up the Poles 
alive,” were wiser than they. Nobler work lies before them, and 


we hope and think they will do it, although M. Herzen, in two 
remarkable. articles in the Kolokol, prophesies evil things. 
Another remarkable figure amongst Russian journalists is M. 
Aksakoff, who, since the death of his brother, has been the most 
conspicuous of the Sclavophiles. The student of contemporary 
history may compare with great advantage the Oxford move- 
ment of 1833 with that of which he is the Corypheus. <As 


that was an attempt to fall back upon old English, so this was 
an attempt to fall back upon old Russian ideas. What William 
mI. was to our Tractarians, that Peter the Great was to the 
Sclavophiles. The liberalism which Dr. Newman hated so 
heartily was closely allied to those “ Western ideas,” which were 
the bugbears of his representatives in “ Moscow the Holy.” 
The beautiful description of that sacred city, which is quoted 
by Mr. Sutherland Edwards from the History of the Russian 
Church, by the brother of the terrible Dictator of Lithuania, is 
conceived in the very spirit of Faber’s Sonnets about Oxford. 
The oldest Russian University has only existed for about a 
century. In the 22d volume of the Statistical Journal will be 
found a paper upon the Russian Universities, which we recom- 
mend, not only because it contains a concise and intelligible 
account of those institutions, but because its tone represents 
extremely well the current views of the best class of young 
men in Russia. Its author, M. Kooloomzine, would certainly 
have been inter primos amongst his contemporary Oxonians. 
We learn from him that in 1856 the whole number of students 
at the Russian universities was over 4000; thus divided— 
2634, sons of nobles and employés ; 181, sons of priests; 316, 
sons of merchants ; 797, sons of persons above the rank of serfs. 
“The freedom of speech of the professors in their lectures,” says 
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M. Kooloomzine, “and the perfect freedom of the students, 
causes their general spirit to be very high and liberal.” It 
should be observed that this paper was written before the dis- 
turbances at the University of St. Petersburgh, which attracted 
some attention in England, and which gave an opportunity to 
the reactionary clique to try to alarm the Emperor. Since 
those events, the Russian University system has been in con- 
fusion, but plans have been considered for its re-organization, 
and it is hoped that these, under the management of M. Golow- 
nin, the present Minister of Public Instruction, who is a man 
of ability and liberal inclinations, will soon be in thorough 
working order. 

The education of the higher classes in Russia is conducted to 
a great extent at home, a custom of which Nicholas naturally 
enough disapproved. Their proficiency in modern languages 
has often been remarked. This arises much more from the 
fact that they travel a great deal, and are accustomed from 
their earliest years to speak several languages, than from any 
peculiar aptitude. It is said, and probably with truth, that 
their attainments are somewhat superficial ; but we are inclined 
to think that a Russian of good family at twenty-two will in 
general be more really educated, as well as more accomplished, 
than an Englishman who has gone through Eton and Oxford 
with no more than the usual knowledge of those who only 
aspire to take an ordinary degree. It is later in life that an 
Englishman, who has been an idle boy at school and an idle 
man at college, is forced by the pressure of competition, or by 
the duties that are thrown upon him, to become fit for some- 
thing, while the young Russian, hampered by a vicious political 
system, too often sinks into a lounger or a debauchee. It is 
English public and professional life which reflects light on our 
wretched English education. 

The dark side to all this progress, and to all those inclinations 
towards improvement, does not reveal itself till we know how 
brilliant was the promise of the years from 1815 to 1826, and 
how terrible was the period which succeeded to that premature 
spring. Liberty has hardly yet struck roots in the Russian soil. 
Let but the Autocrat give the sign, and many of the wise words 
which we now hear will cease to be uttered. Luckily, humanity 
has a hostage in the interest of those in ager no less than in 
their good-will. A return to the system of Nicholas means 
political ruin. It means a period of insolent triumph at home, 
and lowered influence abroad, followed by conspiracies, out- 
breaks, and revolution. 

Buddeus mentions that the Czar constantly repeats the words, 
“ Better from above than from below.” If so, he is, as Cavour 
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once said to the writer of this paper, when speaking of Louis 
Napoleon, “ Un homme habile qui connait son peuple et son temps.” 
We hope everything for Russia; but our hopes are mingled 
with fears, which the reader who has accompanied us through 
the preceding pages, will hardly think unreasonable. What M. 
de Custine said is, we fear, still true: “ Russia is the country in 
Europe where men are most unhappy.” Before she reaches the 
point at which we in England have arrived—great as are the 
still uncured evils of our society, she has many a difficult crisis 
to traverse. Will she ever succeed in reconciling Poland to 
her sway, or in cutting adrift and converting into a peaceful 
and friendly neighbour so much of that country as she cannot 
assimilate? Will she be able to substitute for her communal 
organization, so unfavourable to individual enterprise, a system 
like that of the West, without creating a mass of pauperism worse 
than that with which we are struggling; or, if not, will she succeed 
in a new experiment, and reconcile the commune with ad- 
vanced agriculture and civilisation? Will the empire hold to- 
gether under one central authority; or, if not, will its surface 
be covered by independent communities, which will keep the 
peace, and do no hurt each to the prosperity of each? Will 
the Russian Church shake off those unnumbered superstitions, 
and rise from that abasement which makes it, for all purposes 
of influencing human conduct, far inferior to Rome, although it 
has never committed itself to the worst Roman absurdities ? 
Will, in short, the high and pure form of Christianity, which is 
held by the best minds in Germany and England, be substituted 
in any reasonable length of time for the delusions which now 
prevail? Will the universal venality of the functionaries be 
gradually amended? Will the army be reduced within reason 
able limits, and military service cease to be a curse and a 
scourge to the population? Will justice and law be soon sub 
stituted for the arbitrary decisions of power? Will the Russian 
government, while asserting its fair claims as a European 
power, more especially in the Eastern peninsula, learn that its 
true field of fame is Northern and Central Asia? Will the ex- 
periments we are working out, teach Russian statesmen that 
nothing is gained by fostering branches of industry which have 
no real affinity for the country? Will a succession of wise and 
moderate rulers inaugurate and watch over the commencement 
of constitutional government; or will Russia have to win her 
liberties as others have won them, with blood and toil? Who 
can answer these questions; and yet, while they remain unan- 
swered, how uncertain must be the future of this mighty 
empire, and of the political state-system of which it forms so 
important a part! 
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Art. VI.—The Scotch Lawyer of the Seventeenth Century. 


THE Lord Justice-Clerk, in his valuable lecture on the His- 
torical Study of Law, delivered in the Juridical Society last 
session, directed attention to the state of the Bar of Scotland 
in the seventeenth century, and to the noble character and con- 
duct of many of our Advocates, contrasting with the profligacy 
of the Government, and the degrading subserviency of the 
Judges, in that bad time between the Restoration and the 
Revolution. 


“Tt is obvious,” his Lordship said, “that some very great change 
must have taken place in the tone and spirit of the Scottish Bar since 
the time of Sir Robert Spotswood, and that its members were now 
animated by aspirations after professional independence and personal 
liberty, which were scarcely dreamt of in the previous generation. 
The intervening period had witnessed the birth and the extinction of 
a political freedom, the child of violence and wrong, naturally doomed 
to a brief existence. But the restoration of the monarchy without any 
checks on the prerogative, while it had to all appearance recalled the 
despotism of James as it existed in the worst period of his reign, had 
yet been insufficient to destroy all recollection of those doctrines of 
constitutional liberty which had such a charm, not for the mass of the 
people only, but still more for the learned and the thoughtful; and it 
is not therefore surprising that a body of highly educated and able 
men, united by the ties of professional interest and personal friendship, 
should have been the first to show themselves in an attitude of firm 
and deliberate resistance to an act of tyranny and injustice. . . . It 
is a most gratifying reflection that as the lawyers of Scotland, including 
both Advocates and Judges, have in every age been the authors of the 
best measures for the improvement of the law, so the Advocates of 
Scotland took the lead in asserting and vindicating the independence 
of their profession, in an age when the true relations between the 
Bench and the Bar, and their important bearing on the general 
interests and liberties of the community, were but imperfectly under- 
stood in other countries” (p. 37). 


The special “act of tyranny” against which so many of the 
Scotch Advocates rebelled, was the “disbarring” of all lawyers 
who would not disavow the right of Appeal to Parliament 
against the decisions of the Court of Session. Fifty Advocates 
took up this quarrel, and, in 1674, left the emoluments of their 
profession, and seceded to Linlithgow as their mons sacer. 
They were the leading men of the profession ; indeed, they left 
few behind them of name or reputation. Many of them have 
become illustrious, if that word may be used for a Scotch 
celebrity, and their names still ring in our ears to admonish us 
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that a nation is never hopelessly sunk while its Advocates 
preserve their independence. 

Of the training and education of those law worthies, we know 
chiefly the fruits. Some of them were accomplished, and even 
learned beyond their age and their “jealous” profession; and 
most of those whose legal labours are preserved, show a wider, 
a more philosophical scope, a more classical range of studies 
than we can hope to find in the barrister of our hurried, 
practical, .somewhat commercial age. It would be of great 
interest for Scotch history to trace the education of those dis- 
tinguished Advocates, and some of the families founded by 
them. The noblesse de la robe of Scotland must possess mate- 
rials for such an inquiry. To one only we propose to devote 
some pages. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk speaks justly of Sir John Lauder of 
Fountainhall, as 


“ A remarkable example of consistency and independence, maintained 
in most trying times, and throughout a long life. He was the con- 
temporary and personal friend of Lockhart, and was associated with 
him not only in the struggle of 1674, but in most of the great causes 
of their time. His voluminous mss. contain treasures of historical 
information, which have never yet been thoroughly explored. But 
the two printed volumes of collected decisions which are in every one’s 
hands, abound in instructive and entertaining matter, containing, as 
the title-page of the book bears, not only the decisions of the Court 
of Session, but the transactions of the Privy-Council, of the Criminal 
Court, and Court of Exchequer, and interspersed with a variety of 
historical facts, and many curious anecdotes” (p. 40). 


wee wa evs mw e 


Having access to these Mss. of old Fountainhall, and espe- 
cially to one little square volume, now in Mr. David Laing’s 
possession, which has hitherto escaped the notice of Lauder’s 
biographers, we propose to lay before our readers such informa- 
tion as they afford, of the parentage, birth, and education of 
John Lauder, who became Sir John Lauder, second baronet of 
Fountainhall, and sat in the Courts of Session and Justiciary as 
Lord Fountainhail. 

Lord Fountainhall’s father, Sir John Lauder, the first baronet, 
was thrice married. By his first wife he had three children ; 
by his second, sixteen—fourteen sons and two daughters; by 
the third, six, of whom four were sons. This patriarch wrote 
himself, “Merchant and burgess of Edinburgh,” and had the 
honour of being one of the bailies of the city. His imme- 
diate forefathers were merchants also, but they were not in- 
different to the feeling of territorial ancestry, and claimed to 
be the descendants and representatives of the old Lauders of 
Bass, and of the family who had once been hereditary bailies of 
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Lauderdale. His wives were taken from his own class. The 
second, Isobel Ellis, was daughter of a merchant, burgess, and 
bailie of Edinburgh, and laird of Morton-Hall, who drew gentle 
blood, if not nobility, from ancestral Setons, Inglises, and 
Nisbets, as well as from a Signor Ambrosio, secretary to Queen 
Mary of Lorraine, whose daughter, the Lady Beatrice, one of the 
Queen’s maids of honour, was content to marry Adam Nisbet, 
“the King’s merchant,” ancestor of the Nisbets of Dean, Craig- 
entinny, and Dirleton. Isobel Ellis’s mother was an Edward, 
daughter of Nicol Edward, Dean of Guild, and grandchild to 
another Nicol Edward, who was Provost of Edinburgh in 1593— 
being, as Fountainhall himself notes, “ of a most ancient descent 
within that burgh, and who built these great lodgings in the 
middle of Niddrie’s Wynd, where I have seen the said Nicol 
Edward’s name and arms on the lintell of a chimney, with the 
anagram on his name in French—va d’un vol & Christ-—goe with 
one flight to Christ.” The merchant had thriven by his mer- 
chandise, and by purchase and marriage acquired three or four 
smal] landed properties, besides educating and providing for all 
that enormous progeny. John Lauder, the eldest son of the 
second family, and who was the eldest of his father’s sons when 
the old patriarch died, was born on 2d August 1646. 

On both sides he inherited strict Presbyterian principles, and 
was brought up after the straitest form of the sect, with a de- 
cided leaning to the Covenant. If there was a dash of spiritual 
pride in the young Puritan, and of contempt for the “ blinded 
Papists,” the half-and-half English Prelatists, for “our Bishops,” 
it must be said, in his defence, that during one part of his life 
general toleration was a mere mask for Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency ; and let us add, to his honour, that he became more 
tolerant as he got older, while a fund of prudence and the 
education of a lawyer kept him out of vehement and useless 
demonstrations of feeling, and carried him in safety through the 
dangerous times of the last two Stuart kings, to reap his reward 
and due honours when the Revolution set all men’s conscience 
free. 

Nothing is known of Fountainhall’s early life and home- 
education. We can only conjecture that he is that “ Joannes 
Lauder” who, under the regency of a (former) James Pillans, 
took the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Edin- 
burgh on Ist July 1664, he being then eighteen years old. 

And here our uncertainty ceases. The remainder of his life is 
well known, and the period immediately following is minutely 
chronicled by himself with that amiable garrulity which ad- 
hered to him through life, and which makes even his collections 
of law decisions pleasant and amusing reading. 
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The most important and not the least agreeable part of the 
young Scotch lawyer’s education of that day was the Wander- 
jahr, his season of foreign travel and study, and on that expedi- 
tion we propose to bear young Lauder company. What the 
young Scotch traveller observed abroad reflects light on what 
he had left at home. Whether he praises or blames, admires or 
dislikes, the objects of his remark are necessarily compared in 
his mind with his own country. It is on that account chiefly 
that the young man’s anecdotes of travel are interesting to us. 
Lauder took horse at Edinburgh on 20th March 1665, and arrived 
in London, 4th April, where he stayed but five days to see the lions 
and to sell his horse (which fetched only £5), and then crossed the 
Channel from Dover to Calais. After a night of sea-sickness, 
“about six in the morning,” he notes, “ we landed in France, the 
land of graven images.” From Calais, he and his companions 
joined the Messenger for Paris—who found them in horses, and 
defrayed their journey—one Pierre, “a sottish fellow, yet one vi 
entertained us nobly.” Among his trav elling companions was ‘ 
son of my Lord Arreray or Buoll ” (( Drrery. or Boyle doubtless). 
The young Scot was not yet well up in modern English peerage, 
but he notes him as a very sharp boy. They rode by “ several 
brave towns, as Boulogne, Montreuil, Abbeville, Beauvais,— 
chanced to lie a night at a pritty village called Birnay, where 
his chamber was contigue to a spacious pleasant wood that 
abounded with nightingales, who, with the melodiousness of their 
singing, did put sleep quite from him.” They arrived in Paris on 
the 14th April, eight days after leaving London ; and the whole 
expense of Lauder’s journey from Edinburgh to Paris was £10 
sterling. He had received from his father in gold, ten Caroluses 
(twenty-shilling pieces), and eight Jacobuses, fourteen-pound 
pieces (that is, pieces of fourteen pounds Scots), besides some 
“money,” that is, silver, in crowns and half-crowns ; and some 
of that coin was still in his purse when he presented his father’s 
letter to Francis Kinloch, a Scotch merchant in Paris, the brother 
of Bailie Kinloch of Edinburgh. As he has copied the letter in 
his diary, we give it here in part :- 


“ Epinr., March 15, 1665. 

“Sir,—The bearer heerof, my sone, inclining to study the French 
tongue and the laws, I have therefore thought it expedient to direct 
him to you, being confident of your favour and caire, entreating your 
recommendation by a few lines to one Monsieur Alexandre, Professor 
of the Laws at Poictiers, to which place I intend he should go; as also 
to place him there for his diet in the most convenient house, but espe- 
cially with one of our profession and religion. He has a bill drawn 
on you, with a letter of advice and credit, which I hope you will obey. 
I must, without vanity or flattery, say, that hitherto he has not 
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been inclined to any vice or evill way, and [ hope will so continue. | 
know not positively what may defray his charges in his studies, diet, 
and otherwise, but I conceive about seven or eight hundred franks a 
year may do it. . . —Your real friend, Joun Lauper.” 


Even the form of the bill of exchange is not without interest 
now. It is drawn by an Edinburgh goldsmith in the following 


terms :— 
EpinsurGu, 17th March 1665. 


For 400 livres T. L. 
Sir,—4 days after sight of this my first bill of exchange (my 2 not 
being payed), please pay to Mr. John Lauder, or his order, 400 livres 
T. L., value received heir from his father, B. John Lauder. Make 
punctuall payment, and place it to account as by the advice of your 
humble servant, Toomas CraFurp. 


For Mr. Francis Kiniocn, ) 
Merchant in Paris. § 


The letter and bill produced somewhat more than a credit on 
a banker now-a-days. “ Francis having read this, out of his 
kindnesse, would suffer me to stay no wheir but in his owne 
house, wher I stayed al the space I was at Paris, attended and 
entertained as give I had bein a prince.” These are Lauder’s 
own words, but we anticipate and save repetition by observing 
that wherever he had occasion to stay—in city, burgh, or village 
—his national instinct directed him to the house of some Scot, 
who always received him kindly, and in whose house he was 
sure to meet others of his countrymen and of “the Religion,” 
all eager to grasp the hand and hear the tidings of the last 
arrived from the fatherland, all ready to show him hospitality 
and speed him on his way. 

Poictiers was the object of Lauder’s journey, but its classes 
were on the point of rising, and he was advised by Kinloch and 
his friends at Paris, to spend some time at Orleans, in Mr. 
Ogilvie’s house, or at Mr. Doull’s at Saumur, at either of which 
places the language is better spoken than at Poictiers, and 
where fewer Scotsmen resorted. Economy was also considered, 
for at either of these places he could have a master to give him 
a lesson in the Institutes once a day for a pistole a month, 
which could not be got at that rate at Poictiers. 

To Orleans he went accordingly, and found there in pension 
with a Mr. John Ogilvie, his young chief, the Master of Ogilvie 
with his servant, young Thirlestan with his man, besides “Eng- 
lish, French, and Germans. He found the city to be as big as 
Edinburgh, together with the next greatest city of Scot- 
land. His first remark is on the vast number of lame folk, 
both men and women, but especially women. He arrived on 
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the eve of the feast of commemoration of Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of Orleans; and here let us take once for all the zealous 
puritan’s growl against the rites and ostentation of the Catholic 
Church : “ The ceremony consisted of a procession partly spiri- 
tual or ecclesiastical, partly civil or temporall. To make the 
spiritual, there was there all that swarm of grasshoppers which 
we are foretold should ascend out of the bottomless pit; all 
these filthy frogs that we are foretold that beast, that false 
prophet, should cast out of his mouth, I mean that rabble of 
religious orders within the body of that apostatical and pseudo- 
apostolicall Church of Rome. Only the Jesuits was wanting, 
the pride of whose hearts will not suffer them to go in proces- 
sion with the meaner orders. In order went the Capuchins, 
then the Minims,” etc. He describes the dresses of the differ- 
ent orders with some contempt, confuses monks and friars with 
that reckless ignorance which had already become fashionable 
in his country, and tells of the Friars Minims being restricted 
to a diet of fish and roots, that he may quote Erasmus, who 
calls them fishy men,—* homines piscosos.” 

Here Lauder had a master for French, a master for the In- 
stitutes, and attended the salle de danse of M. Sellovant. One 
of the boarders at his house was a son of the Dutch Admiral 
Opdam, who, with his companions, carried himself marvel- 
lously proud. He was so confident of his countrymen beating 
the English fleet in the great sea-fight in the Channel, that he 
and his friends had prepared many punshions of wine to cele- 
brate the victory. At first, the news favoured the Dutch ; the 
English had lost, the Duke of York was slain! Then came 
the truth of the three days’ fight, the Dutch defeated, Admiral 
Opdam killed! The Dutch at Orleans slighted the defeat, and 
boasted they would equip a better fleet in a fortnight ! 

Than the country lying about Orleans and its forest, nothing, 
says Lauder, can be pleasanter to the eye. The people were 
very miserable, ignorant, and poor, “ our beggars leading a better 
life than the peasants of France.” Lauder did not make long 
stay at Orleans, but long enough to chatter French readily, and 
to join cheerily in the laugh at his own blunders—* for I stood 
not on stepping-stones to have assurance that it was right what 
I was to say, for if a man seek that, he shall never speak “right” —- 
long enough to rival the young lord of Airlie in the good graces 
of Mademoiselle Ogilvie, his host’s lively daughter, who was 
pleased to interest herself in his education—long enough, too, 
to have an argument with the Prafectus Jesuitarum, the head 
of the Jesuits’ house, who treated him politely and dismissed 
him with an admonition to search the Scriptures ; and with a 
parish cwré with whom he “ fell hot by the ears,” touching pre- 
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destination, free-will, purgatory, and other things, and found 
him “a stubborn fellow, one voluntary blind.” Their dispute 
lasted above an hour, and during it, gathered about them half 
the parish gazing on the stranger as a fool and mad, that 
durst undertake to control their euré, every word of whose 
mouth did they take for an oracle, though they understood it 
no more nor the stone in the wall. These discussions were in 
Latin, in which let us hope the follower of Calvin was as strong 
as his opponents. At all events, he never hints at any defi- 
ciency in the language of the schools, the familiar use of which 
was preserved by academical prelections and disputations being 
still in Latin, both here and on the Continent. One scene 
where Lauder assisted in impugning a young graduate’s thesis 
is amusing enough to warrant transcription, if the language of the 
logical combatants, —the distinguo, the transmitto, the revoco— 
si ‘tu transmittis ego revocabo—was not now a forgotten tongue. 
Lauder left Orleans on the 4th July (the ‘14th with the 
French), travelling by boat to Blois, which he finds on a steep 
eminence, “in some places as steep as our kirk heugh.” He 
saw the castle and heard the tragedies of its old history much 
as they are told now. From the upmost bartisan he had “ one 
of the bonniest prospects that could be. About two leagues 
from us, in the corner of a forest, we saw the castle of Cham- 
burgh, a place worthy the seeing, as they say, for the regularity 
of its bastimens. Within a league we saw also two pretty 
houses belonging to M. Colbert, whom we would have to be a 
Scot.” Next day he took boat for Tours, visiting Amboise by 
the way. With one of his companions, a Dutchman, he had 
again to do, vindicating his prince as the most just prince of 
the world in all his procedure with the Hollander. The fellow 
behaved himself very proudly. When the Benedictines at 
Marmoutier—‘“a very stupendous piece, give ended” —were show- 
ing the party their relics—the heart of St. Benedict in crystal 
set with diamonds—St. Martin’s skull in a bowl of beaten 
silver—and then a very massy silver cross watered over with 
gold, very ancient, said to be the gift of an Englishman, “ | 
inquired,” says Lander, “ how they might call him. The monk 
could not tell till he cast up his book of memorials of that 
church, and then he found that they called him Bruce, on 
which I assured him that was a Scots name, and indeed of a 
very honourable family.” Next day by boat to Saumur. On 
the way they found nothing but brave houses and castles 
standing on the river, and among others that of Montsoreau, two 
leagues ‘large from Saumur, where the river of Chatellerault or 
Vienne, which riseth in the province of Limosin, tumbleth 
itself into the Loire. There he stopped to see the remains of the 
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ravages committed by a terrible inundation of the river, and 
soon after arrived at Saumur. And there the young Scot, with 
an eye for natural beauty and the cultivation then unknown in 
his own country, breaks out in rapture :— 

“ Before I leave thee, O fair Loire! what shall I say to thy com- 
mendation? Surely if anything might afford pleasure to man’s in- 
satiable appetite, it must be thee. Give there be any vestiges of that 
terrestrial paradise extant, then surely they may lively be read in 
thee. How many leagues together were there nothing to be seen but 
beautiful arbres, pleasant arrangement of trees! the contemplation of 
which brought me into a very great love and conceit of a solitary 
country life; which brought me also to pass a definitive sentence that 
give I were once at home, God willing, I would allot the one half of 
the year to the country, and the other half for the town. Is it not 
deservedly, O Loire, that thou are surnamed the garden of France !”’ 


At Saumur, Lauder stayed in the family of his countryman, 
Mr. Doull. On his arrival the mistress of the house was absent 
in the country, trying if its pleasures might dissipate the 
melancholy she was in for the parting of her son, whom his 
father had some few days before sent for England, to wit, for 
Oxford, merely that he might be free from his mother’s corrup- 
tions, who, answering him too frankly in money, the lad began 
to grow debauched :—“ Behold,” moralizes the young Scot, “ the 
French women as great fools as others!” On the morrow the 
lady returned, and among other expressions, said it gave her 
encouragement to let her son go, that she saw that Lauder, as 
young a man, had left his native country to come travel. 

At Saumur, Lauder visited the young Marquis of Douglas, 
living there with a tutor, in poverty and some discontent, wear- 
ing his winter suit for lack of another. 

Mr. Doull told Lauder, the manner of graduating at the 
University of Saumur was wholly the same as in other places, 
they gave out theses which the students defended ; only they 
had a pretty ceremony about the close, each of those to be 
graduated got a laurel branch, on the leaves whereof was his 
name engraven in golden letters. Jtem, He said that when he 
reflected on the attendance that the regents in Scotland gave to 
their classes, he thought he saw another Egyptiacal bondage, 
for with them they attended only four days of the week, and in 
these no longer than they took account of their former lesson 
and gave them out a new one. 

After two days at Saumur, Lauder hired horse for Poictiers, 
only the fellow who owned the horse running at his foot. He 
rode by Montsoreau, passing for three miles under the shade 
of vast walnut trees on each side the road, laden with fruit. 
At Montsoreau he left Loire, and struck south-east by the 
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banks of the river of Chatellerault in Touraine. He calls 
Tours the most renowned town in all France for manufactures 
of silks of all sorts. Richelieu, unmatched for its single stately 
street of such magnific houses that each might be a palace; so 
uniform that ye shall not see one chimney higher than another; 
the castle beauteously environed with its canal, on the banks of 
which are such pleasant palisades and umbrages of trees, mak- 
ing alleys to the length of half a mile, like the buildings of the 
town ranked all equal, and though monstrously high, yet all 
observing such equality that ye shall find none arrogating 
superiority over his neighbours. Passing through the castle, 
he admires the sculptures and paintings, the rich tapestry and 
brave plenishing, as chairs, looking-glasses, tables, beds. For 
the preserving of the curtains, each bed had towrs de lit of 
linen ; when these were drawn by, they were found some 
hung with rich crimson velvet hangings; others with red satin; 
others with blue; all laid over so richly with lace that you 
could hardly discern the stuff. One bed, in a chamber which 
they call one of the king’s chambers, was hung with dool (dewid), 
which when occasion offered they made use of. This minded 
Lauder of Swintone’s wife, who, when she was in possession 
of Brunstone, had her alleys and walks so appropriated to 
particular uses, that she had her alley wherein she walked 
when she was in mourning, another when she had on such a 
gown, and so forth. 

In one chamber was the cardinal’s own portraiture to the full, 
in his red robes and his cardinal’s hat, with a letter in his hand, 
to tell that he was the king’s secretary. His name is beneath, 
Arnoldus Richelieu, anagrammatized Hercules alter. Surely the 
portrait represents a man of a very grave, wise, and reverend 
aspect. Beside him hung the portrait of his father and mother. 
His father had been a soldier. The cardinal was born in Riche- 
lieu. Up and down the garden were growing hollyhocks of all 
colours. 

The way to Poictiers was through rows of trees loaded with 
apples and plums, now ripe, which our traveller “looked not on 
as forbidden fruit, but frankly pulled.” As soon as he came in 
sight of Poictiers, he welcomed it as to be his place of rest. He 
recognised in its situation Buchanan’s allusion, Pictones 0 sco- 
puli ! for it is on an eminence, environed with rugged rocks 
and craigs. Eight days after his arrival, on 28th July 1665, he 
entered pensioner with M. Daillé, and soon met all his country- 
men who had come there on the same errand with him. There 
were “ Colinton,” three Humes, Mr. Alexander, Mr. David, and 
“my right reverend, goodsir, Mr. Patrick,” for whom he had 
letters from Pighog, and John Suty, with a Scott of Ardross, and 
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Graham of Morphie. He entertained all his countrymen and 
his Professor Alexandre at the hostelry of the “chapeau d’or” 
to supper, which cost him 17 livres 10 sous. 

We do not get much of his life at Poictiers. The daily studies 
and some dissipation gave little to jourhalize. But his interest 
and curiosity about the religious orders are extreme. He again 
encounters the Jesuits at their celebration of the feast of their 
founder, Ignatius; is present at the ceremonial and festival of 
Saint Radegunde, the patron saint of the city, and witnesses with 
more interest the admission of two novices into the order of the 
Capuchins, whose poverty and devotion had a strange effect 
upon the zealous Protestant :— 


“Their poverty is such that they have nothing to sustain them but 
others’ charity when they come begging, and that every twenty-four 
hours. They have nothing laid up against to-morrow. If there be 
any day wherein they have gotten little or nothing, they come all to 
the table notwithstanding, though nothing to eat, each man says his 
grace to himself, and there they sit looking at one another, poor crea- 
tures! as long as give they had had something to eat. They fast all 
that day, but if there be any that cannot fast it out, then he may go 
down to the yard, and houck out two or three carrots to himself, or 
stew some leeks, some sibows, beets, or such-like things, and this is 
their delicates. If there be any day when they have gotten more than 
suffices them, all the overplus they give to the poor. The convent 
hath no more rent than will defray their charges in keeping up their 
house about their ears. All this do these misers under the hopes of 
meriting by the same! Yet I would be a Capuchin before any other 
order I have seen yet.” 


Let us mention here the passing bell—/’agonie—not for the 
well-known custom itself, but for the Presbyterian’s toleration of 
it. When any are at the point of death, and near departing, 
they cause send to any religions house, not forgetting money, to 
ring an Agonie, that all who hear may know that a brother is 
departing, and may help him with their prayers, which surely 
seems to be very laudable, and it may be not amiss that it were 
used with us. The Church of England hath it, and on the 
ringing, any people that are well disposed assemble themselves 
in the church to pray. 

The form of the Huguenot service, he says, differs not much 
from ours. On the Sabbath morning, during the gathering of 
the congregation, they sing a psalm. Then the minister coming 
up, by a short set form of exhortation, stirring them up to join 
with him in prayer, reads a set form of confession of sins out of 
their prieres ecclesiastiques, or liturgie, which being ended, they 
sing a psalm, which the minister nominates, reading the first 
two or three lines, after which they read no more the line as we 
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do, but the people follow it out as we do in “Glory to the 
Father.” The psalm being ended, the minister has a conceived 
prayer of himself, adapted for the most part to what he is to 
discourse on. This being ended he reads his text. Having 
preached, then reads a prayer out of their liturgy, then sings a 
psalm, and then the blessing. 

Lauder brought away lessons of gardening, and learnt to 
discriminate and value the varieties of delicious pears un- 
known at home. Common fruit, as apples and plums, were 
extremely cheap, and indeed all provisions. A quarter-hundred 
delicate pears cost a sou; a quatrain (26) plums like our 
“white corne,” for two deniers, or eight pennies a hundred. 
Madame Daillé bought fat geese for twelve to eighteen sous; a 
capon from twelve to twenty sous. Discoursing of the com- 
modities of sundry nations transported to France, their ordinary 
expression was, that they are beholden to Scotland for nothing 
but its herrings, which they count a very gross fish, no ways 
royal, as they speak, that is, not for a king’s table. As for 
linen cloth and other commodities the kingdom affords, we 
have little more of them than serves our own necessity. 

“‘T was five months in France,” writes the Scot, “before I saw a 
boiled or roasted egg. Their mutton is neither so great nor so good 
here as it is at home, the reason of which may be the little room they 
leave for pasturage in the most parts of France. They buy a leg here 
for eight sous, whiles ten sous. Among ten Frenchmen, you will have 
nine who prefer fish to flesh. The most esteemed here are the sardine, 
which seems to be our sand-eel (!), which we saw first at Saumur, and 
the sole, which differs not from our fluke (!). The French term it 
la perdrix de la mer, as being the most delicate of fish. Our hosts 
perceiving that we loved not fish, often would not have fish once in 
the month.” 


Their bread was more wholesome than Scotch, being without 
barm. Their potages—differing exceedingly from ours—made 
1st, of that fine bread; 2d, lard, mutton, beef, of each a little 
morsel; 3d, herbs for seasoning, whiles kail, whiles cucumbers, 
whiles leeks, whiles mint or others—very nutritive and whole- 
some. Frugal Madame Daillé used to make the potage of two 
kinds of bread, turning the whiter sort to the boarders’ side of 
the dish; the brown, like oyr rye-loaves, for herself and her 
husband. 

Lauder learnt not only from M. Daillé, but from persons of 
more refined judgment, yea, even from religious persons, that 
the French, so courteous to strangers of other countries—to 
Scots, English, Germans, Hollanders, Italians—had no civility 
for a Spaniard. It arose, they said, from the contrariety of 
their humours, for the French are frank (whence they would 
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derive the name of their nation), galliard, pleasant, and pliable ; 
the Spaniard quite contrary, retired, austere, rigid, proud. Who 
knows not the pride of the Castilian! If a Castilian, then a 
demigod, he thinks himself ex meliore luto natus than the rest 
of the world. It was a fine drollery to see a Frenchman counter- 
feit the Castilian as he marches in his streets of Castile, with 
his Castilian beaver cocked, his hand in his side, his march and 
pace speaking pride itself. Who knows not also that mortal 
feud the Castilian bears to the Portuguese, and the Portuguese 
reciprocally to him, and all from pride and conceit! “Yet we 
have observed,” says the observing youth, “the French, from 
the highest to the lowest (let him be ever so base or so ignorant), 
to carry about with them a beastly (perhaps translating bé¢e) 
proud principle that they are born to teach all the rest of the 
world knowledge and manners.” It is plain the English tra- 
veller had not yet made himself offensive. We remark, too, 
there is no reference to the “natural enmity” between French 
and English—to the ancient feud between the English and Scots. 
It is painful to acknowledge that the Englishman-——perhaps we 
should say the Briton—has in our time taken the place of the 
Castilian in Lauder’s sketch. 

Our traveller saw several of the annual /étes of the trades or 
crafts of the city—as the sutors, the websters, the tailors, and 
so forth, who each celebrate their festival with processions, 
when, instead of crucifixes and crosses, they carry on the 
shoulders of four of the principal of the trade a great farle of 
bread like the buns we use to bake with currants, all busked 
with flowers the season affords, or in winter with herbs; and 
this with a sort of pomp, four or five drummers going before, 
and as many pipers playing, the body of the trade coming 
behind. Only the incorporation of the “merchants” used not 
this ceremony, looking on it as below them. The jurisdiction 
of those they call consuls is to decide controversies arising 
betwixt merchant and merchant. Their power is such that 
their sentence is without appeal, and they may ordain him 
whom they find in the wrong to execute it within twenty-four 
hours, and on failure they may incarcerate. These vestiges of 
ancient burgal usage, once known over Europe, are still inter- 
esting, and not least in the country where the institutions of the 
communes, the cradles of freedom, have entirely- disappeared. 

What follows is useful only as showing the popular and pro- 
bably not very erroneous estimate of the great aristocratical 
fortunes of the seventeenth century :— 

“There are among the French nobility,” writes Lauder, “some a 
great deal richer than any subject of our kings; for the greatest subject 
of the King of England is the Duke of Ormond or the Earl of North- 
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umberland, neither of which two hath above £3000 sterling, which 
makes some 300,000 livres in French money—which is ordinary for a 
peer in France.” 


Lauder relates how the Earl of Northumberland was _pro- 
hibited by the English Parliament from going into his own 
county, by reason of his dangerous power there, and adds :—* It 
might be telling Scotland if such a restraint were laid on the 
house of Huntly, the cock of the north, for then the Jesuits and 
Papists would not have such reason to boast, nor so great foot- 
ing in the north as they have.” 

On the 22d September, parted from Poictiers for Paris four of 
our society: Mr. Patrick, David and Alexander Humes, with 
Colinton. The three that were left behind hired horses, and 
gave them the convoy to Bonnivette, intending to have accom- 
panied them to Richelieu, but were prevented by the badness of 
their horses, which gives occasion for a Scotch story :—“ It 
minded‘ us of that profane debauched Bishop Lesly, who, the 
last time the bishops were in Scotland, when Spotiswoode was 
archbishop, was Bishop of the Isles. He on a time, riding with 
the King from Striveling to Edinburgh, was very ill mounted, 
so that he did nothing but cursed within himself all the way. 
A gentleman of the company coming up to him, and seeing him 
with a very discontented countenance, demanded, ‘ How is it? 
—how goes it with you, my Lord?’ He answered, ‘ Was not 
the devil a fool, man ?—was he not a fool? If he had but set 
Job on the horse I am on, he had cursed God to his face!’” 
Let any man read his thoughts from that. 

The relative wealth of France and Britain has changed much 
since the middle of the seventeenth century, although France 
with long peace is now again taking its natural place among 
the rich countries of the world. Lauder finds it necessary to 
explain the causes of the superior wealth of France :— 


“‘ The richness of France is not much to be wondered at, since, to 
lay aside the great cities with their traffic, as Tours in silk, Bordeaux 
with Holland wares of all sorts, Marseilles with all that the Levant 
affords, there is not such a petty city which hath not its proper traffic, 
as Parthenay in its stuffs, Chatellerault in its oil of olives, its plum- 
damas, and other commodities, which, by its river of Vienne, it im- 
ports to all the places that stand on the Loire.” 


Lauder was very happy at M. Daillé’s, and his genial nature 
appears unaffectedly in many of his notes :— 


“ We cannot forget,” he says, ‘“‘ what good company we have had 
some winter nights at the fireside, my host in the one nook, Madame 
in the other, and I in the mids, in the navel of the fire. He was of 
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Chatellerault, she of Partenay. They would fall to and miscall one 
another’s country, reckoning over all that might be said against the 
place where the other was born, and for their own. Whiles we had 
great bickering with good sport. They made me judge to decide 
according to the relevancy of what I found them allege. I usually 
held for Madame, as the weaker side. Some winter nights I have 
caused Madame Daillé sit down and tell me tales, which I found of 
the same very stuff with our own, beginning with that usually, Z/ y 
avait un Roi et une Reine; only, instead of our wirricous and giants, 
they have /ougarous and warwoophs. She told me on a time the tale 
or conte of Daft Jock with his sotteries, just as we have it in Scotland. 
We have laughed no little at some.” 

His observations are put down promiscuously, and we shall 
not study. to class them. Speaking of various languages, he 
says, “The most eloquent language at present is the French, 
which gets such acceptance everywhere, and relishes so well in 
every man’s palate that it is almost become universal. This it 
owes to its beaux esprits, who have reformed it in such a fashion 
that it miskens the garb it had fifty or sixty years ago ;”’ and 
he cites Montaigne and Du Bartas, who have written mar- 
vellously well in the language of their time, but at present are 
found noways smooth nor agreeable. He admired how copi- 
ously the poor peasants at meeting express their compliments, 
their very language bearing them to it,—so that ye might see 
more civility in their expressions (as to their gestures it is 
usually not very seemly) than may be found in the first com- 
pliments on a rencontre betwixt two Scotch gentlemen, toler- 
ably well bred. -In those that be ordinary gentlewomen only, 
there is more breeding to be seen than in some of our countesses 
in Scotland. 

Lauder disapproves of the French pronunciation of Latin, 
though he could understand them for the most part well 
enough ; and he laughs at their Greek, making o and « the 
same sound. 

Judicial torture was attracting attention in Scotland at that 
time, and Lauder describes several used in France, each pro- 
vince having its sundry manner of extorting confession :— 

“Tn Poictou, the manner is with boards of timber, which they 
fasten close both to the outside and the inside of the legs. Then 
in betwixt the leg and the timber they drive in (caw in is Lauder’s 
word) great wedges from the knee down to the very foot, and that both 
in the outside and inside, which so crusheth the leg that it makes it 
as thin and as broad as the loofe of a man’s hand. The blood issues 
forth in great abundance.” 

Are we to understand that “ the boot,” which soon acquired 
such favour with our Courts, required to be described in 
Scotland ? 
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The young law student is, of course, observant of varying 
legal customs. He finds some peculiarities of the law of tutors 
and curators, such as that the friends of a pupil who meet with 
him for choosing a curator, are responsible if the person named 
be unfitting or fraudulent, 

Marriage customs differ also-—not the law of marriage, which 
is uniform throughout Christendom—England excepted. A 
woman is admitted as a witness in France, in any case, civil or 
criminal, with this difference, that for one man there must be 
two women. As two men being eye-witnesses of a murder will 
condemn a man, there must be four women, or their evidence is 
not admitted. 

For curing of the “cruels” people come out of the farthest 
parts of Germany and Spain itself to the King of France, who 
“touches” with the same words our King uses, but gives no 
piece of gold as our King does. The words are—* C’est le Roi 
qui vous touche, cest Diew qui vous guérisse.’” The French 
King hath a set time of the year for doing it, and the day before, 
he prepares himself by fasting and praying, that his touch may 
be the more effectual. 

Lauder was amazed to see the French making ready for his 
diet “ upright paddock-stools, which they call potirons or cham- 
pignons. They'll rise ina night. They grow in humid, moist 
places, as also with us. They fire them in a pan with butter, 
vinegar, salt, and spice. They eated of it greedily, wondering 
that I eated not so heartily. A man seems just to be eating of 
tender collops ; but my prejudice hindered me.” 

Tampering with their own money was a frequent trick of all 
nations before the laws of banking and the currency were under- 
stood, but France seems to have gone farther. “ France thinks 
it a good policy to heighten the gold and silver of stranger na- 
tions,” thinking to draw the money of all other nations to them- 
selves. This gives occasion to the nouveau reglement sur le fait 
des monnoyes tant de France qu’etrangeres, 1636. It specifies 
500 pieces current in France, their proper weights, and declared 
value. The English rose-noble is to pass for ten livres, ten sous; 
the Henry noble of England, for nine livres, ten sous ; the Eng- 
lish Angelot, for seven livres ; the Scotch and English Jacobuses, 
which we call fourteen-pound pieces, as also the Holland Riders, 
for thirteen livres ; that Scotch piece with two swords through 
other, crowned—it hath salus populi suprema ler—the whole, 
thirteen, the half, six livres, ten sous ; the new Jacobus, which 
we call the twenty-shilling sterling piece, twelve francs ; the 
Scotch crown of gold, which hath on the one side, Maria D. G. 
Regina Scotorum, passes for four livres, five sous. 

Lauder asserts roundly, perhaps speaking the popular belief, 
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that the half of France, with its revenues, belongs to the eccle- 
siastics, yea, the beautifullest and the goodliest places. Within 
Poictiers alone, the rents of the convents of men and women 
make above 600,000 livres a year, besides what the Bishop hath, 
to wit, 80,000 livres a year. The Benedictines have 30,000 ; 
the Fueillans, 20,000; besides what the Jacobins, Cordeliers, 
Minims, those de la charité, Capuchins, Augustins, the Chan- 
oines of St. Croix, St. Radegonde, St. Peter, the Cathedral of 
Poictiers, Notre Dame la Grande, St. Hilaire. We have almost 
forgot the Jesuits, who, above fifty years ago, entered Poictiers 
with their staffes in their hands, not 100 livres among them all, 
and since have with their crafty dealings so augmented their 
convent that they have 40,000 livres standing rent. How they 
came by this, it is not uneasy to divine? If any fat carcase be 
on his deathbed, they are sure to be there, undermine him with 
all the slights imaginable, wring donations in their favour from 
him, of which we know and have heard several examples. And 
Lauder gives two cases which he believed to be true, one of 
which savours of trick elsewhere than with the reverend fathers. 
A dying man, “ whom they had debauched,” left his fortune to 
the Jesuits, excepting that they should give his son ce qu’ils 
voudront. The son claimed the succession, and the Duke of 
Parma exponed the words—that what they would have them- 
selves, that should be given to his son! 

Here is information that might interest a few of Lauder’s 
countrymen, though “ Sport” was only beginning to make way 
in a country destined to become its favourite home. They 
have in France the wild-cat, the otter, which is excellent 
furring, the fox, the wolfe. In the mountains of Dauphiné, 
there are both owrs et sanglier, bear and boar. Their dogs are 
generally not so good as ours, yet there is a town in Bretagne 
which is guarded by its dogs, chained all day, loosed at night. 
Wolves are so destructive to the sheep, that any man who kills 
one, and shows its head and tail through the villages, receives 
offerings of eggs, cheese, milk, and wool from the peasants. The 
student of law expresses his opinion about the game-laws. The 
consuetudes and rights of nations about hunting and hawking 
throughout the most part of the Christian world are wondrously 
degenerated from the right of nature and nations, and the civil 
law following the footsteps of both. According to these, all 
men have equally the liberty of chasing of wild beasts. He 
sums up his list of restrictions with what appears to him the 
climax : “ Yea, in France it is not lawful to shoot with the gun 
in another man’s ground, so that if a man take another gunning 
on his ground, he usually takes the gun from him and breaks it 
over his shoulders. (The Lord Eglinton, who was shot by 
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Mungo Campbell must have learnt in this school.) Much 
more may one hinder others to hunt over his ground,” ete. 

At Poictiers, the Scotch scholar has some experience of the 
juggles of magicians, “magic and sorcery being very frequent in 
France, though yet more frequent in Italy.” They offered to let 
him see what his father or his mother was doing at that instant, 
and that in a glass. (Is there anything new under the sun, or 
any limits to the follies of philosophers?) It is usual to show 
what folks are doing 1000 miles distant; and there are those 
who will bring any man or woman to you ye like, let them be 
in the Pope’s conclave at Rome. “But incontrovertibly it is 
the devil himself that appears in this case.” 

No man then doubted the existence of magic, and of men and 
women who wielded supernatural powers. The Devil in proper 
person took part in society where now he is content to appear 
by proxy. Several scholars had made paction with the Devil, 
under the proviso that he should render them very learned. 
(This was Faust’s case.) One at Thoulouse gave his promise 
to the Devil, but his friends, learning it by his confession, re- 
solved to proceed judicially against the Tempter (who loves not 
justice). They send a messenger to the place where they made 
their pact, to cite him to compear and answer, and, he not com- 
pearing, they declare him contumacious. They proceed to con- 
demn him as guilty, when, behold, a horrid bruit about the 
house, and the obligation the lad had given him drops from the 
roof among the midst of the auditors. 

The subject of fees had been agitated at the bar of Scotland 
before this, time, and Lauder was naturally curious about the 
French practice. He tells us that the French when told of our 
Advocates getting ten or twenty crowns at a consultation, held 
it an abuse. Through France, an Advocate dare not take more 
than a quartécu for a consultation, but to make up, he mul- 
tiplies the consultations. A physician’s advice costs as much. 
Considering the richness of the countries, the wealth of the 
people, surely France might be the most prodigal this way, but 
they are wiser. There are above 200 Advocates at Poictiers. 

Of dress and its expense we do not find much. The silver 
hat-strings are sold by weight ; tabby doublets, with silk furring 
for winter, are universal, and cost twenty francs. The muff is 
used by both sexes and all ranks, from the keel-wife and fruit- 
wife upwards ; a good one costs a pistole. Peruques, besides 
being most faschious, are very unwholesome, and extravagantly 
dear through all France, especially at Paris, where it is a very 
mean one a man will get for four pistoles, and a man cannot 
have fewer than two at a time, one to change another. 

A lairdship of 5000 livres rent in France will sell for 100,000 
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livres; a place of 1500 livres a year at 100,000 crowns—the 
price being aye twenty years’ rent. It seems strange in any 
way, but if the “ place” was for life, the thing is incredible. 
Lauder mentions it without expressing surprise, and without 
comparing or contrasting the prices in his own country. 

Location-conduction of lands, called there farming, is very 
usual, yea most gentlemen’s houses rise with that practice, the 
proprietor having been first fermzer of the place, or goodman as 
we call him. The ordinary length of the tack is five or seven 
years—not one in a hundred nine years—the French being 
wiser than we with our nineteen and doubled nineteen years’ 
tacks. In the contract they have many fine clauses binding 
the fermier to meliorate the ground in all points, as by planting 
of hedges and fruit trees, substituting by grafts young ones for 
old, and to do all things comme un bon peére de famille feroit. 

At length the session of the great court of Poictiers opened. 
The 2d November is St. Martin’s day, a very merry day in 
France. They pass it in eating and drinking and singing. 
Every one tastes his new wine that day, and in tasting he 
takes too much. There be very few but are fou. On the 
morrow opened the Palais, which sits near ten months together. 
The judges being set on the bench, the King’s Advocate began a 
harangue, reading it off his papers, very elegantly extolling the 
lily or fleur de lis above all flowers, and then France and its 
kings above all other nations; the whiteness and brightness of 
the lily denoting the purity and integrity of justice that is done 
in France. He ending, the President in his scarlet robes (for 
they were all so that day, with their four-nooked black bonnets 
lined with scarlet), began a very well-conceived harangue in the 
commendation of justice and virtue. That being done they 
gave their oath with the advocates and procureurs or agents 
(for they swear anew every sitting down of the Palais), the 
judges that they shall pass no sentence contrary to their con- 
science, but shall judge secundwm allegata et probata ; the advo- 
cates that they shall never patronize a false cause, and if any 
cause they have taken in hand appear after to them false, that 
they shall immediately forsake it; that they shall plead the 
causes of the widow and orphan, etc. The Presidial of Poictou 
at Poictiers is the greatest of France, yea, it consists of more 
counsellors or judges (to wit, about thirty, with two king’s 
advocates, two king’s procurewrs), and is of greater extent than 
several parliaments. There be not so many members in the 
Parliament of Grenoble which is for Dauphiné. The Parlia- 
ment of Dijon for Burgundy hath not so great extent. 

“On the 17th November opened the Law University at Poictiers, 
at present the most famous and renowned in France, usually consisting 
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of above 200 scholars, some coming to it from Navarre, in the very 
skirts of Spain, severals from Thoulouse, Bordeaux, Angers, Orleans, 
Paris, Rouen, yea, from Berry itself, though formerly Bourges was 
more renowned. On its opening M. Umeau, who is our Alexander's 
antagonist, and who that year explained of the Digest belonging ad ° 
nuptias, made a harangue of very neat Latin, which is the property of 
the University, on the text out of the C. iv. t. 5, de condictione indebiti, 
l. penult., whence he took occasion to discourse of the discord among 
the jurisconsults, raising two questions,—l. utrwm recentiores sunt 
preferendi antiquioribus ; 2. utrum juniores natu majoribus—where 
he ran out on the advantage of youth ;—Quot video juvenes candidatos, 
tot mihi videor videre cequissimos Servios, sublimissimos Papinianos, 
gravissimos Ulpianos et disertissimos Cicerones! Quid plura? stelle 
indubio sunt prime magnitudinis in Sphera nostra! The Rector of 
the University was there, the Mayor, the Eschevins, the President of 
the Palais, the University of the Physicians, with a great heap of all 
orders, especially Jesuits.” 


Our Scot uses the word “ university” in different meanings 

e o™ 

perhaps from haste.) “ Our Mr. Alexander” criticised the 
harangue of his rival groundlessly. 


“M. Filleau gives a paratitle on the title pro socio. He is one of 
the merriest carles that can be, but assuredly the learnedest man in 
that part of France. ‘For the law, pro socio,—pro socio,’ quoth he, 
“what's that tosay? ‘Tribonian speaks false Latin or nonsense!” 
always with such familiar expressions. Mr. Roy, whose father was 
doctor before him, explained that year C. iv. 44, de rescindenda vendi- 
tione. Mr. Gualtier, who left Angers and came to be a doctor there, 
explained the title of the canon law, de simonia and ne quid pro 
spiritualibus exigatur. 

“Tt is some six years since M. Alexander came to France. He had 
nothing, and seeing he could make no fortune unless he turned his 
coat, he turned papist ; and though he had passed the course of philo- 
sophy at Aberdeen, yet he began his grammar with the Jesuits, then 
studied his philosophy, then married his wife (who was a bookbinder’s 
wife in the town, and had been a woman of very ill report), fifty years 
old and more, only for six years, and she took him because he was 
bonny. He studied hard the law—Pacius, as he told me, giving him 
the insight, and, some five years ago, having given his trials, was 
chosen Jnstitutaire. He is nothing without his books, and if ye chap 
him on that he hath not lately meditate, he is very confused. He is 
not very much thought of by the French. He affectates too rigorous 
a gravity like a Spaniard’s, for which several (as my host) cannot 
endure him. Also his pensionars (boarders) are not the best treated. 
We have seen P. and D. Humes several times breakfast. They had 
nothing but a little crust of bread betwixt them both, and not a mutcb- 
kin bottle of wine. For my part, 1 never almost breakfasted but I had 
the whole loaf at my discretion, as much wine as I pleased, a little 
basket full of the season fruits, as cherries, pears, grapes, in winter, 
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with apples. Also by P.’s confession, he drinks of another wine better 
than that his pensionars drink of. Also, if there be one dish better 
than another, it is set down before him, and he chooses, and then his 
pensionars ; which is just contrary with me. He began his lessons the 
23d of November. 

“M. Alexander in salaire hath only 600 livres, the other four each 
1000, also several obventions and casualties divided among them, of 
which he gets no share, as when any buys the Doctorat. He is a hasty, 
cappit body. Once one of his servants broke a lossen ; he went mad, 
and said, ‘ These marauds! they break more to me in a moment than 
I can win in two months.’ They have no discourse at table. He 
cannot for his wife. 

“About 12th December 1665, at Poictiers, were programmes 
afixed through the town, intimating that the Physicians’ College 
would sit down shortly, and that their Doyen, one Renatus Co- 
thereau, a very learned man in his lessons, podagram, hominum 
terrorem artuumque flagellum, medicinali bello acriter prosequeretur. 
Hence it hath this exclamation, Accurrite itaque cives / festinate arte- 
tii! The same Renatus had a harangue at the beginning, wherein 
he described very pedantically the lamentable effects it pro- 
duces on the body of man. Among his salutations I observed this, 
Themidis nostre Argonaute sacratissime fidelissime. They get no 
auditors to their lessons; whence it is only for fashion’s sake they 
begin their college, of which they have nothing but the name.” 


There was plenty of ceremonial on all occasions at Poictiers. 
About the middle of February was received a new fencing- 
master, whom we saw give his trials. That required a public 
solemnity. The Mayor made an assault upon him first; then 
the fencing-masters, then some scholars. 

Lauder tells us that some twenty days before leaving Poic- 
tiers he was beginning to make many acquaintances, and 
to go in and drink with them, as with De Guiche, Ingran 
de la Sigonne, both Advocates’ sons and of the Religion, 
M. de Gay Borseau, Cotibes, etc.; and then followed a page 
of confessions all now deleted, concluding, however, with the 
acknowledgment that he found himself beginning to fall very 
idle, and likely to be more and more engaged in company, 
so that it was with a sort of satisfaction he came away. On the 
24th of April, French count, he took his leave of sundry ladies, 
Mlle. Alexander, Mlle. Strahan, etc., had a jolly dinner with a 
few friends—M. Alexander the Doctor, Sandy, M. de la Porte, 
and M. Montozon (for Govein was not in town)—at the “Chapeau 
dor,’ and afterwards a more serious drinking bout with 
more friends at the “ Dauphin,” in the suburbs. Upon the pro- 
ceedings of that night he lets the curtain fall, and only records 
the headache and sickness of next day, when he was on his way 
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to Orleans. He rode with the “ Messenger” of Angouléme, and 
in company with a merry party of Gascons, by his old road, and 
visiting all the friends he had made along it, to Paris. There 
Mr. Kinloch informed him the most of his countrymen had 
already gone for England, and that Thirlestan, Gorenberry, and 
Sandilands (to whom he gave his New Testament at his desire) 
were to go the day after. There he became acquainted with 
Mr. Forbes (Culloden), and Archibald Hay, Barra’s brother, 
and with our Scotch captains, Captain Caddel, C. Rutherfurd, 
with a tree leg (his own was dung from him at the siege of 
Graveling), Captain Scott, also one C. White. 

Here we lose the guidance of Lauder’s little journal. He 
stayed some months at Paris, took lessons in dancing again, 
this time from M. Shovo (so he spells the name), bought some 
good books, French, Latin, and Italian ; read—hard task !—some 
of the fashionable romances, and even wrote an epitome of the 
great “ Almahide ou l’esclave reine,” “penned by the renowned 
Seuderi.” On the 14th of July 1666, he packed up his books 
at Paris, to go from Dieppe to Scotland, and himself crossed 
through Flanders to Holland. We can trace him, chiefly by a 
little note-book of expenses, through Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Mardick, and Rotterdam, and we know from an allusion in one 
of nis works that he studied at Leyden. There he probably 
spent the studious part of the 66-7, for he returned home to 
Scotland on the 9th November 1667, after an absence of more 
than two years and a half. 

Such was the Wander-jahr of John Lauder. It may not come 
up to our idea of the highest professional education, but it was 
as good as that which is popular for the bar now. It was better 
than the two or three years of practice in an attorney’s cham- 
bers, even though enlivened by the weekly debating society. 
The study under Monsieur Alexander, including the quaint 
commonplaces of the ceremonial at opening the Palais de Jus- 
tice, was more improving than the exclusive devotion we bestow 
on the “ Form of Process” and the latest Bankruptcy Act. With 
the foundation of school and college education got at home, 
Lauder must have returned from Leyden and Poictiers a fairly 
accomplished scholar and gentleman. He had studied the civil 
law in its best schools, had compared the institutions and cus- 
toms of his own country with those of France and Holland. He 
was accumulating good books, was able to read Italian, was 
familiar with French, and perhaps with Dutch, could carry on 
an argument in Latin, and even criticise the pronunciation of 
Greek. He had seen the highest civilisation then extant, and 
brought home to his own poor and rude country a taste for rural 
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beauty and for a country life, and even some appreciation of the 
ornamental arts. 

Of free institutions, indeed, or of just and equal government, 
of toleration and freedom of conscience, he could find little in 
the country where a bigot persecution had so lately provoked 
the indignation of Milton and the interference of Cromwell. 
But the government of Richelieu and his successors, though in- 
tolerant, was too strong to descend to petty persecution, or to 
tamper with justice between man and man; and in that coun- 
try, when morality and practical religion were at the lowest, the 
tone of a widely-cultivated literature and literary society, and 
the honour of a rich, proud, chivalrous nobility, did in some 
degree supply their place. A tolerable police and disciplined 
army, and some of that administrative skill which we still ad- 
mire in France, had already given more security to life and 
property than in the other countries of Europe. The French 
Bar was, in its own sphere, the stronghold of a generous inde- 
pendence ; and the higher courts produced a succession of 
judges whom their countrymen were able to admire and rever- 
ence, and to whom the lawyers of all countries still look back 
as the best models of judicial conduct. 

The young Scot, brought up in the strait religious principles 
of the Solemn League and Covenant, enlightened, not depraved, 
by foreign travel, returned to find his own country still under the 
jolly reign of Charles 11.; Episcopacy restored and dominant ; 
Archbishop Sharp busy in his court of ecclesiastical commis- 
sion; the Council and law courts directing Sir James Turner 
and his dragoons, and lending the aid of the civil arm with boot 
and thumb-screw, to put down the religion of the majority of 
the people. The men employed by the distant and careless 
Government were fit for their work. One of the first public 
ceremonies the returned traveller must have seen in his own 
country was the triumphal entry of Lauderdale into Edinburgh 
when he came as Viceroy (October 19, 1669), and when all the 
nobles of the land pressed to honour the turn-coat who came 
pledged to suppress by violence the religion to which he himself 
belonged. At the Restoration, a few years before, the old autho- 
tities, lay and clerical, who had been chased from power by 
Cromwell, rushed back to the banquet, impatient, greedy, with 
passionate avarice and revenge. Scotland was more degraded 
than England at that lowest time of English morality. Poverty, 
provincialism, and the narrow views of the high Presbyterian 
religionists concurred to produce the mischief. Parliament, 
never in Scotland showing a pure public spirit, or fairly repre- 
senting the country, was now incredibly subservient, submitting 
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without a murmur to the hectoring of the Viceroy. The courts 
of justice were equally subservient and venal. The Commis- 
sioner or his creatures dictated to the civil and criminal courts, 
and neither party thought it worth while to conceal the matter, 
Where the Crown was not interested or neutral, the coarsest 
bribes to judges were not incredible, while the milder form 
of bribery, called “soliciting” of judges through their wives 
and mistresses, was so established, that no suitor could hope to 
prevail without it. Society was rotten to its heart; or if one 
portion remained at all sound, it was the Bar. Sir George 
Lockhart, Sir John Cuninghame, Alexander Spotswood, Sir 
George Mackenzie also (with many deductions), David Thoirs, 
Walter Pringle, were worthy of that noble profession in its best 
age ; and young Lauder soon took his place among those hon- 
oured advocates. His subsequent life is easily gathered from 
his own entertaining volumes, but to give it in detail is from 
our present purpose. We have room only for an outline. He 
rose steadily in public estimation, and in the worst of times had 
the singular fortune to escape censure from any of the contend- 
ing factions. 

John Lauder was admitted advocate at the Scotch Bar on the 
5th June 1668. He began to note proceedings in all the courts 
from the time of his admission, and continued the practice for 
more than half a century, to the great benefit of the student and 
the delectation of the lover of anecdote. He was only twice in 
serious trouble, and both times in good company. Along with 
fifty other advocates, he incurred the displeasure of the Govern- 
ment because he refused to renounce the right of appealing to 
Parliament against judgments of the Session (the judges were 
then removable at pleasure, and the Government of Charles IL. 
thought a court composed of such was more manageable than 
Parliament). Lauder’s account of the matter is simple and 
modest :— 


“ T have few or no observations by the space of three sessions and a 
halfe, viz., from June 1674 till January 1676, in regard I was at that 
time debarred from my employment with many other lawyers (they 
were also banished from Edinburgh), on the account we were unclear 
to serve under the strict and servile tyes seemed to be imposed on us 
by the King’s letter dischairging any to quarrell the Lords of Session 
their sentences of injustice.”’ 


The popularity gained by the secession was almost worth the 
sacrifice of emoluments, even in a commercial view. After his 
restoration to practice, his business greatly increased. He was 
chosen to be one of the counsel to defend Argyll in 1681, and, 
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with the others, was called before the Privy Council, and cen- 
sured for giving their opinion when consulted before the trial, 
that the Earl’s explanation of the Test, for which he was tried 
and condemned, was not treason. 

In the same year, Lauder was returned as Member of Parlia- 
ment for East Lothian, and held that seat for twenty-two years. 
By prudence and extreme temperance of language and con- 
duct—never, so far as we can learn, by any unworthy compliance 
or subserviency—he escaped, not indeed without many alarms, 
but without fine, imprisonment, or the necessity of flight, during 
the perilous times of the Duke of York’s viceroyalty in Scot- 
land, and afterwards during his reign as King James II. 

When the oppression and lawless violence of James had 
wrought his own downfall, and the Revolution had brought the 
promise of a Government according to law and justice, Lauder was 
appointed a Judge of the Civil Court (9th November 1689), and 
a little later, of the Criminal Court, by the title of Lord Foun- 
tainhall. He refused the office of King’s Advocate (Lord Advo- 
cate we call him now), which was offered to him in 1692. The 
office was not legally incompatible with his seat on the Bench, 
and the two offices had been held together by Sir John Nisbet, 
but Fountainhall could not fail to see how incongruous they 
were, and how dangerous to have the public prosecutor also the 
Judge. But Judges were still allowed to sit in Parliament, and 
as member for his county, Lord Fountainhall, like many another 
mistaken patriot, opposed the “Incorporating Union” of the 
kingdoms, and did not live long enough to be convinced of his 
error. 

After a long judicial life, he resigned both judgeships and 
their emoluments a short time before his death, which took 
place on the 20th September 1722, in his seventy-eighth year. 
He was buried in the Greyfriars’ Kirk, the Westminster-A bbey 
of Edinburgh. 

We think of Fountainhall now chiefly as the collector of the 
volumes of curious anecdotes which throw such a light on the 
manners. and social history of his time. But he was esteemed 
by his contemporaries as a great lawyer, and he was fully accom- 
plished with the learning of his profession. He was liberal in 
politics ; above all, honest as a statesman and as a judge. The 
most vehement opponent, even the Jacobite Milne, who used 
Fountainhall’s Diary to heap dirt upon the Whigs, never ven- 
tures to breathe a suspicion against the writer’s own truth and 
honour. 

The salary of a Judge of the Supreme Civil and Criminal 
Courts in Scotland in Fountainhall’s time was only £200 a year. 
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He seems to have had a pension of £100 also. He had suc- 
ceeded to the little estate of Fountainhall on his father’s death 
(4th April 1692). He had brought up a large family, two of 
whom came to the Bar, and yet he left at his death, according 
to his own calculation, about £12,000 or £13,000 sterling, 
besides the paternal land. Making all allowance for the value 
of a regular and sure income in a time when actual coin was 
very scarce, it is not easy to account for the competent, often 
large fortunes accumulated by the Scotch judges of that day, 
indeed for a long period before and subsequent to the era of 
Fountainhall. Many of the noble and wealthy families of 
Scotland, such as the Haddingtons, several families of Dal- 
rymples and Hopes, the Primroses, the Dundases, owe their rise 
to ancestors whose known emoluments, judicial or official, seem 
now altogether inadequate to amass a great fortune. 

Lord Fountainhall, though the second baronet, is looked upon 
as the founder of that family. His descendant and representa- 
tive, the seventh baronet of Fountainhall, was Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, whose striking figure is so well remembered in our 
streets. He was a man of varied accomplishments, and a most 
catholic taste for literature and art; and his amiable and genial 
nature, in which we like to trace a family likeness to Lord 
Fountainhall, endeared him to numerous friends, among whom 
were the best of Scotsmen. 


We observe at present, with infinite satisfaction, a move- 
ment towards an improved professional education in Scotland. 
No one has done so much to promote it as the learned Judge 
whose address to the Juridical Society we quoted at the beginning 
of this article. His help has been of two kinds : to increase the 
demand, and to improve the home supply. While Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Mr. Inglis put the preliminary education 
and the entrance-trials for the Scotch Bar on a new footing, re- 
quiring a definite amount of academical study or proof of ade- 
quate proficiency in classics and philosophy. While in office as 
Lord Advocate, he was strenuous and influential enough to carry 
through the Cabinet and through Parliament a measure which 
has revolutionized more than one of the Universities of Scot- 
land, and given a stimulus to learning greater than any one 
measure since those universities were founded. 

A worthy and not unlearned minister of the Scotch Church, 
a few years ago, publicly protested against any change in our 
national education which should increase the expense or lengthen 
the duration of the education of young men for the Church. 
He considered the chief object of our Universities was to pre- 
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pare a preacher for the pulpit, and that the poor of Scotland 
(especially poor clergymen) had a constitutional, a vested right 
to have their sons fitted for the ministry—for holding a church, 
and maintaining, instead of burdening a family—in a certain 
short term of years, and at a certain small expense of their 
parents’ money. Perhaps that proposition would not be 
stated so broadly now. The world is apt to think somewhat 
of the interest of the poor congregation. But we are not now 
dealing with the education of the clergy—a great subject, and 
of paramount importance, which the Church of Scotland will 
look to, if it hopes to keep or make a place among learned 
churches. Only second in importance, in a constitutional 
country, is the education of the Bar, which ought to be, in good 
times, the ornament of society, and in evil days its defence and 
protection. Woe to that country whose Advocates are unworthy 
of her trust ! 

The rise and growth of a great body of common and statute 
law, rendering the civil law no longer so absolutely necessary in 
court—no longer one of the common tools of trade of our lawyers 
—has had an unfortunate effect on their education. In the first 
place, the Corpus Juris is Latin, and its commentators wrote 
Latin or French, so that its use required some acquaintance 
with both languages. But the worthy study of the civil law 


requires more than this, and implies a foundation of philoso- 
phical science, of history, of the customs of nations, which Bacon 
tells us are the best interpreters of law—all the highest training 
that goes to the education of a gentleman. 

We are ashamed to speak in our own every-day vulgar 
language on this subject. Take, instead, the words of a great 
master :-— 


“A lawyer now is nothing more—I speak of ninety-nine in an 
hundred at least—to use some of Tully’s words — nisi leguleius 
quidam, cautus et acutus, preco actionum, cantor formularum, auceps 
syllabarum. But there have been lawyers that were orators, philo- 
sophers, historians! There have been Bacons and Clarendons! There 
will be none such any more, till in some better age, true ambition or 
the love of fame prevails over avarice, and till men find leisure and 
encouragement to prepare themselves for the exercise of this profes- 
sion, by climbing up to the ‘ vantage-ground,’ so my Lord Bacon 
calls it, of science, instead of grovelling all their lives below, in a 
mean but gainful application to all the little arts of chicane. Till this 
happen, the profession of the law will scarce deserve to be ranked 
among the learned professions, and whenever it happens, one of the 
vantage-grounds to which men must climb is metaphysical, and the 
other historical knowledge. They must pry into the secret recesses 
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of the human heart, and become well acquainted with the whole moral 
world, that they may discover the abstract reason of all laws; and 
they must trace the laws of particular states—especially of their own, 
from the first rough sketches to the more perfect draughts—from the 
first causes or occasions that produced them, through all the effects, 
good or bad, that they produced.” 


It is no easy task ; we do not pretend it; nor was the writer 
of those soul-stirring words seeking to recommend a cheap and 
speedy road to professional success. Let us consider it prac- 
tically. The foundation of such an education must be classical 
—Latin and Greek. In Scotland we stumble at the first step. 
If an average man at our Bar can spell out the meaning of a 
law of the Code, it is all. He had better not try to speak it! 
His odious false quantities, his mixture of Scotch and English 
Latin, will shock the ears of the scholars on the bench. How 
many even of the lights of the profession now can turn for 
pleasure to a speech of Cicero, or an ode of Horace! Who 
is there of Scotch lawyers that can construe Demosthenes, or a 
speech in Thucydides! A page of Homer may be accomplished 
with the aid of a clavis; but are there any who enjoy a play of 
Euripides? Alas! if there be, they are to be numbered on the 
fingers. It is not that our elementary teaching is very defec- 
tive. Edinburgh has two excellent classical schools, and no 
doubt there are many through the country. But hitherto, what 
a boy got at school, he made haste to lose at college. It was 
only the few who went to an English University who kept up 
any familiar acquaintance with their school studies. We trust 
this is to be better managed now. Much will depend, but it 
does not all depend, on Professor Sellar and Professor Blackie. 
No men are more competent, if youths and parents will but have 
patience, nor seek to gather the harvest before the corn is ripe. 
So far there is no doubt. The best classical education can be 
got at home, better for our purpose, better for all purposes, 
than in a foreign academy. When the hopeful youth has ac- 
quired such a mastery of classical literature that he will not 
readily give it up, let his friends consider his course. He may 
study Philosophy, science physical and moral, with great ad- 
vantage at home-—perhaps with less actual progress, at a Ger- 
man University. But then the years of foreign study count as 
foreign travel, and help the general cultivation. For Law, in 
the same way, the student may still imitate Fountainhall, and 
take his Civil law at Heidelberg, his Public law at Bonn, the 
Law of nature and nations at a third foreign University— 
acquiring the language of his professors and his class-fellows. 
But some part of his course of Law he must needs take at 
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home ; and he may now take the whole. The common law of 
the land can be learnt only there, and so with the special law 
of land-tenures and the constitutional law of his country. For 
much of this course there was till lately no provision in Scot- 
land. There was no chair of Public Law, or International Law, 
nor any instruction to be acquired on Constitutional Law in 
general, or the history and law of our own national constitu 
tion. These defects have been remedied by Mr. Inglis’s Act, 
and there is now in our University of Edinburgh, the peculiar 
school of Municipal Law, as the seat of the Courts of Justice— 
a band of six Professors of the Law Faculty, each teaching his 
own department—a larger staff, we believe, than is to be found 
in any other University of Britain. 

The economical paterfamilias, of the school of that Scotch 
minister whom we alluded to, may grumble at the prospect of 
all these classes, such an infinity of study, all this expense of 
time as well as of money ; and he may have his own way, and 
may laugh at the new accomplishments. His son may come 
to the Bar without many of them, and he may even be 
making a few fees while his contemporaries are still studying. 
But it is a false economy, even as regards profit. The well- 
educated will ceteris paribus infallibly take the lead; and, 
moreover, when a better class of students have made some way 
at the Bar, they will give a tone of scholarship and accomplish- 
ment that will not only raise the general body of the profession, 
but will make it irksome to men to belong to the corps without 
its arms and dress. 

Must we take the old protest against pecuniary profit being 
held as the object of a youth’s professional study and exertion ? 
In all professions, it is the ruling motive only with the low 
men. How many a merchant looks to position, influence, 
power, as the rewards of success! Money is only one of his 
tests of it. Many merchants are now highly educated, and find 
intellectual enjoyment in trade—in its profound and intricate 
calculations—in its wide combinations—in the excitement of 
the race; and these wash away the filth that comes from deal- 
ing in money. 

With the learned professions this is easier. It is no longer 
tolerated to look to the Church merely as the means of 
living and thriving. The Physician, dispensing his God-like 
art—healing, curing, alleviating—is above the accusation 
of avarice. The education for the Bar—the inducements 
to enter the profession—should be as little tainted with base 
motives, or even less. The education is long and costly ; the 
average emolument of average success is small. So that, 
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speaking commercially, it is a bad investment. But the Bar 
does not need that attraction. The preliminary education is 
a continued course of enjoyment—informing the mind with 
all nobleness. Men are not given to be unhappy from twenty- 
one to twenty-five. But the life of the young Advocate, before 
he comes into much business—free from care or over-anxiety 
—passed in easy familiarity with his fellows, men educated 
like himself—with enough of study to keep the mind braced 
and make holiday weleome—is altogether the happiest portion 
of a man’s life. Then the beginning of business—the first brief 
—the first suecess—the first compliment from the Bench—the 
struggle with friendly rivals—the gradual increase of the sum 
of the fee-book—a cause célébre to work! It is a life of varied 
and exciting enjoyment. We allude to these things because 
ignorant people speak of the dreary life of the young Barrister 
thrust into an over-crowded profession. It is not necessary 
to speak of the pleasures of the successful lawyer, whose career 
’ is the noblest field of intellectual exertion, and therefore of the 
greatest enjoyment. 
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Art. VII.—Sight and Touch: An attempt to Disprove the received 
(or Berkleian) Theory of Vision. By THomas Apport, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Illustrated 
with Woodcuts. London, 1864. 


THis book is an attempt by a Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, to expose the fallacy of a theory proposed more than 
a century and a half ago, by another Fellow of the same College, 
whose name sheds lustre on the University of Dublin and on 
Ireland, and whose theory has, in profession at least, obtained 
almost the catholic consent of the philosophical world. We 
should be the last to blame Mr. Abbott, writing in the interest 
of truth, for attempting to deprive his College and his country of 
the credit of a remarkable discovery, and for thus reducing to a 
lower level one who has hitherto been the noblest figure in Irish 
philosophy.. It cannot be too much felt that the interest of 
truth should not be confounded with the fame of an individual, 
the traditions of a school, or the glory of a nation ; and he does 
bravely who sacrifices at her shrine the favourite maxims of the 
philosophical or other sect, with which, from his antecedents, 
we might presume that he is in sympathy. But we may reason 
ably expect that an Irish assailant of the great Irish philo 
sopher, a Fellow of the College in which Berkeley was a Fellow, 
shall examine well the position he assails, and the ground he 
occupies ; and that he shall engage in the discussion in the 
thoughtful and reverent spirit without which a profound course 
of philosophical meditation cannot be understood. We have 
not been able to discover a sufficient share of these qualities in 
Mr. Abbott. We believe that he has read much, and that he 
has observed carefully, but his reading and his observations are 
often away from his subject. In truth, we cannot call to mind 
more glaring examples of begging the question in dispute, and 
drawing conclusions which are » irrelevant, than those contained 
in this book. Mr. Abbott somewhat slightingly adopts the 
words of Swift as applicable to the theory which he assails, 
describing it, in contrast with his own, as “the art of seeing 
things invisible.” We should exactly reverse the application. 
While Berkeley rests his doctrine on a rigorous separation of 
visible objects from tangible objects, Mr. “Abbott involves in 
vision a knowledge of the objects of touch. 

We propose to avail ourselves of this opportunity for con 
sidering the real nature and foundation of the celebrated theory 
which, in the hands of Berkeley, carries us, in its curious rami- 
fications, to some of the least frequented corners of human 
nature, and in reference to which he himself says, that “ without 
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pains and thought no man will ever understand the true nature 
of vision, or comprehend what I have wrote concerning it.” The 
ground on which this theory rests, and the wide range of prin 
ciples which it involves, which stretch upwards from the familiar 
phenomena of vision, through the conception of extension, to 
the mysteries of creation, providence, and the ultimate relations 
of the extended world to the power of God, have, as it appears 
to us, been inadequately apprehended, alike by its avowed 
adherents and its critics. 


What is meant by seeing things or persons in the “ambient 
space?” The reasoning of Berkeley conducts to the conclusion 
that what, before we had reflected, we supposed to be seeing real 
objects as extended, is not seeing really extended objects at all, 
but only seeing something that is constantly connected with 
them in the established associations of things. What is vulgarly 
called seeing them is in fact reading about them. When we 
are every day using our eyes, we are virtually interpreting a book. 
When, by sight, we are determining for ourselves the distances, 
sizes, shapes, and situations of things, we are simply translat- 
ing the words of a Universal and Divine Language. “ Visible 
ideas” are, according to Berkeley, “the language whereby the 
governing Spirit, on whom we depend, informs us what tangible 
ideas he is about to imprint upon us, in case we excite this or 
that motion in our own bodies.”? 

It is confessedly difficult fully and habitually to realize this, 
to dissolve the prejudice which had obscured it, and to distin 
guish what we see from what is signified by what we see. But 
then this difficulty is not peculiar to visual language. It is 
common to all languages. We have just tried the experiment, 
and (though his use of words is not always philosophically 
distinct) we have found ourselves unable to read a sentence in 
Mr. Abbott’s interesting book, in the state of mental vacuity we 
should be in, if our eyes were directed to a sentence in Chinese. 
We find it difficult actually to listen to even very uninterest- 
ing words in a familiar language, without being conscious of 
the meaning of what is said. Yet the connexion between visible 
or audible signs, and their significations, in an artificial lan- 
guage, is not a constant and universal one. There are hundreds 
of artificial languages in the world. There is only one visual 
language. If we find it to be difficult to disentangle the signs 
from their blended meanings, in any one .of the artificial lan- 
guages we are acquainted with, we may expect it to be impos- 
sible to separate the visual sign from the signification which 
universal experience and habit have wrapped up in it. Now the 

1 Principles of Human Knowledge, sect. 44. 
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Berkleian course of reflection invites us to recognise the differ- 
ence, even when we cannot actually make the separation. Till 
we have marked the distinction, we are confounding objects 
that differ; when -we have done so, the philosopher offers to 
explain the origin of the confusion, and to provide a theory in 
which the relation of the confused elements shall be grounded 
on a rational basis, and effectually applied to “the glory of God 
and the good of man’s estate.” He invites all to accept the 
Book of Vision as one which contains more surprising and pro 
found lessons in self-knowledge and Divine knowledge than 
any human book. He tells us that when we seem to be seeing, 
we are reading a book of God, which, in vision, is in literal 
truth a book of prophecy. 

3ut what is strictly speaking seen, and what is merely signified 
in this book of vision? what are the visible words of the book 
on the one hand, and what their involved meanings on the 
other? This is a question of fact, experiment, and reflection. 
Berkeley would answer the question thus :— Varieties of coloured 
extension are the only proper or immediate objects of sight. 
These visible objects are the signs of various modes of tangible 
or resistant extension,— of the real distances, sizes, shapes, and 
situations of things. And our visual experience of quantities of 
colour enables us to foresee, with more or less accuracy, what 
the successive phenomena of our tactual and locomotive exper: 
ience shall or may be. These, according to Berkeley, are facts 
of visual consciousness. 

Again, what connects the objects we see with that which 
they signify? This is a question of theory rather than of fact, 
and an answer to it forms Berkeley’s “theory of vision.” 
“How comes it to pass,” he asks, “that we apprehend, by the 
ideas of sight, certain other ideas, which neither resemble them, 
nor cause them, nor are caused by them, nor have any necessary 
connexion with them? . . . The solution of this problem, in its 
full extent, doth comprehend the whole theory of vision. This 
stating of the matter placeth it on a new foot, and in a different 
light from all preceding theories.” The theory which he offers 
as the solution, accounts for the synthesis of what we see with 
its real meaning, by the hypothesis of a divinely established asso- 
ciation of visible objects with tangible objects—a divinely main 
tained harmony of the visual and tactual phenomena of nature. 

Till we reflect deeply, Berkeley might go on to say, we are 
apt to take for granted, for obvious reasons, that we can see and 
touch the same object. There is an orange on the table. We 
are ready to say that we can see it, and also touch it. But the 
“it” here is a misleading word. It seems to say that when 


1 Theory of Vision Vindicated and Erplained, sect. 42. 
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we see the orange, and touch an orange, we can see what we are 
touching, and touch what we are seeing. But what we are 
sensible of when we see an orange, has truly nothing in common 
with what we are sensible of when we touch an orange. We 
cannot surely identify the sensation of expanded colour, and the 
sensation of continuous resistance—coloured extension, and 
resistant extension. In fact we do not see, we never saw, and 
we never can see the orange of touch; we do not touch, we 
never touched, and we never can touch the orange of sight. 
We give them the same name, indeed, because we find that they 
are constant companions; and when we see the visible orange 
within our reach, we can confidently predict that if we put out 
our hand, we shall have the experience of a tangible orange. 
The simultaneous modifications of coloured expanse which we 
see, are signs which foretell the successive modifications of 
tactual and locomotive sensation that will ensue, if we take the 
orange into our hands and play with it. We may say, if we 
please, that we both see and touch the “ extension” of that 
or any other object; but in saying this we are playing with 
words. If we will only test our words by our experience, 
we shall find that the sensibly extended world of which we are 
conscious in seeing, has nothing but the name in common with 
the sensibly extended world of which we are conscious in our 
tactual, muscular, and locomotive sense-experience. They are 
no more to be identified, because called by the same name, than 
the nine letters which make up the word sztension are to be 
identified, either with the colours contemporaneously present in 
vision, or with the partly continuous and partly broken sense of 
resistance of which we are conscious when our bodies or any 
of their organs are in motion. In vision, “extension” consists 
of a quantity of minima visibilia, and in touch, it consists of 
a quantity of minima tangiilia,—the magnitude of the object 
in each case being proportioned to the number of their respec 
tive units; and the term extension being applicable to either, 
according as we prefer the practical importance of the tangible 
signification, on the one hand, or the clearness and distinctness 
of its visible sign, on the other. 

It is on considerations of this sort, we believe, that the Theory 
of Vision which Mr. Abbott proposes to “ disprove” is based. 


The speculation is one peculiar to modern philosophy. It 
was in the year 1709 that George Berkeley, then a Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, hardly twenty-five years of age, pro- 
claimed himself! the discoverer of a prejudice, which—assisted 
by the imperfection of language, and the long and close con- 

1 Essay towards a New Theory of Vision. Dublin, 1709. 
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nexion in our minds between what we see and what we 
touch—had confused the real nature of vision, blinded men 
to the true solution of certain difficulties in Optics, concealed 
profound lessons in thought, with which the daily exercise of 
seeing is so wonderfully charged, and closed the avenue on 
which we have a most ready and charming access to the 
mysteries of the strange consciousness into which we all awake 
on earth. He announced the discovery as one founded on a 
strict analysis of the facts, the whole facts, and nothing but the 
facts of which we are conscious in sense. The only difficulties 
he professed to have in verifying the discovery were, the already 
mentioned difficulty of separating what we have been always 
accustomed to unite in thought, and that of finding artificial lan- 
guage pure and precise enough to express his meaning. But he 
saw clearly that the very business of the metaphysician is to 
unravel prejudices and mistakes, to untwist the closest con 
nexions, to. distinguish things that are different, to guide to 
distinct conceptions, instead of confused and perplexed ones, 
gradually to correct our judgment, and to reduce it to philo 
sophical exactness. 

Berkeley’s critical purification of corrupt popular language 
about sight, and subtile research into the processes and beliefs 
that are involved in the every-day exercise of seeing and touch- 
ing, was a not unnatural result of the state of the intellectual 
atmosphere at the beginning of last century, and for some time 
preceding. The new philosophy of Newton was then drawing 
scientific minds to optical experiment,and not a few optical pheno- 
mena were urgently asking for solution. The new philosophy 
of Locke was exciting men to study themselves, and to obtain 
a genuine knowledge of what we are conscious of, disentangled 
from all scholastic language. The meditative Malebranche, 
the great continental rival of Locke, had found in vision some 
of his most startling illustrations of the inherent fallacy of the 
senses. Hooke and Boyle and the Royal Society were beginning 
to treat all nature as a book, and to regard science as the inter- 
pretation of the book. This young student at Dublin suddenly 
presented himself before them all, with the theory that seeing 
real things and persons located in space is an act of interpreta- 
tion, and that vision is a beautifully illuminated book of God. 
When we ponder what he taught, under the form of “a new 
theory of vision,” we find that he was really engaging in that 
still continued and now extended war against abstractions, 
hypotheses, and metaphysical and theological dogmas, in which 
his generation, in the act of becoming Baconian, was in various 
ways taking a part. Berkeley, in his theory of seeing, is an 
advanced Baconian, who deals with the physical universe on 
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the principle that it is a language, and that artificial words 
which pretend to express inconceivable abstractions are the 
chief cause of this language of facts being misinterpreted. And 
the further development of the Berkleian philosophy is in spirit 
a fuller development of the same truly Baconian lesson in the 
theory of scientific research. 

Although the Irish capital was then remote from all the 
centres of thought and literature, the atmosphere of Trinity 
College, when Berkeley entered it, had become charged with 
curious questions about that W orld of $ sense, which had been 
provoking him to reflection from his very childhood. The seeds 
of metaphysical thought were then thickly sown there for the 
first time in its history. One circumstance in his intellectual 
environment at the University is here worthy of note. Among 
the most interesting incidents in the life of the philosopher 
Locke is his correspondence with William Molyneux of Dublin, 
about the contents of the Essay on Human Understanding. 
The correspondence was suggested by a laudatory reference to 
Locke’s “ Essay,” in the preface to Molyneux’s Dioptrica Nova, 
published in 1692. It spread over the six following years, and 
ended in the visit to the English sage, at Oates in Essex, on 
returning from which this Irish disciple of Locke met his 
untimely death. Molyneux had already introduced the “ Essay” 
to Trinity College. When Berkeley matriculated in March 1700, 
Locke was a familiar name there, and the son of Molyneux was 
soon after Berkeley’s pupil. Part of one of the most suggestive 
passages in Locke’s “Essay” was introduced into the second 
edition, in consequence of a query contained in a letter from 
Molyneux. This now famous query and the context penetrate 
far into the metaphysical theory of vision. “Suppose a man 
born blind,” he asks, “and now adult, and taught by his touch 
to distinguish between a cube and a sphere of the same metal, 
and nighly of the same bigness, so as to tell when he felt the one 
and the other, which is the cube and which the sphere. Sup- 
pose then the cube and the sphere placed on a table, and the 
blind man be made to see: Query, ‘ Whether by his sight only, 
before he touched them, he could now distinguish and tell which 
is the globe or which the cube?” To this question, adds Locke, 
and in so doing he expresses his own concurrence with him, “the 
acute and judicious proposer answers ‘ Not.’ For though he had 
obtained his experience of how a globe, how a cube affects his 
touch; yet he has not yet obtained the experience, that what 
affects his touch so or so, must affect his sight so or so; or that 
a protuberant angle in the cube, that pressed his hand unequally, 
shall appear in the eye as it does in the cube.”1 We have 

1 Essay on Human Understanding, B. ii. ch. 9, § 8. 
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evidence that this passage and the profound context were much 
brooded over by Berkeley in the cloisters of Trinity College. He 
cross-questioned himself about vision and extension in the most 
ingenious manner. And the problem soon became, in his mind, 
part of a still wider one. The facts of vision connected them- 
selves with the deepest principle in philosophy. To penetrate 
to the centre of his visual theory, it must be studied not merely 
in the tentative Hssay of 1709, but in its subsequent develop- 
ments and ramifications in his later works. Its critics and its 
disciples have commonly forgotten this. In 1710 and 1713—in 
his Principles of Human Knowledge and in his Dialogues—he 
employed the reasonings of the Hssay against abstract extension, 
and on behalf of the absolute heterogeneity of the two sensible 
extensions of sight and touch, against an abstract world of matter 
in all its phases. Nearly twenty years later, in <Alciphron, 
he argued that the theory of visual language involves a new 
and unanswerable proof of the existence and immediate opera- 
tion of God, and the constant care of his providence. A 
new edition of the Essay accompanied Alciphron. Attention 
was thus and then recalled to that juvenile speculation. 
The discussion then raised, and in particular a critical letter 
published in the Daily Post Boy, in September 1732, drew 
from Berkeley, early in the following year, A Vindication 
and Explanation of the Theory of Vision or Visual Language. 
A due appreciation of what he says about vision thus requires 
a collation of passages contained in works extending over a 
period of more than twenty years. In the long-forgotten tract 
last mentioned, which is not contained in the hitherto col- 
lected editions of its author’s works, the theory is presented 
in a new light. In the original Essay of 1709, the vulgar 
assumption of objects common to sight and touch is cau- 
tiously dissolved by analysis; and the counter theory of a rela 
tion between what we see and what we touch, analogous to that 
between words and what they signify, is substituted in its place. 
In the Vindication of 1733, the author starts with what is his 
conclusion in the Hssay—-that what we see is the alphabet 
of a language which the Governor of Nature is constantly 
addressing to us, for the prudent regulation of our actions in 
this world of sense; and, as a scientific verification of this 
conclusion, he deduces solutions of various phenomena, explain- 
ing with great ingenuity difficulties connected with visible 
things. 

Berkeley died at Oxford in 1753. His Theory of Vision 
attracted little farther attention during his life, excepting some 
criticisms which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a favour- 
able reference by Hartley in his Observations on Man, and an 
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adverse judgment by Condillac, afterwards withdrawn when 
Condillac may have recognised better his own affinity to Berke- 
ley. More than ten years after Berkeley’s death, his doctrine 
of vision received the qualified approbation of the Scotch philo- 
sopher Reid, divorced, however, from his metaphysics as a 
whole, although the Theory of Vision was the seminal principle 
of that metaphysical system. Thus eviscerated, the “ philo- 
sophy” of Berkeley has been the object of professed hostility 
to Reid and his followers, while Berkeley’s “Theory of Vision” 
has, mainly through them, obtained the almost unanimous con- 
sent of metaphysicians. 

To take a few examples of the way in which the “ theory” is 
spoken of among the friends or followers of Reid. Adam Smith 
alludes to it in his Essays as “ one of the finest examples of philo- 
sophical analysis that is to be found either in our own or in any 
other language.” Stewart characterizes it in his H/ements as “one 
of the most beautiful, and at the same time one of the most im- 
' portant theories of modern philosophy.” “The solid additions,” 
he says in his Dissertation, “made by Berkeley to the stock of 
human knowledge, were important and brilliant. Among these 
the first place is unquestionably due to his New Theory of Vision, 
a work abounding with ideas so different from those commonly 
received, and at the same time so profound and refined, that it 
was regarded by all but a few accustomed to deep metaphysical 
reflection, rather in the light of a philosophical romance than of 
a sober inquiry after truth. Such, however, has since been the 
progress and diffusion of this sort of knowledge, that the lead- 
ing and most abstracted doctrines contained in it form now an 
essential part of every elementary treatise of optics, and are 
adopted by the most superficial smatterers in science as funda- 
mental articles of their faith.” “Nothing in the compass of 
inductive reasoning,” says Sir William Hamilton, “ appears 
more satisfactory than Berkeley’s demonstration of the necessity 
and manner of our learning, by a slow process of observation 
and comparison alone, the connexion between the perceptions 
of vision and touch, and, in general, all that relates to the distance 
and real magnitude of external things.”—(Reid, p. 182, note.) 
“ With regard to the method by which we judge of distance, it 
was formerly supposed to depend upon an original law of the 
constitution, and to be independent of any knowledge gained 
through the medium of the external senses. This opinion was 
attacked by Berkeley in his New Theory of Vision, in which it 
appears most clearly demonstrated that our whole information 
on this subject is acquired by experience and association.”— 
(Lectures on Metaphyics.) 

But we need not multiply quotations from authorities, either in 
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the rationalist or the sensutionalist school of metaphysicians. 
This one doctrine, as Mr. Mill remarks, has been recognised and 
upheld with a singular unanimity by the leading thinkers of 
both schools alike. 

Mr. Abbott boldly encounters this apparently wide-spread 
concurrence of opinion with regard to a doctrine of extreme 
subtilty. He treats what he calls the “common” or “Berkleian” 
theory of vision as a sceptical paradox, unproved by its author, 
and which may now be easily disproved, on physical or physio 
logical grounds, by its critic. 

The work before us is the second English book of consider- 
able size, written expressly to disprove the Berkleian theory of 
vision. More than twenty years ago, Mr. Samuel Bailey of 
Sheffield, a candid and able thinker, engaged in a similar enter 
prise. Mr. Bailey’s volume! recalled attention, at the time of 
its appearance, to the foundation on which the theory rests ; 
and it was the subject of two interesting rejoinders—a well- 
weighed judicial criticism in the Westminster Review by Mr. J. 
S. Mill, and a brilliant essay, in Blackwood’s Magazine, attributed 
to a metaphysician whose recent premature death is now 
mourned in the world of letters and philosophy, the late Pro 
fessor Ferrier. That controversy ended with a letter by Mr. 
Bailey,” and a reply to it by each of his critics. 


Mr. Abbott prefaces his attack by first begging the question, 
and then drawing an inference from what he has begged. The 
inference thus drawn forms the frankly-announced motive which 
induced him to take the trouble of “exposing the fallacy” of 
the “ Berkleian theory.” Here are the words in which he ex- 
plains himself in his Preface :— 

“ The question discussed in the following pages is one of small com- 
pass, but no one versed in philosophy will estimate its importance by 
its extent. The theory assailed is, in fact, the stronghold of scepti- 
cism; for if consciousness is once proved to be delusive, there is an 
end to all appeals to its authority: doubt must reign supreme. It is 
to no purpose to say that it is not consciousness that is proved to be 
delusive, but an inveterate belief which is mistaken for a deliverance 
of consciousness ; for it is practically the same thing whether conscious- 
ness itself deceives, or something which is undistinguishable from it. 
It is of little use to prove that a certain witness is trustworthy, if in 
so doing we also prove that his evidence is falsified before it reaches 
us.” —(P. iii.) 

1A Review of Berkeley’s Theory of Vision, designed to show the unsoundness 
of that celebrated Speculation. By Samuel Bailey. London, 1842. 

2 A Letter to a Philosopher in reply to some recent attempts to Vindicate 
Berkeley's Theory of Vision, and in further Elucidation of its Unsoundness. 
London, 1843. 
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When Mr. Abbott speaks of the “small compass” of the 
question which he discusses, we must either demur to what he 
says, or else regard the terms as applicable to what he has him- 
self written about, and not to the real theory of Berkeley. That 
theory, conversant with the whole problem of extension and 
the extended world, is almost as comprehensive as metaphysics, 
and its determination is the turning-point of a great system. It 
is of small compass only in the eye of one who regards all meta- 
physical philosophy as such. But this by the way. 

It is a favourite resource of some people to confound their 
own fallible interpretation of what is revealed, with the infal- 
lible revelation itself. Indeed, if the case be as Mr. Abbott 
here says it is, he might have saved himself the trouble of 
writing his book. If any theory subverts all belief, it is not 
worth arguing about, unless for speculative amusement. The 
statement contained in the words now quoted is, however, 
ambiguous. 

What Berkeley has written about vision consists, as we have 
hinted, of two parts,—an analysis of what we are conscious of, 
in seeing and touching; and a theory to explain the connexion 
between sight and touch. Mr. Abbott, in common with Ber- 
keley’s critics generally, has failed accurately to distinguish 
between these two things. 

Is it the theory, or is it the analysis on which it rests, that 
Mr. Abbott regards as “the stronghold of scepticism?” Do we 
contradict consciousness, by attributing the observed connexion 
of what we are conscious of in seeing and in touching, to a 
divinely instituted association of dissimilar phenomena, instead 
of attributing it to an incognizable substance and cause; or 
does consciousness not really manifest, as Berkeley says it does, 
the phenomenal distinction of the visible to the real or tangible, 
which the theory was suggested to account for? Is Berkeley at 
variance with consciousness in his explanation; or is he at 
variance with consciousness in his analysis of facts which 
seemed to demand an explanation? We cannot find from his 
book that Mr. Abbott has put this alternative question to him- 
self. To answer either alternative as he has done in the opening 
sentences of his Preface, is to assume the opposite either of Ber- 
keley’s facts or of Berkeley’s explanation, while the reality of 
these facts and the sufficiency of the explanation are still in 
debate. 

After we have read through his book, we gather indeed 
that the “inveterate belief,’ which (according to Mr. Abbott) 
Berkeley resolves into a delusion, is a conviction that in our 
original visual consciousness we see the externality, distance 
from ourselves, magnitude, and relative position of real things, 
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—-that, in short, we see real objects, occupying larger or smaller 
portions of what we imagine to ourselves as an ocean of space, in 
which we and they have our being, at greater or less distances 
from one another. This manner of conceiving vision is, no doubt, 
convenient enough for most practical purposes. But the Ptole- 
maic conception of the universe, for a like reason, holds its place 
to this day in the phraseology of ordinary discourse. It may 
as well be said that when we describe the rotation of the earth 
round the stationary sun, we are belying the evidence of the 
senses, as that, when we speak of the invisibility of the kind 
of experience which infuses the proper meaning into the word 
distance, we are distrusting the evidence of consciousness. It 
is not easy to realize the actual immobility of the sun, when we 
seem to see its relative motion. Nor is it easy to separate the 
distances, magnitudes, and positions of the different bodies in the 
solar system, from the ever-changing visible panorama in which 
they are signified. Yet in both cases, as in the one, the diffi- 
culty may be due to the obstinacy of a prejudice, which has dis- 
credited the senses with fallacies that cannot justly be alleged 
against them. The possibility of this is suggested to us, when 
we try to realize the only kind of meaning which a being en- 
dowed merely with the sense of seeing can communicate to the 
whole class of words which express distance and extended 
body. In fact, the “sceptical” tendency of the facts on which 
Berkeley builds his theory, simply means that, in the opinion 
of his critic, they are not facts at all. Yet he never fairly com- 
pares our visual experience of the varieties of expanded colour, 
with our tactual and locomotive experience of resistance, or tries 
to show how the resistant but uncoloured extension which we 
touch, and the coloured but non-resistant extension which we 
see, can be identified. 


We shall now transcribe the passage in which Mr. Abbott 
announces the conditions which must be fulfilled before he will 
accept Berkeley’s theory as proved. That theory, as we have 
said, affirms, that to see the externality, distance, figure, and size 
of a real thing, is truly to interpret the visual signs with which 
these are arbitrarily associated by the perpetual providence of 
the Supreme Governor. But throughout his book, this critic 
treats of the vision of distance only, hardly referring to the other 
dimensions of extension, and to the outness or externality of 
what we see. 

“Let us consider,” says Mr. Abbott, ‘‘ what is required in order to 
prove that the visual perception of distance is the result of association 
with perceptions of touch. 

“ First, it must be proved that sight actually does not perceive dis- 

VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. 8) 
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tance. This may be shown a priori or a posteriori. The only a 
priori proof possible is a physical one; one, namely, which should 
show that the immediate object in perception must be identical, what- 
ever the variation in the circumstances supposed to be perceived. An 
objection founded on the fact that the variations are such as contain 
no necessary connexion with the idea of distance, is perfectly worth- 
less, since the process of every sense is equally beyond our ken: 
nowhere is there any necessary connexion between the idea and its 
antecedent. A posteriori, it might be shown that persons deprived of 
sight are capable of the perceptions in question; while those who 
possess sight, and not the locomotive faculty, are not. Secondly, it 
must be proved this distance is perceived by touch or the locomotive 
faculty. This may be done by the observation just mentioned ; or we 
may have recourse to the instantie variantes in proximo, and show 
that the accuracy or power of perception of distance is proportional to 
the energy or exertion of the locomotive sense. Thirdly, the fact of 
the association between the perceptions of touch and the sensations of 
sight must be established; and fourthly, it must be shown that the 
variations in the suggesting sensations correspond with those in the 
distance perceived. 

“‘ How have these conditions been satisfied? Berkeley has endeav- 
oured to prove the first in the a priori method ; the second he takes for 
granted; the remaining two he does not seem to have thought of 
stating, much less of proving. Yet his work has been called demon- 
strative. His deficiency, however, on the second head, others have 
endeavoured to supply, with what success we shall have to consider 
presently. Berkeley’s argument is in substance the following :—It is 
physically impossible that the eye should be the organ of perceiving 
distance ; but it is a fact that by sight we do judge of distance. Con- 
sequently, this must be by the suggestion of some other idea. Now 
it is admitted that distance is perceived by touch, and, if not by sight, 
by touch only. This, Berkeley (with Mill) apparently considers too 
obvious to require to be stated. Hence follows his conclusion, that 
the supposed perception of distance is a suggestion through visual 
signs of a tactual idea” (pp. 9, 10). 


Mr. Abbott’s refutation is an expansion of the contents of this 
passage, in which he appears to us to have added fresh mis- 
representations of his own to others with which Mr. Bailey and 
preceding critics are chargeable. 

We shall first consider his criticism of the Berkleian analysis 
of what we are conscious in seeing and touching. We shall 
then examine his objections to the theory by which Berkeley 
attempts to explain the connexion of visible and tangible objects. 


I. How Berkeley discovers the only immediate objects of con- 
sciousness in sight and in touch. 
First of all, Berkeley hardly says that “ sight does not per- 
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ceive distance,” at least in every meaning of these words, 
nor is it necessary that he should do so. He allows that we 
see signs of real distances, eg., greater or less confusion in 
the visible appearance, when the tangible object is close to 
the eye; aérial and linear perspective, and our previous know- 
ledge of the sizes, etc., of intermediate objects in the visible 
panorama, when the object is more distant. These visible signs 
of actual distance are recognised in his theory, as well as 
certain invisible ocular movements. The vague expression 
“ seeing objects to be at various distances,” accordingly means 
ability to interpret the perspective in the panorama which 
is before us. Berkeley only denied that the mere panorama 
can inform us (without enough of the appropriate actual and 
locomotive experience) what our tactual and locomotive sensa- 
tions and ideas would be, if we were to move our bodies or any 
of their members. But if we choose, with this important 
qualification, to call seeing these and similar signs “ seeing 
distances,” the metaphysical analysis of our visual belief and 
knowledge does not forbid us to continue to do so, and conven- 
tional phraseology rather invites us. 

Again, in various passages, Berkeley includes in the meaning 
of the word “ perception,” the inferences which we learn to form 
by comparing what we see with our experience in the other senses. 
In this laxer signification of the term, we have, of course, a 
visual perception of distances, 7.¢., an acquired visual perception. 
But in the same way we have a visual perception of the mean- 
ing of an ordinary sentence in a familiar book. 

In the next place, Berkeley does not and need not mean 
that distance is perceived by “ touch or the locomotive faculty.” 
As we have just said, he sometimes uses “ perception” in a 
lax manner; but an immediate and distinct perception of the 
distance of any object, by mere touch, and without visual or 
other experience, is, as it ought to be, contrary to the spirit of 
his analysis of our sense-consciousness. Yet Mr. Abbott per- 
sists in attributing this to him. 

Distance and tactual externality’ is thus in its nature, on 
Berkeley’s principles, something evolving itself in orderly suc- 
cession, and not something contemporaneous and immediately 
perceptible. As successive, it is not, strictly speaking, perceived 
by any of the senses. Moreover, like the meanings which are 
ratified and expressed by artificial language, distances cannot be 


lie, “externality” in its secondary meaning; in its deeper meaning 
externality implies independence of my percipient mind, and in its deepest 
meaning of all, independence of ali mind or consciousness. The possibility 
: this last Berkeley denies. See Principles of Human Knowledge, sect. 
3, 44, 
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distinctly conceived by us without the help of their visible 
signs. Just as we cannot carry on trains of thought without 
the help of artificial language, so we cannot apprehend dis- 
tances, or indeed quantities of minima tangibilia in any of their 
dimensions, without the help of their appropriate symbols in 
“visual language.” This particular analogy of visual language 
with artificial languages seems to us to be very important. If 
Berkeley had developed it, he might have obviated many 
plausible objections to his theory. 

That Berkeley means by distance a succession of tactual or 
locomotive experience, we have evidence in much that he has 
written. Take the following passages as examples :— 


“Tn strict truth, the ideas of sight, when we apprehend by them 
distance, and things placed at a distance, do not suggest or mark out 
to us things actually existing at a distance, but only admonish us what 
ideas of touch will be imprinted in our minds at such and such dis- 
tances of time, and in consequence of such or such actions.’’—(Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge, sect. 44.) 


Again :— 

“ Do you not think,” asks Hylas, “ that sight suggests something 
of outness or distance? Phil. Upon approaching a distant object, do 
the visible size and figure change perpetually, or do they appear the 
same at all distances? Hyl. They are in a continual change. Phil. 
Sight, therefore, doth not suggest or any way inform you, that the 
visible object you immediately perceive exists at a distance, or will be 
perceived when you advance onward, there being a continued series of 
visible objects succeeding each other during the whole time of your 
approach. Hyl. It doth not; but still I know, upon seeing an object, 
what object I shall perceive after having passed over a certain dis- 
tance ; no matter whether it be the same or no; there is still some- 
thing of distance suggested in the case. Phil. Good Hylas, do but 
reflect a little on the point, and then tell me whether there be any 
more in it than this. From the ideas you actually perceive by sight, 
you have by experience learned to collect what other ideas you will 
(according to the standing order of nature) be affected with, after a 
certain succession of time and motion. Hyl. Upon the whole, I take 
it to be nothing else.”—( Dialogues of Hylas and Philomons, First 
Dialogue.) 

A word of explanation may be useful here. Berkeley seems 
to say that while ¢actwal experience reveals length, breadth, 
and thickness, we can see extension only in two of these dimen- 
sions; that we have, in short, the elements of geometrical 
solidity in touch, while we cannot see solids. Mr. Abbott, in 
the course of his criticism of Professor Bain’s ingenious analysis; 


1 The Senses and the Intellect. By A. Bain, Professor of Logic in the 
University of Aberdeen. Second Edition. (London, 1864.) See pp. 369- 
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remarks, that “space cannot be conceived to consist in two 
dimensions of a visible idea, and in the third of something so 
heterogeneous as muscular effort” (p. 73). There is a confu- 
sion here which Berkeley’s own language is apt to encourage. 
On his analysis we have no abstract idea of extension at 
all. We have two kinds of sensible extension, however ; the one 
composed of visible units, and the other of tangible units. We 
touch the former in zo one of its dimensions. We see the 
latter in no one of its dimensions. But our tactual experience 
constitutes three dimensions of tangible extension; and we see 
three distinct sets of visible signs, corresponding to the three 
sorts of tangible signification. We thus have experience of 
tangible length, breadth, and thickness; and we may be said 
to be sensible, in a secondary or symbolical way, of a visible 
length, breadth, and thickness. Extension in vision, accord- 
ingly, does not consist of “ two dimensions of a visible idea, and 
the third (thickness or distance) of something heterogeneous.” 
Visible extension consists of the visible signs of tangible 
length, the visible signs of tangible breadth, and the visible 
signs of tangible distance. 

Yet Berkeley himself, it may be argued, denies that we see 
distance, in the same way as we see length and breadth, 
figure and situation. How is this? If in seeing the signs of 
length, we may be said to see length, and in seeing the signs of 
breadth to see breadth, why may not seeing the signs of distance 
be called seeing distance ? 

Berkeley leaves the answer to this question obscure. The fact 
is, that the signs of real distance are mere modifications of 
coloured length and breadth, while the signs of real length and 
breadth are in themselves mutually distinguishable, as coloured 
length and breadth. But, in so far as all the three groups of visible 
signs are alike “heterogeneous” to the length, breadth, and 
thickness of touch, we may speak of three dimensions of visible 
extension, as well as of three dimensions of tangible extension ; 
referring in the former case to three kinds of visible signs, and 
in the latter to three kinds of correlative tactual signification. 

What Berkeley tries to prove, then, is, not that we cannot see 
distance, while we can see the other two dimensions of exten- 
sion, and can touch distance, length, and breadth. Liberally 
interpreted, he maintains that, while tangible extension, in all 
its three dimensions, is invisible, and is constituted by and re- 
vealed in our tactual or locomotive experience only, there is a 
class of visible signs appropriate to each of these dimensions, 
397 of this able work, by a contemporary Scotch philosopher, to which we 


regret we cannot do justice here. Mr. Bain argues forcibly that “‘ the very 
meaning of distance is such as cannot be taken in by mere sight.” 
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and none of these classes have anything in common with what 
they signify. He shows that we see only the arbitrary signs of 
modifications of sensible extension which in their nature are 
tactual, and dependent for their very existence on tactual 
locomotion. This wider problem of extension in general com- 
prehends the subordinate one of distance, on which Mr. Abbott 
makes the whole debate to turn. And the “theory of vision” 
which he professedly attempts to disprove, rests on the 
analysis which distinguishes visibly extended objects, from 
tangibly extended objects.1 From this analysis, a solution of 
the narrower question of the visibility or invisibility of tangible 
distance follows as a corollary. The proof of Berkeley’s theory 
is a proof that the units of visible extension have nothing in 
common (except the name extension) with the units of tangible 
extension. An inadequate conception of this, in the first place ; 
and the assumption, in the second place, that the theory, thus 
inadequately conceived, is rested by Berkeley on an alleged 
fact in physiological optics, have put the Irish metaphysician 
at cross purposes with his critics, and we may add, with the 
mass of his professed followers, to an extent hardly equalled 
in the annals of philosophical controversy or comment. 


Whether we really can see more than signs of the real dis- 


tances, sizes, shapes, and situations of things ; in a word, whether 
we can see more than signs of their real extension or exter- 
nality, is a question of fact. We must therefore study the 
facts of vision, in ourselves and in other people, in order to 
determine it. 


Now there is a field of experimental research in which we 
might hope to learn certainly what can be known about the 
extension of bodies by mere seeing. We refer to cases of per- 
sons in whom either visual or tactual experience is presented 
in its purity. The visual experience of persons who have been 
relieved from born-blindness, for example; and the knowledge 
of the extended and external possessed by those originally 
destitute of the visual sense, who have never been so relieved 
at all, are both cases which have excited much philosophical 
curiosity since Berkeley published his theory. (The counter 
experience of persons originally destitute of all tactual and 

1 Mr. Ingleby, in his [ntroduction to Metaphysic (London, 1864), says, that 
‘no sane man ever doubted that visible distance could not serve as the sign 
of tangible distance, until Sight and Touch had been associated by constant 
use,” and infers that it would be an error to suppose that Berkeley meant 
only that. But are all sane men agreed that visible and tangible extension 
are absolutely heterogeneous—that the former is merely non-resistant colour, 
and the latter merely uncoloured resistance ? 
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locomotive experience, while endowed with the visual sense, 
would not be less relevant, if any human being could be found 
and communicated with in that condition.) The signs of visual 
perception in infants, and in the young of the lower animals, 
have also a cognate interest. 

Berkeley himself made no investigations in this field. His 
testing facts were sought elsewhere. And those physiologists 
or mental philosophers who have tried to determine what vision 
in its purity is, by experiments in cases either of communicated 
sight or of continued born-blindness, have illustrated the truth 
of Diderot’s remark—* préparer et interroger un aveugle-né 
n’efit point été une occupation indigne des talens réunis de New- 
ton, Des Cartes, Locke, et Leibnitz.” Mr. Abbott has alluded 
to a large assortment of recorded cases in his book, com- 
mencing with the famous one of the born-blind boy couched by 
Cheselden in 1728, quoted in his Vindication by Berkeley 
himself, and perhaps still the most remarkable on record. 

This boy’s viswal perception of real externality and trinal 
extension could so little be discerned, that, when he first 
saw, he thought all visible objects touched his eyes (as he ex- 
pressed it), as what he felt did his skin. He did not know 
the shape of anything, nor any one thing from another, how- 
ever different in shape or magnitude. Upon being told what 
the visible things were, whose reality he before knew from 
touch, he would carefully look at them, that he might re 
cognise them again. Several weeks after he was couched, 
being deceived by pictures, he asked which was the lying sense, 
feeling or seeing. He was never able to imagine any lines 
beyond the bounds he saw. The room he was in, he said, he 
knew to be part of the house, yet he could not conceive how 
the whole house should look larger. 

One of the most remarkable recent cases is that recorded by 
Mr. Nunnely. After couching, the boy could, in this instance, 
we are told, at once perceive a difference in the shapes of 
objects. Though he could not say which was the cube and 
which the sphere, he saw they were not of the same visible 
figure. It was not till they had been many times placed in his 
hands, that he learnt to distinguish by sight the one which 
he had just had in his hands from the other placed beside it. 
He gradually became more correct in his judgments, but it was 
only after several days that he could tell by the eye alone 
which was the sphere and which the cube; when asked, he 
always, before answering, wished to take both in his hands. 
Even when this was allowed, when immediately afterwards the 
objects were placed before the eyes, he was not certain of the 
figure. Of distance he had not the least conception. He said 
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everything touched his eyes, and walked carefully about, with 
his hands held up before him, to prevent things hurting his 
eyes by touching them. 

Though apparently a short-hand mode of settling the facts on 
which Berkeley’s theory depends, experiments of this sort have, 
however, not proved a sure one. In the first place, the operators 
have not been good questioners; and, in the second place, we 
cannot reasonably expect boys, in or immediately after the 
crisis of a painful operation, to be able to express what they are 
visually conscious of, with the precision and acuteness of a 
metaphysician experienced in reflection. The most remarkable 
patients were very young, and all seem to have had previously 
some degree of consciousness of colour and visible figure. The pre- 
tended recollections, or recorded experience of infancy, are still 
more open to objection. The alleged visual knowledge of actual 
distances (as distinct from the visible signs of distance) by the 
lower animals, can decide nothing about the sensitive power of 
human beings, so long as the geometrical instincts of bees do 
not prove that men are able, with like facility, to construct 
mathematically shaped cells, without having learned geometry. 

More suggestive, as it appears to us, than any of the recorded 
instances of communicated sight, are the following observations 
of Platner, upon the blind from birth, quoted by Sir W. Hamil- 
ton :— 


“In regard to the visionless representation of space or extension, — 
the attentive observation of a person born blind, which I formerly 
instituted in the year 1785, and again, in relation to the point in 
question, have continued for three whole weeks—this observation has 
convinced me that the sense of touch, by itself, is altogether incompetent 
to afford us the representation of extension and space, and is not even 
cognizant of local exteriority; in a word, that a man deprived of sight 
has absolutely no perception of an outer world, beyond the existence 
of something effective, different from his own feeling of passivity, and in 
general only of the numerical diversity, shall I say of impressions, or of 
things? In fact, to those born blind, time serves instead of space; 
vicinity and distance means in their mouths nothing more than the 
shorter or longer time, the smaller or greater number of feelings, 
which they find necessary to attain from some one feeling to some 
other.” 


Though adduced for an opposite purpose, these facts seem to 
us a remarkable confirmation of Berkeley’s doctrine, when it 1s 
rightly understood. Platner suggests that time serves instead of 
space to the blind man; in other words, that his experience of 
successive resistance or resistant extension, serves instead of a 
visual experience of a perspective of various colours. Now 
Berkeley resolves tangible or external extension into “ ideas 
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of touch, imprinted on our minds at such and such distances 
of time, and in consequence of such and such actions;” and he 
resolves visible extension into co-existent colours, by modi- 
fications of which tangible extension is signified. How, we 
may well ask, by any amount of mere handling, can we ever 
gain the faintest conception of visible figures or magnitudes, or 
of the visible appearances which are significant of greater or 
less distances ?4_ And we are probably as unable either to per- 
ceive or to conceive distinctly even the tangible shapes, sizes, 
and distances of things, without the help of their visible signs, 
as we are to carry on a train of thought and reasoning, in a 
complex question, without the help of artificial language. 


We must now return to Berkeley’s manner of sifting the 
facts on which his theory rests. Here we are met by a 
portentous statement, transmitted from his professed disciples 
to his antagonists, and from them back to his disciples. From 
Adam Smith to Mr. Abbott, they agree in making his proof 
that the distance of real objects is invisible, his only basis for 
his theory; and they further represent this proof as consist- 
ing in what Mr. Bailey describes as “one solitary reason of an 
a priori character—a sort of metaphysico-mathematical argu- 
ment.” Mr. Bailey is at a loss how to characterize those who 
are contented with so illogical a proof of the invisibility of 
distance, as he says Berkeley is satisfied with. He refers to 


1Some metaphysicians have wasted their ingenuity in trying to show 
how, by means of touch, we may gradually attain to a conception of visible (?) 
extension. And Sir W. Hamilton contends, in opposition to a host of autho- 
rities, to the evidence of Cheselden’s patient, and to his own professed ac- 
ceptance of Berkeley’s doctrine on vision, “that if a blind man had been 
able to form a conception of a (tangible ?) square or globe by mere touch, he 
would, on first perceiving them (by sight), be able to discriminate them from 
each other ; for this supposes only that he had acquired the primary notions 
of a straight and a curved (tangible?) line. Again, if touch afforded us the 
notion of space or extension in general (?), the patient, on obtaining sight, 
would certainly be able to conceive the possibility of space or extension 
beyond the actual boundary of his vision.”—-(Lectures on Metaphysics, 
ii. 177. See also Reid’s Works, p. 137, note.) All this assumes that the ex- 
tension we see has something in common with the extension we touch ; that 
there is some resemblance between a visible square or globe, and a tangible 
square or globe—between a visible straight or curved line, and a tangible 
straight or curved line. But according to Berkeley’s analysis of our sense- 
consciousness, they have nothing in common, and the name “extension” 
is applied to both merely because the visible sign is constantly connected with 
the tangible object. A meaning and its ordinary verbal symbol are in like 
manner, and for a like reason, nominally one. We may remark in passing, 
that Sir W. Hamilton, here and elsewhere, speaks of extension as identical 
with Space, as well as of visible extension as identical with tangible. But is 
not space truly the negation of sensible extension, in any of its kinds ? 
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them with mixed wonder and pity in various parts of his 
books; and in his Theory of Reasoning, he consigns the supposed 
“proof” to the pillory as one of the most glaring examples 
that can be offered of a particular sort of fallacy. Mr. Abbott, 
following in his wake, roundly denounces the doctrine of 
his celebrated compatriot as “in truth the shame, and not 
the glory of psychology,” as a professed discovery “in its 
domain, made not only without its help, but in spite of it, 
by physical reasoning,” and as having hitherto “ baffled psycho- 
logy either to verify it, or to shake the physical basis on which 
it rests;” and he declares, that “if psychology has been 
forced to make this ignominious confession at its first encounter 
with physics, it is time that it should abandon all pretence to be 
a science of observation, or indeed a science at all.” Berkeley, 
he adds, “has endeavoured to prove his doctrine in the a priori 
method. . . . The only a priori proof possible is a physical one. 
. . . This proof has been generally regarded as unanswerable. 
It is, in fact, the sole positive argument advanced either by 
Berkeley or Mill.” 

Here are the words, on the first page of Berkeley’s Zssay, 
in which, according to friends and foes, he gives the whole 
reasoning on which the very salient point in the theory depends 
-—the invisibility of distance :— 


“Tt is, [ think, agreed by all, that distance of itself and imme- 
diately cannot be seen. For distance being a line directed endwise to 
the eye, it projects only one point in the fund of the eye; which point 
remains invariably the same, whether the distance be longer or shorter.” 
—(Sect. ii.) 


Now, is this scrap, which argues the physical impossibility of 
the eye being the organ for perceiving distance, really Ber- 
keley’s proof of his new theory of vision?! If so, he pro- 


? Mr. Mill puts the ‘ physical” reasoning thus :—‘‘ We cannot see anything 
which is not painted on our retina; and we see things like or unlike, ac- 
cording as they are painted on the retina like or unlike. The distance 
between an object to our right and an object to our left is a line presented 
sideways, and is therefore painted on our retina as a line; the distance of 
an object from us is a line presented endways, and is represented on the 
retina by a point. It seems obvious, therefore, that we must be able, by the 
eye alone, to discriminate between unequal distances of the former kind, but 
not of the latter” (and the latter is what Berkeley means by ‘‘distance”). This 
argument, he adds, which “involves no premises but what all admit,” does 
“prove conclusively that distance from the eye is not seen, but inferred.” 
Professor Ferrier grants to Mr. Bailey, that ‘ Berkeley is perhaps to be con- 
demned for having left his assertion so destitute of the support of reasoning,” 
and proceeds to supplement the deficiency by a very ingenious piece of 
reasoning of his own—that distance from the eye is invisible, because the 
eye of the percipient is itself invisible to him; while the distance of one 
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fessed to be working out his problem in one field, while he 
was actually determining it in another. Neither the fabric 
of the eye, nor its relation to light, are within his professed 
scope at all. Not the organic conditions of vision, but the 
conscious state in which we find ourselves when we are 
seeing, is the professed object of his analysis. The eye and its 
relations to light and colour, he leaves to physiologists and 
natural philosophers. Take the following, among other passages 
in which he thus limits the field of his research :— 


“The knowledge of these connexions, relations, and differences of 
things visible and tangible, their nature, force, and significancy, hath 
not been duly considered by former writers on optics, and seems to 
have been the great desideratum in that science, which for want 
thereof was confused and imperfect. A treatise therefore of this 
philosophical kind, for the understanding of vision is at least as 
necessary as the physical consideration of the eye, nerve, coats, 
humours, refractions, bodily nature, and motion of light; or as the 
geometrical application of lines and angles for praxis or theory in 
dioptric glasses or mirrors for computing and reducing to some rule 
and measure or judgment, so far as they are proportional to the objects 
of geometry. In these three lights vision should be considered, in 
order to a complete theory of optics.”—( Vindication, sect. 37. 
Compare this with sect. 43.) 


But besides these passages, take the following special rea- 
sons :— 

(1.) In the various parts of Berkeley’s writings in which he 
gives the reason of his belief in the invisibility of distance, 
as well as in the invisibility of the extension of a real object 
in any of its dimensions, this scrap of physical reasoning holds 
a very subordinate place. It does not appear at all in the 
Vindication, in which the foundation and superstructure of the 
doctrine are stated anew. (2.) In the above and parallel pas- 
sages the physical argument is offered, not as Berkeley’s own, 
but as “ agreed by all”—as part of the current doctrine of his 
time in physical science, and therefore apt to conciliate those 
who might be offended by the novelty of the theory—the con- 
ciliation of popular opinion and phraseology being one of his 
favourite aims. (3.) Not to refer to other scientific writers 
of that age, this scrap, as well as the following sections of the 
Essay, are almost identical in verbal expression with a passage 
in a work which Berkeley must have often had under his eye— 
the Dioptrica Nova of William Molyneux, published seventeen 


visible object from another visible object may be seen, both being within the 
range of vision. But we maintain that Berkeley’s proof ultimately resolves 
itself, as we have said, into the absolute “heterogeneity ” of tangible distance 
and visible (signs of) distance—of tangible extension and visible extension. 
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years before. The coincidence is so remarkable that we shall 
quote the words of Molyneux :— 


“In plain vision the estimate we make of the distance of objects is 
rather the act of our judgment than of sense, and acquired by exercise 
and a faculty of comparing rather than natural. For distance itself is 
not to be perceived ; for ’tis a line (or a length) presented to our eye 
with its end toward us, which must therefore be only a point, and that 
is invisible ; wherefore distance is chiefly perceived by means of inter- 
jacent bodies, . . . or by the estimate we make of the comparative 
magnitude of bodies, or of their faint colours, &c. These, I say, are 
the chief means of apprehending the distance of objects that are con- 
siderably remote. But as to nigh objects, to whose distance the in- 
terval of the eyes bears a sensible proportion, then distance is per- 
ceived by the turn of the eyes, or by the angle of the optic axes.”— 
(Dioptrica Nova, Part 1. Prop. xxxi.') 


The fact is, that Berkeley’s theory may be argued indepen- 
dently altogether of the physical assumption, that distance is 
not represented on the retina or “fund of the eye,” as length 
and breadth are. 

We cannot allow that Berkeley has made no attempt to 
form a foundation for his theory, except the piece of physical 
reasoning about which so much has been said. Its basis may 
be detected by care almost everywhere in what he has written 
about vision, and it often distinctly crops up above the surface. 
He approaches it by asking what “space,” “extension,” “ dis- 
tance,” “size,” and “situation” mean—not as abstractions, but 
as they are actually experienced in sense. According to the 
usage of language, these words have two meanings. .In one 
meaning they express immediate objects of vision; in their 
other meaning, they represent our tactual and locomotive ex- 
perience. What we see is only a variety of light and colour; 
what we feel is hard or soft, hot or cold, rough or smooth. 
Extensions composed of sensible minima or units of the former, 
are not connected by resemblance, necessary relation, or geo- 
metrical inference with extensions composed of sensible minima 
or units of the latter. The evidence of this distinction, he says, 
is simply our own consciousness in seeing and touching. 

These facts in consciousness are, as we take it, the proof of the 
invisibility of distance, and not any fact or a priori supposition in 
physiological optics. The theory rests, not on physical, but on 
metaphysical observation. We cannot see colourless, resistant 
extensivn ; and we can have no tactual or locomotive experience 
of coloured, unresistant extension. In other words, we cannot 
see any of the objects of touch, or touch any of the objects of 


1 Compare with the latter part of this passage the Zssay towards a New 
Theory of Vision, Sects. ii. iii. iv. 
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sight. We cannot see distances, sizes, shapes, or situations, as 
portions of our tangible experience ; we cannot touch them, as 
portions of our visual experience. All material things are, as 
it were, double. There is everywhere tangible matter and visible 
matter. There are tangible squares and circles, z.¢., squares and 
circles made up of the units of our locomotive experience in 
touch ; and there are visible squares and circles, z.e., squares and 
circles made up of the units of our visual experience of coloured 
expanse. All men have tangible hands and visible hands, 
tangible feet and visible feet. 1t might be said by Berkeley, that 
man is a four-footed and a four-handed animal, for he has two 
visible and two tangible feet, two visible and two tangible hands. 
That this is not true in the conventional meaning of the words 
“foot” and “hand” is consequent upon that conventionality. 
Men, and for very good reasons, have agreed to include in their 
conceptions both the tangible and the visible object, when they 
speak of the hand or the foot; and a synthesis of sensible 
objects or qualities under the same name is entirely an affair 
of conventional arrangement. 

It follows from this heterogeneous duality of objects under a 
unity of name, that a thing, nominally one, which has long 
been present and familiar to touch, must be absolutely unre- 
cognisable when it is for the first time presented to the newly 
communicated sight. A man born blind has long been familiar 
with his five tangible fingers, on their well-known tangible 
places, on the tangible hand. The power of seeing is suddenly 
communicated to him. He sees his visible hand and his five 
visible fingers. Their numerical identity with the tangible 
ones in no degree helps him to discover their relation to 
and nominal identity with his tangible hands and fingers. It 
is not until he has had some experience of that relation that 
he can apply the same name to both, and recognise, that the 
object which he now sees is the constant sign of the object 
which he had before touched and called his hand. 

Almost all that Berkeley has written about vision may be 
described as a mass of illustrations, meant to make this duality 
in the things of sense, which are nominally one, perfectly 
familiar to his readers. He tries to induce his metaphysical 
readers to perform mental experiments, which should be sufficient 
to dissolve in their minds the prejudice in favour of the sensible 
unity of what we see and what we touch. And these lines of 
experiment in a manner converge in Section cxxvii, and 
those which immediately follow, of the Essay; which, rather 
than Section ii, ought to be regarded as his proof that we 
cannot see distance, figure, size, or situation—-in a word, ex- 
tension proper, in any of its dimensions. 
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But what is the connexion, perhaps some of our readers here 
ask, between the invisibility of what is tangible, and the intan- 
gibility of what is visible, on the one hand, and the absolute 
invisibility of distance and extension generally, on the other? 
Why should not the term “distant” be applied to the object of 
visual experience as well as to the correlative object of tactual 
experience? Here, again, Berkeley, is obscure. 

The succession of our tactual and locomotive experience is 
the basis and staple of our animal life, and indirectly of our 
whole human life on earth. Vision gives an indirect en- 
largement to this. Our tactual and visual experience are, with 
Berkeley, both alike “in the mind ;” neither of them is “ dis- 
tant” in the sense of being external to mind. But the one is 
external or heterogeneous to the other. And thus what we see 
yields signs of a tactual experience, external to the visible, and 
distant from us in past or future time. The only practical, 
and indeed the only intelligible, meaning of the word “ distant,” 
is this tactual one; while, as already remarked, the tactual one 
itself cannot be imagined without the help of its visible signs 
and measures, in which it is itself at last obscured to conscious- 
ness, in the same way as the meanings of common words are 
obscured to consciousness in “ symbolical conceptions,” when 
we are employed in speaking or in writing them. 

The key to Berkeley’s theory of vision is thus his analysis of 
every material thing into a visible object, and an object of tactual 
or locomotive experience. One who is able to apply this key, 
and who is familiar with its use, can easily find his way to the 
remoter or theoretical part of the doctrine, whether he receives 
it into his belief or not ;—to those ulterior regions where, with 
Berkeley, we have to search for an explanation of the connexion, 
which we find established in daily life, between visible objects, 
and the tangible objects that have been severed from them by 
the more attentive analysis of what we are conscious of in sense. 

Mr. Abbott thinks that he has himself established clearly the 
immediate visibility of distance; and also that he has over- 
thrown the theory by which Berkeley accounts for the relations 
between what we touch and what we see. <A passing word 
about Mr. Abbott’s own proof that distance is visible, before we 
consider Berkeley’s explanation .of our visual judgment of 
invisible distance. 

Berkeley, although his whole philosophy of vision is founded, 
according to our reading of it, on the sense-experienced hetero- 
geneity of visible and tangible phenomena, is charged, as we 
have said, by Mr. Abbott and a long list of contemporaries and 
predecessors, with resting his doctrine on an alleged physical 
insensibility of the organ of the eye to distance. He really 
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rests his theory on the fact, that length, breadth, and dis- 
tance are invisible, from their very nature as objects of 
consciousness. He is said to ground it on the hypothesis 
that distance is unconnected with any organic modification 
in the organ of vision. His researches are all within the 
purely psychological province, which he is accused by Mr. 
Abbott of having deserted for the physiological. But Mr. 
Abbott’s accusation of the Bishop is all the while curiously 
applicable to himself. His own “proof” that sight is the 
sense properly perceptive of degrees of distance is physiological 
and not psychological. He never thinks of accompanying 
Berkeley in a metaphysical analysis of what we are conscious 
of in sense. He prefers to join recent British, French, and 
German optical physiologists of the eye, in a research which, 
extremely interesting though it be in other relations, is quite 
irrelevant in “an attempt to disprove the Berkleian theory of 
vision.” The sixth and following chapters of his book, are, 
accordingly, for the most part, a huge ignoratio elenchi. There 
is not a word in them to prove that distance—or size, shape, 
and situation either—are either perceivable or conceivable, by 
seers who have never had any tactual or locomotive experience. To 
such beings the words now in question could have no proper 
meaning, although the sensible panorama of their daily vision 
might be the very same as Mr. Abbott’s own. In the supposed 
circumstances, and with Berkeley still unrefuted on his own 
ground, we may assume that they could not understand the 
real or tactual meaning of what they saw, and therefore could 
have no knowledge of any of the dimensions of extension 
proper. 

Accordingly, we shall not accompany Mr. Abbott in the 
digression which forms the principal part of his book, and 
to which the illustrative “woodcuts” belong. We shall simply 
state the thesis he tries to prove by physiological facts. 
As a matter of fact, the eye spontaneously adjusts itself, he 
tells us, to different distances, by specific muscular efforts 
appropriate to each. The organ which is alleged to be insen- 
sible to distance, thus exhibits “a spontaneous change exactly 
proportionate to the variation of this unknown condition, and 
independent even on our ideas of it” (p. 59). This single fact 
is, he thinks, “ sufficient to overthrow the whole theory.” As 
evidence that we are not immediately percipient of distance in 
touch, while we are immediately percipient of it in sight, he 
tries to show, on the one hand, that “in the organ of touch or 
locomotion a determinate distance is not accompanied with a 
determinate sensation, either in the case of distance reached by 
the hand, in which the effort depends more on the direction 
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than on the distance, nor in the case of greater distances reached 
by walking; since the amount of effort not only depends on 
many circumstances besides the distance, but is distributed 
over a greater or less interval of time, and the sensations con- 
sequently are both indeterminate and not present as a coexist- 
ing whole ;” and, on the other hand, that “in the case of the 
eye, and the eye alone, there is a determinate sensation, or state 
of the organ corresponding to a determinate distance of the 
object ; and this is the sufficient and necessary condition of the 
perception” (p. 75). The only possible disproof, on physical 
grounds, of the perception of distance by the eye would, he 
thinks, be a proof that this affection of the visual organ 
is the same when the distance supposed to be perceived 
varies, and vice versd. This waut of correspondence is what he 
believes he has proved in the case of touch, and which he pro- 
ceeds to show is not the case with sight. 

Let us grant the fact, that there is a state of the visual 
organ which “corresponds to a determinate distance of the 
(real) object,’—how does this enable us to comprehend the 
rationale of the connexion between coloured expanse, and past 
or future continuity of resistance? The unconscious existence 
of determinate states of the eye cannot surely bridge over the 
chasm between the visible and the tangible worlds in our 
sense-consciousness; nor destroy the bridge which Berkeley 
believes he has found in the relation of signs to things 
signified. If, on the one hand, we are conscious of the organic 
changes, and if this knowledge helps us to determine dis- 
tances, then the organic changes are merely an additional 
set of signs. If, again, as Mr. Abbott holds, we are un- 
conscious of them, then they are irrelative to the Berkleian 
problem, unless he supposes that they mechanically inspire the 
mind with a kind of sensible knowledge of which it has had no 
previous sense-experience at all. Either way, they leave 
unexplained the purely psychological difficulty of the con- 
nexion of the two “ heterogeneous” extensions—visible and 
tangible phenomena—which it was the one aim of Berkeley's 
theory to solve,—a connexion which had formerly been treated 
as one of material substance and material attribute, but which 
his theory resolves into that of visible sign and tangible thing 
signified. 

Mr. Abbott, we may add, nowhere attempts to maintain a 
counter interpretation of purely sense-given extension ; he does 
not criticise the plausible doctrine that extension, distance, 
figure, and motion, are not ideas of sense at all, but suggested 
accompaniments of sense-experience; nor does he pronounce 
any judgment upon the identity of space and extension, either 
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as mental phenomena or in the nature of things. He just 
asserts dogmatically that we can see trinal extension; and 
tries to prove that certain muscular adjustments in the eye 
correspond to degrees of distance.’ 

II. Berkeley's theory or explanation of the connexion of what we 
see with what we touch, by means of a Divinely established men- 
tal association of essentially dissimilar phenomena or extensions. 

The third, and to some extent the two following chapters of 
his book, are the only ones in which Mr. Abbott really ad- 
dresses himself to the “theory” which he proposes to disprove, 
as distinguished from the facts of metaphysical observation on 
which it rests. In these chapters he is bound to show that the 
laws of mental association cannot account for that relation 
between the visible and tangible worlds of which we are con- 
scious, when we judge about the distances, sizes, and situations 
of things; and generally when, in seeing, we believe in the 
existence of objects external to our purely visual experience. 
But he tries to show merely that our knowledge of distances 
through the eye is inexplicable on the hypothesis of a visual 
language ; inasmuch as the conditions necessary for the estab- 
lishment of a constant association between the visible signs of 
distance and the things signified do not exist. He tells us that 
Berkeley’s Theory violates all the laws of mental association. As 
association is its one cohesive principle, if this is proved, it 
cannot stand. There can be no visual language. 

In these chapters we do think that Mr. Abbott displays a 
marvellous ignorance of the theory he is fighting against. He 
seems to suppose that the necessary association between visibles 
and tangibles cannot be established, unless each separate visible 
object actually co-exists mentally with each separate tangible 
one of which it is affirmed to be the sign; and he is of course 
able to show that we touch comparatively very few of the 
objects we see, and are said visually to interpret. He might 
indeed have said, that we never see any object we touch, or touch 
any object we see. But waiving this, it is surely not necessary, 
in order to the establishment of a mental association between 
two classes of objects, that each of the individual objects which 
make up the one class should have co-existed mentally with 
each of the individual objects in the other which suggests it. 


_ | Mr. Abbott, along with Mr. Bailey, and some distinguished authorities 
in optics, including Sir D. Brewster, make much of the phenomena of bin- 
ocular vision, especially as exhibited in the stereoscope, in proof of the visi- 
bility of distance. But these phenomena merely illustrate, with marvellous 
distinctness, the visible signs of solidity; they do not prove that we can 
discover solidity merely by means of its signs, and without any tactual or 
locomotive experience ; and they do not prove that visible and tangible objects 
are identified in a common substance. 
VOL. XLI.—NO. LXXXI. P 
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Were this so, we could never apply a common term in the Eng- 
lish language to a new object; artificial languages as well as 
visual language would be impossible. We could connect signs 
only with those individual objects with which they had already 
co-existed in consciousness. The visible sign actually co-exists 
in sense-consciousness only with a few tangible objects, and yet 
this may surely be enough to teach us, as it were, the grammar 
of the connexion—the rules of which we can afterwards apply 
for ourselves, with an ever-increasing facility. When we have 
once learned the tactual and locomotive value of small definite 
portions of visible extension, we are in possession of elements 
which are capable of an indefinite extent of application as signs. 
Thus our experience of the established connexion of visible and 
tangible human feet; supplies us with a ready visible measure of 
real extension, by means of which all its three dimensions can, 
in the most various circumstances, be measured by the eye. 
This is only in analogy with what we know of the growth of 
the connexion between general signs and their significations in 
artificial language. 

To those who are endowed with both senses, the visible ex- 
perience of an object suggests the corresponding tactual, and 
(notwithstanding what Mr. Abbott says to the contrary) the 
tactual also suggests its correlative visual. When we manipulate 
an object in the dark, our sense-experience suggests, more or 
less distinctly, the visible figure which we should see if light 
were shed upon it; and a short walk in the dark is apt to 
suggest to us the visible appearance of the distance we have 
traversed. Only as visual is more easily and distinctly repre- 
sentable in the imagination than tactual experience, the visible 
sign is more vividly and readily imagined than its tangible or 
locomotive signification. This, too, is just as in artificial lan- 
guage, in which the written symbol is more easily representable 
than its meaning, and almost entirely usurps its place. 

Mr. Abbott is not satisfied, it is true, with urging the insuffi- 
ciency of a co-existence in the mind of visible signs with 
a few specimens of their tangible meaning, to establish the redin- 
tegrative association and consequent suggestion required for the 
alleged visual language ; he offers to “ proceed a step further,” 
and to prove that the supposed association and suggestion are 
“impossible” (p. 23). The reason given is even more frivolous 
than before. To establish an association between visible and 
tangible objects—between what we see and distance—we must, 
in every case, he thinks, see the object and walk the distance; 
and in every case we certainly do not do this. But besides, the 
object changes visibly as we walk towards it ; and when our walk 
is done, and we have reached it, we are conscious of quite @ 
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different visible object to that which was presented to us when 
we set out. On what known principle of association, he triumph- 
antly asks, can the locomotive experience be connected with the 
visible object of which we were conscious when we set out, but 
which immediately after disappeared ? 

If Mr. Abbott would only suppose the journey to be performed 
in the reverse order—away from the tangible object, instead of 
towards it—his difficulty might be relieved. But we are not to 
think of human beings constantly employed in comparing loco- 
motive experience with visual after this odd fashion. As already 
explained, we are early provided with the visible signs which 
measure short, real distances, and we gradually apply these to 
other and longer ones, so that, without any special experi- 
ence in each case, we are able to judge, approximately at least, 
from the sign alone, in a very large number of new cases. 
Mr. Abbott informs us that, as he understands the Berkleian 
theory, the most certain and philosophical method of learning 
to estimate distance, would be “ by simply marching, and observ- 
ing the sensations, visual and muscular” (!) He is right when 
he adds that “this is decidedly contradicted by experience.” 
He might as well say that the best way of carrying on a long 
train of reasoning is to abolish the use of symbols, and to realize 
mentally the full meaning and implied relations of each word 
in the train, in the very act of using it. 

Mr. Abbott appears not to have considered the nature of the 
mental phenomena called symbolical conceptions, if we may 
judge from the sort of experimentum crucis which he proposes, 
when he treats of the “imagination” of distance (p. 29). “Is 
distance,” he asks, “ suggested in the imagination as an object 
of sight, or of touch, or of the locomotive faculty? . . . All will 
doubtless agree that what we imagine is the sight of the distance, 
not any (tactual) feeling or effort.” And he concludes from this 
that we originally see distance, rejecting as “an utter absurdity” 
the supposition that an original tactual perception thus gives 
way, in an unheard-of manner, to a mere mental representation, 
and that only a secondary suggestion of an original perception. 
As we have already said, the Berkleian theory does not assume 
any such immediate perception, tactual or visible ; but at any 
rate, this “unheard-of absurdity” is daily illustrated in all lan- 
guages, in which the artificial symbol is habitually substituted 
for a meaning which is often inconceivable. We are daily substi- 
tuting symbols for their significations in our imagination ; and if 
we did not do so language would be comparatively useless, and 
reasoning could not be carried on. That we naturally imagine 
distances in and through their visible signs, and not in their 
own original tactual and locomotive nature—a fact in analogy 
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with what we are familiar with in all languages—is rather a 
confirmation of the theory that when we are said to be seeing 
distances we are actually reading them. 

None of the phenomena mentioned by Mr. Abbott are incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis that the two worlds of sight and 
touch are gradually connected in all minds by mental associa- 
tion, through laws which immediately express the will of the 
Supreme Cause that sights should be the signs of feelings. The 
difficulty in thus accounting for our readiness and ability to 
infer particular successions of feelings, by means of particular 
visible signs, seems to us to lie not in their original incapacity 
for being associated, or in any lack of the usual conditions of 
mental association, but rather in the wonderful speed and per- 
fection of the result. All men learn the language of vision so 
early and so well that it may seem almost necessary to refer the 
lesson to an original instinct, which, in the case of this particu- 
lar language, connects the sign with what it signifies. That is 
to say, it may be plausibly enough argued, and from Berkeley's 
own point of view, that God not only speaks this language to 
us, but teaches each man to understand it, after he has expe- 
rienced tactual extension. The essence of the Berkleian theory 
is that vision is a language, not that we gain possession of its 
meaning in a particular manner; though the experimental, as 
distinguished from the instinctive, mode of beginning to know 
what it means, is no doubt maintained by him. 

How we at first reach that knowledge of the meaning of 
what we see, which is so indispensable in every waking hour, 
is a profound question, which carries the inquirer into the heart 
of the theory of induction. Is all inference about matters of 
fact originally mental association; or, on the contrary, are we 
originally endowed with instincts which incline us to connect 
together dissimilar phenomena, and enable us to form proposi- 
tions about them? Do we learn nature’s language from the very 
beginning for ourselves, through processes of association which 
can be distinctly traced; or, are the initial steps the result, 
not of merely associative experience, but of inborn instincts! 
This question is not directly and immediately involved in the 
theory of Berkeley, and we shall not pursue it here. 

The real turning-point in the controversy about that theory 
has not been reached by Mr. Abbott, nor as far as we know by 
any of his critical predecessors. We shall try to indicate it in 
the briefest possible manner. 

Berkeley’s theory of vision explains so far the connexion of 
the two worlds of sight and touch, as being not common quali- 
ties of the same substance, but heterogeneous phenomena which 
are symbolically associated. Now what is the ultimate reason 
of this association or synthesis ? 
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Because they are “ the same extended thing,” is the confused 
popular answer. Because they are the common attributes of an 
unknown material substance, is the common philosophical answer. 
Because the Supreme Governor is constantly associating them, 
as sign and thing signified, for the regulation of our lives, is the 
answer which forms Berkeley’s theory of vision. Are what we 
see and touch necessarily united in an wnknown and incon- 
ceivable substance, or are they freely united by the Divine Will 
and according to the Divine Ideas? Is Mind, or is it not, 
immediately speaking to our eyes whenever we use them? 
This is really the profound question on which the truth or 
falsehood of Berkeley’s theory of vision turns at last; and this 
question involves his philosophy as a whole, and the determina- 
tion of the ultimate problem in all speculation. 

It is more reasonable, Berkeley would say, to suppose that the 
union is the immediate expression of Supreme Mind, in analogy 
with our own, than to refer it to “ material substance”—a mere 
name, into which we can throw no conception at all. We can 
conceive other minds, and we know what it is to be spoken 
to by another person; but we have no experience, and can 
have no conception of insensible material objects, which exist 
when they are not known, and which identify what in con- 
sciousness is heterogeneous. In the constant relation between 


sights and feelings, we have phenomena exactly analogous to 
what we have when another person is speaking to us. These 
phenomena accordingly afford us the same proof that the whole 
world of visible sense is grounded in mind, and as it were 
personated, which we have that the audible or visible words or 
actions of our fellow-men are so. 


“ Nothing,” says Alciphron (who personates the Atheist), “ nothing 
so much convinces me of the existence of another person as his talking 
tome. It is my hearing you talk that, in strict and philosophical 
truth, is to me the best argument for your being. And this is a peculiar 
argument inapplicable to your purpose; for you will not, I suppose, 
pretend that God speaks to man in the same clear and sensible manner 
that one man doth to another. . . . Euph. This is really and in truth 
my opinion ; and it should be yours, too, if you are consistent with 
yourself, and abide by your own definition of language. . . . (An 
account of the arbitrary but constant relation of visual signs to their 
real or tactual meaning is given in the preceding part of the Dialogue.) 
In consequence of your own sentiments and concessions, you have as 
much reason to think the Universal Agent or God speaks to your eyes, 
as you can have for thinking any particular person speaks to your ears. 
.. . You stare, it seems, to find that ‘ God is not far frem any one 
of us,’ and that ‘in Him we live and move and have our being.’ You 
who in the beginning of this morning’s conference thought it strange 
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that God should leave himself without a witness, do now think it 
strange that the witness should be so full and clear. Alc. I must own 
Ido. . . . I never imagined it could be pretended, that we saw God 
with our fleshly eyes as plain as we see any human person whatsoever, 
and that he daily speaks to our senses in a manifest and clear dialect. 
Crito. This language (of vision) hath a necessary connexion with know- 
ledge and wisdom and goodness. It is equivalent to a constant crea- 
tion, betokening an immediate act of power and providence. . . . The 
instantaneous production and reproduction of so many signs combined, 
dissolved, transposed, diversified, and adapted to such an endless 
variety of purposes, ever shifting with the occasions suited to them, 
doth set forth and testify the immediate operation of a Spirit or 
thinking being. . . . This visual language proves not a Creator 
merely, but a provident Governor, actually and intimately present and 
attentive to all our interests and motions, who watches over our con- 
duct, and takes care of our minutest actions and designs, throughout 
the whole course of our lives, informing, admonishing, and directing 
incessantly, in a most evident and sensible manner. . . . Euph. But 
it seems to require intense thought to be able to unravel a prejudice 
that has been so long forming, to get over the vulgar errors of ideas 
common to both senses, and to distinguish between the objects of 
sight and touch. . . . And yet this I believe is possible, and might 
seem worth the pains of -a little thinking, especially to those men 
whose proper employment and profession it is to think, and unravel 
prejudices, and confute mistakes.” —(Dialogue IV.) 


In the closing years of his life Berkeley constructed a “ Siris” 
or chain, which connects the deepest mysteries of life with the 
vulgar phenomena of tar-water.. In reality if not in name, he 
was engaged in his argumentative youth, as well as in his con- 
templative old age, in the construction of a “Siris,” by which 
the familiar sights of daily life are connected with the deepest 
problems of meditation, and which constantly reminds us that 
we are living and moving in a world of wonders. We have 
ascended on this chain up to that last link which unites it to the 
throne of the Supreme Eternal Governor. Shall we now de- 
scend, and find in ail our future experience the old familiar 
visual sense charged with a new power of exciting us to the 
contemplation of the highest things invisible, as the result of 
the reasoning to which Berkeley’s subtle metaphysical observa- 
tion has given rise? Berkeley, through Baxter, Hume, and Reid, 
first awakened Scotch thought. Perhaps he is destined also to 
revive it when it is ready to slumber, or to recall it to what 
is real when it is wasting among verbal abstractions. 
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Art. VIIL—Enoch Arden, etc. By ALFrep TEeNNyson, D.C.L., 
Poet-Laureate. London: Moxon, 1864. 


“WHATEVER withdraws us from the power of the senses; 
whatever makes the past, the distant, and the future predominat+ 
over the present, advances us in the scale of human beings.” 
To render us this service is the peculiar and noble privilege of 
poetry. For though that art has been truly said to have the 
creation of intellectual pleasure for its chief object; yet all 
poetry worthy of the name achieves something beyond and 
better than this—-it purifies and exalts, not less than it pleases. 
It is, therefore, with more than the expectation of mere enjoy- 
ment that we welcome a new volume from the foremost of our 
living poets. 

Mr. Tennyson is now beyond criticism in one sense of the 
word. Whether or no he has attained “the wise indifference 
of the wise,” he has assuredly won for himself a place in litera- 
ture against which no critical assaults could much prevail, and 
the honour and dignity of which no critical praise could much 
enhance. But to criticise, in the true sense of the term, is not 
to dispense loftily praise or blame—often on no sounder prin- 
ciple than that on which was based the dislike entertained 
towards Dr. Fell. Real criticism loves not fault-finding, neither 
does it yield to the self-indulgence of indiscriminate praise ; it 
rests upon a regard for truth, and a desire to appreciate justly. 
It is in such a spirit that we would approach the volume before 
us; seeking to discover what stage it marks in the develop- 
ment of the poet ; endeavouring to estimate what it adds to the 
debt the world already owes him. 

It has been remarked, not unfrequently, that Mr. Tennyson’s 
early poems were, as a rule, wanting in human interest. Some 
—like the Mermaid and the Dying Swan—were uninteresting 
owing to unreality of subject; others again—the Margarets 
and Lilians and <Adelines, were uninteresting owing to un- 
reality or insufficiency of treatment. There was in these 
first efforts no attempt to portray life; no study of the 
motives and interests of life, or of the sources of action; no 
story, little real emotion. There is not even distinct represen- 
tation of nature. There is sweetness of music, and painting 
rich in colour; but the tones are like the murmur of a brook, 
speaking of many things, yet of nothing clearly; and the lines 
are confused with the mirage of unreality which hangs over 
the whole. These, however, were but prolusions: the poet was 
“mewing his mighty youth.” It was not long before he beat 
his deeper music out. In the words of his ablest critic : “ With 
the publication of the Third Series, in 1842, Mr. Tennyson ap- 
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pears distinctly as the poet of his own age. His apprenticeship 
is over, his mastery over the instruments of his art is complete, 
and he employs it in either presenting the life of his contem- 
poraries, the thoughts, incidents, and emotions of the nine- 
teenth century in England, or in treating legend and history 
with reference to the moral and intellectual sympathies now 
active amongst us.”! The poems here referred to established at 
once and finally his place in English literature, and the place 
so won he has ever since retained, and by the same means. He 
never after lost his hold on hisown time. A poet may use unac- 
customed forms, he may choose new themes, may illustrate strange 
aspects of life; but if he is to be a poet at all he must reach the 
hearts of his readers, and to do this he must be the poet of his 
own age. Herein Mr. Tennyson’s strength has lain. The Prin- 
cess, “ Medley” as it was, and, in its machinery at least, utterly 
dissevered from all reality, yet spoke the thoughts, and reflected 
the interests, and set forth the duties and the true relations of our 
every-day life. Maud, whether “ morbid” or “ spasmodic”—or 
whatever other exploding name it must be content to bear—was 
in all points a tragedy which might have darkened yesterday. 
The Jdylls, like the older fragment called Morte d Arthur, are 
made alive by “modern touches here and there;” the old 
legends derive new youth and a deeper truthfulness from the 
modern point of view. And now in this volume we have, with 
a few exceptions, modern touches only. It is generally believed 
that the title originally proposed for this book was Jdylls of 
the Hearth. The change which has taken place is, we think, 
to be regretted. Idylls of the Hearth would have been a 
descriptive, and a very accurately descriptive title. The volume 
is made up of five leading poems, with some pieces called 
“ miscellaneous” added. These five, however differing in other 
respects, have all this characteristic in common, that they are 
poems of domestic life ; of the life of the present day in various 
ranks, as modified and coloured by certain of the chances and 
changes, some startling, others of common occurrence, to which 
it is ever exposed. Never has it been more clearly shown that 
the elements of pathos and tragedy are always existing ; that in 
the life we lead, and which is led by others around us, poetry is 
not dead, though it may sleep only to be awakened by the 
touch of its master. 

In a review of “ The Angel in the House,” included among his 
essays, the accomplished critic, already quoted, warmly vindicates 
the claims of married love as a fit subject for poetry. In answer 
to the common and vulgar remark, that marriage is the death of 
romance, he exclaims, with no less beauty than truth :— 


1 Essays by the late George Brimley, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1860. 
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“The romance of life gone! when with the humblest and most 
sordid cares of life are intimately associated the calm delights, the 
settled bliss of home; when upon duties, in themselves perhaps often 
wearisome and uninteresting, hang the prosperity and the happiness of 
wife and children; when there is no mean hope, because there is no 
hope in which regard for others does not largely mingle; no base 
fear, because suffering and distress cannot affect self alone; when the 
selfishness which turns honest industry to greed and noble ambition 
to egotistical lust of power is exorcised ; when life becomes a perpetual 
exercise of duties which are delights, and delights which are duties. 
.. . To us it appears that where the capacity for generous devotion, 
for manly courage, for steadfast faith and love, exists, there exists the 
main element of romance; and that where the circumstances of life 
are most favourable for the development of these qualities in action, 
they are romantic circumstances, whether the person displaying them 
be, like Alton Locke, a tailor, or, like King Arthur, a man of stalwart 
arm and lordly presence. Nor do we see that the giants, dragons, and 
other monsters of the old romance, are in themselves one whit more 
interesting than the obstacles that beset the true modern knight in his 
struggles to perform manfully the duties of his life, and to carry out 
the noble spirit of that vow which he has solemnly taken at the altar, 
to love, comfort, honour, and keep in sickness and in health, the 
woman who has put her youth, her beauty, her life and happiness, 
into his hands.” 


Mr. Browning has more than once chosen married life as his 
theme, and Mr. Tennyson at least once before in The Miller’s 
Daughter. But Mr. Brimley’s eloquent words have their fullest 
justification in the representation of the fortunes of Enoch 
Arden and Annie Lee. For here we have something more than 
a lyric, something nobler than a calm retrospect of tame, if 
virtuous felicity ; the whole drama of domestic life is spread 
before us—in sunshine and in storm, in happiness, in struggles, 
and in grievous calamity. 


“So these were wed, and merrily rang the bells, 
And merrily ran the years, seven happy years, 
Seven happy years of health and competence, 
And mutual love and honourable toil ; 

With children ; first a daughter. In him woke, 
With his first babe’s first ery, the noble wish 
To save all earnings to the uttermost, 

And give his child a better bringing-up 

Than his had been, or hers; a wish renew’d 
When two years after came a boy to be 

The rosy idol of her solitudes, 

While Enoch was abroad on wrathful seas, 

Or often journeying landward.” 


The great. drawback to life after marriage, as a subject for 
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‘poetry, is the lack of incident ; or,as Mr. Brimley puts it: “ We 
concede to the period before marriage greater facilities for 
marked gradations of interest depending on changes in the out- 
ward relations of the persons whose fortunes and feelings are 
narrated.” This want is too frequently supplied by vice or crime, 
adultery or murder, or both; Mr. Tennyson, eschewing in this 
volume such sources of interest, does not go beyond the changes 
which, without fault of ours, come to all mortal things. He 
seeks incident indeed, in order to escape the sameness which 
will always detract from any mere narration of feelings, however 
lofty these may be, and however subtle their development ; but, 
obeying the dictates of true art, he selects such incidents as 
insure that the emotions of his readers shall not be marred or 
blunted by any thought that they have been called forth by 
unworthy causes. Misfortune falls on this unhappy household. 
Enoch, in the course of his daily work, meets with an acci- 
dent :— 
*¢ And while he lay recovering there, his wife 

Bore him another son, a sickly one : 

Another hand crept too across his trade 

Taking her bread and theirs: and on him fell, 

Altho’ a grave and staid God-fearing man, 

Yet lying thus inactive, doubt and gloom. 

He seem’d, as in a nightmare of the night, 

To see his children leading evermore 

Low miserable lives of hand-to-mouth, 

And her, he loved, a beggar: then he pray’d 


‘Save them from this, whatever comes to me.’”’ 
? 


His prayer is answered by the offer of a berth as boatswain 
in a ship bound for China, which he accepts; planning thus for 
the welfare of those whom he must leave behind :— 


“To sell the boat—and yet he loved her well— 
How many a rough sea had he weather’d in her! 
He knew her, as a horseman knows his horse— 
And yet to sell her—then with what she brought 
Buy goods and stores—set Annie forth in trade 
With all that seamen needed or their wives— 
So might she keep the house while he was gone. 
Should he not trade himself out yonder? go 
This voyage more than once? yea twice or thrice— 
As oft as needed—last, returning rich, 

Become the master of a larger craft, 

With fuller profits lead an easier life, 

Have all his pretty young ones educated, 
And pass his days in peace among his own.” 


Here begins the tragedy of the drama. Years pass 
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and Enoch returns not. The scheme devised for the support 
of his family during his absence does not succeed. His wife 
makes little of trade; at least “gains for her own a scanty 
sustenance.” The sickly child too, grows sicklier, and 
“ After a lingering,—ere she was aware,— 
Like the caged bird escaping suddenly, 
The little innocent soul flitted away.” 


To this sorrow and poverty, Philip Ray, “the miller’s only 
son,” who, like Enoch, had been the friend of her childhood, 
and the lover of her youth, but who had never told his love, 
would fain bring comfort. In the name of his old friendship 
for Enoch and for herself, he asks to send her boy and girl to 
school—which had been Enoch’s dearest wish. Her he cares 
for tenderly, yet “fearing the lazy gossip of the port,” seldom 
sees her; but with the children it was different :-— 


“ From distant corners of the street they ran 

' To greet his hearty welcome heartily ; 
Lords of his house and of his mill were they ; 
Worried his passive ear with petty wrongs 
Or pleasures, hung upon him, play’d with him 
And call’d him Father Philip. Philip gain’d 
As Enoch lost; for Enoch seem’d to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 
Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far-end of an avenue, 
Going we know not where: and so ten years, 
Since Enoch left his hearth and native land, 
Fled forward, and no news of Enoch came.” 

After these ten years, and yet another, when all hope was 
dead, after many prayers and a dream which seemed as it were a 
sign from heaven in answer to her prayers, the woman so long 
widowed yields more to Philip’s devotion, and her children’s 
wishes, than to the dictates of her own heart. It is impossible 
by quotation, it is yet more impossible by any critical analysis, 
to convey an adequate conception of the tenderness and refine- 
ment with which this delicate theme is touched. The faithful- 
ness and purity of Annie are kept without stain; and, by an 
exquisite touch, she lives sad, almost unhappy as Philip’s wife, 
until “the new mother came about her heart,” reconciling her 
to her lot, and causing the past not indeed to be forgotten, but 
to be remembered without a pang. The nobility of Philip’s 
character, too, is thoroughly sustained—following never any 
selfish end, but, in true singleness of purpose, leaving nothing 
undone to soothe the grief and lighten the burdens of the play- 
mate of his childhood—in the poet’s words, “hungering for her 
peace ;” and at last finding his reward, brought to him as it 
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were by force of circumstances rather than sought by any effort 
of his own. 

Meanwhile, where was Enoch? Voyaging afar; trading on 
distant shores, not for pleasure or idleness, not from selfish 
greed and lust of gain; but stirred by his honourable ambition 
to have “all his pretty young ones educated.” He prospers 
well in his endeavours; but, when returning with purposes 
fulfilled, hope painting his future in highest colours, sudden 
calamity comes upon him. For the ship “Good Fortune” goes 
down in ruin :— 

“ Less lucky her home-voyage : at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea-cirele, day by day, 
Scarce-rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows : 
Then follow’d calms, and then winds variable, 
Then baffling, a long course of them ; and last 
Storm, such as drove her under moonless heavens, 
Till hard upon the ery of ‘ breakers’ came 
The crash of ruin, and the loss of all 
But Enoch and two others. Half the night, 
Buoy’d upon floating tackle and broken spars, 
These drifted, stranding on an isle at morn 
Rich, but the loneliest in a lonely sea.” 


As time runs on, his companions die, and he is left through 
long years alone. The oriental landscape is painted as only 
the author of Locksley Hall could paint it ; but all the glories of 
eternal summer become hideous in the eyes of the castaway. 
Deliverance at last comes to him, broken, prematurely aged, 
strange to human speech and human society; but with the 
memories of wife, of children, and of home, alive within him 
still. He returns to find all things changed, and is told of his 
own death, of his wife’s long sorrow, of Philip’s friendship, and 
of how that friendship was at last repaid, by a kindly gossip of 
the village, who can see no trace of Enoch Arden in the bent, 
gray-haired, worn-out old man, who seeks the shelter of her 
half-ruined roof. Bowed down by unspeakable sadness, one 
wish only is present to him—to see her face once again, and 
“know that she is happy.” He yields to the irresistible long- 
ing, and from Philip’s garden he gains a sight of the comfort 
and the genial happiness of Philip’s hearth— 

“ Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father’s knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall and beautiful, 

And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
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Lord of his rights and of his children’s love,— 
Then he, tho’ Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and fear’d 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible ery, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 

He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate underfoot, 
And feeling all along the garden-wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man’s chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d. 

‘Too hard to bear! why did they take me thence ? 
O God Almighty, blessed Saviour, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too! must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never: no father’s kiss for me—the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son.’ ”’ 


It would be hard to parallel the homely and tragic pathos of 
this. Circumstance so overwhelming, grief so over-mastering, 
so utterly without hope or remedy, surely never found more 
fitting voice. Seldom, too, has even the music of Mr. 
Tennyson’s verse moved in such perfect harmony with the 
feeling—hurried and passionate when in the first spasm of 
misery, almost unendurable, he fears that he may unawares 
“send forth a shrill and terrible cry,’—-irregular, and, as it 
were, broken by bursting sobs, in his great agony of supplica- 
tion. Strength was given him to keep his vow. Unknown 
to any, he goes about his daily work, broken as he was, yet 
able to earn his frugal living :— 


“ He was not all unhappy. His resolve 
Upbore him, and firm faith, and evermore 
Prayer from a living source within the will, 
And beating up thro’ all the bitter world, 
Like fountains of sweet water in the sea, 
Kept him a living soul.” 
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But that life, so nurtured, was not for earth. He was not 
to wait long bearing his burden of sorrow. He does not so 
much die of a broken heart, as give way before the unbearable 
weariness of existence without hope :— 


“ A languor came 
Upon him, gentle sickness, gradually 
Weakening the man, till he could do no more, 
But kept the house, his chair, and last his bed. 
And Enoch bore his weakness cheerfully. 
For sure no gladlier does the stranded wreck 
See thro’ the gray skirts of a lifting squall 
The boat that bears the hope of life approach 
To save the life despair’d of, than he saw 
Death dawning on him, and the close of all.” 


One thing yet remains—-to assure his wife, whom he learns 
to be even yet at times disquieted with thoughts of him—that 
he is really dead. Accordingly, he discovers himself to the 
woman Miriam, in whose house he lived, enjoining her, after his 
death, to bear his love and last blessing to his children, and to 
his wife, his no longer; and, this charge given, the third night 
after,—— 

“While Enoch slumber’d motionless and pale, 
And Miriam watch’d and dozed at intervals, 
There came so loud a calling of the sea, 
That all the houses in the haven rang. 
He woke, he rose, he spread his arms abroad, 
Crying with a loud voice ‘ A sail! a sail ! 
I’m saved!’ and so fell back and spoke no more.” 


~ We have dwelt thus long on Enoch Arden, because it is not 
only the most important poem in the book, but also, in our 
judgment, incomparably the finest. It need not fear comparison 
with anything Mr. Tennyson has written.) We have the same 
music in the verse as of old--if a rugged line occurs perhaps 
more frequently than in the Jdylls of the King, this is of set 
purpose, and accords with the sentiment ; we have the same con- 
stant activity of imagination shown in a diction so exquisitely 
expressive, that every line is a study; the same art in con- 
struction of the whole, the same care and appropriateness in the 
details; the same power.of appealing to our highest moral and 
intellectual capacities. {The poem (though dated a hundred 
years ago) is in all essentials of our own day and of lowly life ; yet 
it strikes a note as lofty as if it were sung of the chosen heroes 
of romance, of times consecrated by legend and made dignified 
by antiquity.) The sorrows and death of Enoch Arden, the 
fisherman, stir our tenderest sympathy, and evoke our deepest 
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emotions not less than the betrayal and the mysterious doom of 
Arthur the king. 

The characters of the three children who together played at 
keeping house on the sea-shore, and whose after-lives make up 
this tragedy, are beautifully and finely drawn. Aunie is a true 
woman, loving and faithful; gentle, and so first attracted by the 
energy and strong will of Enoch, but not without a force and 
self-reliance which made her worthy of the love she won. 
Philip is placed in trying circumstances, and demeans himself 
nobly through them all. Losing his love, he has his “ dark 
hour unseen ;” and without complaint bears “a life-long hunger 
in his heart.” The sensitive delicacy with which he seeks to 
comfort Annie and care for her children when Enoch has gone, is 
like the delicacy of a woman, his genial nature expands with his 
happier fortunes, but whether in happiness or in sorrow, he is 
ever manly, true-hearted, and self-denied. Enoch’s is a stronger 
and more complex nature. His strength shows itself in a 
vigorous independence, which continued prosperity might have 
hardened into a rugged disregard for others; in his early prime 
“he held his head high, and cared for no man, he.” He is per- 
haps a little urgent and self-willed; but he is urgent for good, 
and self-willed not in promoting his own wellbeing, but in 
promoting the wellbeing of others,—loving dearly the wife his 
energy had won him, and eager that his children should rise 
higher than himself. Affliction is laid upon him which all the 
strength of the strong man could hardly bear; changed from 
his proud youth, “his head is low, and no man cares for him.” 
But he finds a consolation better than man could give him; 
chastened and purified, he bears his hard lot meekly, without 
repining, like a true Christian hero, until his release comes, 
and the poem closes as with the music of the harmonies of 
heaven. 

Next in length and in dignity of place, comes Aylmer’s Field. 
Enoch Arden was a tale of married life; this is a tale of youth- 
ful love, which never finds its earthly close. Sir Aylmer Aylmer, 
an “almighty man,” who traced his line through an infinitude 
of partridge-breeding ancestors up to an antiquity beyond all 
mortal ken, save that of the Herald Office, was lord of the soil 
as far as he could see, and of an only child, a daughter, whom 
he loved “as heiress not as heir regretfully.” The Rectors of 
the same sleepy land—“a land of hops, and poppy-mingled 
corn,” less fortunate in the possession of acres, came from a 
stock as ancient, and with them, too, father has followed son 
in regular succession for many generations. Hence the Hall 
and the Rectory have been always bound together in close 
intimacy, and hence Edith Aylmer, and Leolin Averill, the 
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rector’s younger brother, “had been together from the first.” 
Surely a more graceful picture of childhood was never drawn 
than this sketch of the companionship of their carly days :— 


“ For want of playmates, he 
Had tost his ball and flown his kite, and roll’d 
His hoop to pleasure Edith, with her dipt 
Against the rush of the air in the prone swing 
Made blossom-ball or daisy-chain, arranged 
Her garden, sow’d her name and kept it green 
In living letters, told her fairy tales, 
Show’d her the fairy footings on the grass, 
The little dells of cowslip, fairy palms, 
The petty marestail forest, fairy pines, 
Or from the tiny pitted target blew 
What look’d a flight of fairy arrows aim’d 
All at one mark, all hitting: make-believes 
For Edith and himself: or else he forged, 
But that was later, boyish histories 
Of battle, bold adventure, dungeon, wreck, 
Flights, terrors, sudden rescues, and true love 
Crown’d after trial; sketches rude and faint, 
But where a passion yet unborn perhaps 
Lay hidden as the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale.” 


p] 


This, of course, ends in the old, old story. But when the 
said story becomes legible to the stupid eyes of Sir Aylmer, 
great is the wrath of that potentate. It had seemed to some, 
and to the Averills among the rest, that the possibility of this 
result had been foreseen, and regarded without disfavour ; for 
Leolin was always welcome at the Hall, and the secluded 
charms of Edith had never been set forth 


“‘ Here in the woman-markets of the west, 
Where our Caucasians let themselves be sold.” 


But Sir Aylmer, in his blind pride, had looked on Leolin’s 
companionship with his daughter as he would on the attendance 
of a dog; he had never dreamed of such an issue, and surprise 
made his anger hotter. Leolin is banished with bitter re- 
proaches, and goes to London, resolute to win the fame which 
will silence scorn. Meanwhile, society is courted at the Hall 
to distract the thoughts of Edith, and a fitful kindness seeks to 
wean her from her misplaced love. When this fails, sterner 
repression follows. A correspondence is detected and closed, a 
watch is set on every movement, her liberty is restrained, all 
intercourse with others, even with the village poor, her peculiar 
care, is denied her, contempt and reproach become her constant 
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portion. Under such treatment Lucy Ashton lost her reason ; 
Edith Aylmer loses her hold on life. 


“ He seldom crost his child without a sneer ; 
The mother flow’d in shallower acrimonies : 
Never one kindly smile, one kindly word : 

So that the gentle creature shut from all 

Her charitable use, and face to face 

With twenty months of silence, slowly lost, 
Nor greatly cared to lose, her hold on life. 
Last, some low fever ranging round to spy 
The weakness of a people or a house, 

Like flies that haunt a wound, or deer, or men, 
Or almost all that is, hurting the hurt— 

Save Christ as we believe him—found the girl 
And flung her down upon a couch of fire, 
Where careless of the household faces near, 
And erying upon the name of Leolin, 

She, and with her the race of Aylmer, past.”’ 


Leolin hereupon stabs himself, and from the Hall and the 
Rectory alike comes the bitter wail, “ My house is left unto me 
desolate.” From this text the rector discourses a thrilling burst 
of rhetoric, recalling in tenderest cadence the virtues of the 
gentle Edith, sending out a cry of passionate hope over the 
grave of the suicide, scathing with fiery rebuke the hard, mean 
cruelty which had wrought such woe ; hearing which the authors 
of all are found out by their sin---the mother is borne heart- 
stricken from the church to a bed of death, Sir Aylmer droops 
into imbecility, and after two miserable years follows her to the 
tomb ; leaving all things to waste and ruin, pictured in a few 
lines which breathe the very spirit of desolation— 
“ Then the great Hall was wholly broken down, 

And the broad woodland parcell’d into farms ; 

And where the two contrived their daughter’s good, 

Lies the hawk’s cast, the mole has made his run, 

The hedgehog underneath the plantain bores, 

The rabbit fondles his own harmless face, 

The slow-worm creeps, and the thin weasel there 

Follows the mouse, and all is open field.” 


We venture to think that the development of this story is 
marred by three serious blemishes; we do not object to the 
sorrow of the theme, though so entirely unrelieved. Poetry is 
not intended to afford enjoyment only: to move the passions, to 
“purge the soul” by pity and terror is, according to the old 
canon, rightly within its scope. Aylmer’s Field does not 
close in deeper tragedy than Lear; and we cannot see that 
tragedy is unfit for poetic treatment because it is the tragedy 
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of domestic life, and of our own day. But then, in order 
to justify tragedy, in order to move the true tragic emotions 
within us, as distinguished from mere vexation or a dull sense 
of pain, the passion of the poem must be so strong as not 
only to account for, but to necessitate, and, in a certain 
deep sense, assuage the tragic end. Who can fancy Lear 
stretched out longer “upon the rack of this tough world” 
—that rack being a green old age in the comfortable society 
of Cordelia? Who can fancy Othello—+the theft of the hand- 
kerchief explained a few minutes sooner—living happily with 
Desdemona ever after on the “mutual confidence” principle? 
Or, in another walk of fiction, do we ever anticipate happi- 
ness for Amy Robsart ? Does not the shadow of destiny 
rest from the first on the Bride of Lammermoor? While, on 
the other hand, in an ordinary novel like Cyrilla, still more in 
a jocular novel like the King’s Own, a melancholy conclusion is 
resented as an unnecessary annoyance, almost as an impertin- 
ence. When the natures of the actors in the drama are utterly 
unfit to cope with the circumstances with which they are 
environed, or when the passions are too violent for the strength 
of the heart or the force of the will, then tragic issues are 
involved; but to excite mere grief or vexation is not tragedy. 
One or other of these conditions, or both, may be found in 
Romeo and Juliet, may be found in the Bride of Lammermoor, 
nay, may be found in Maud, but are not, we think, to be found 
in Aylmer’s Field. We do not mean to say that disappointed 
love, and the loss of the loved, may not form a true motive of 
tragedy : the instances we have just cited show the contrary. 
But it is requisite that the passion should be prominently 
brought before us in all its fatal and inevitable vehemence. 
Now this is not done here. Some may doubt whether the fancy 
of childhood can ever strengthen into the dominant passion of 
mature years, but Mr. Tennyson assures us that it can. 
** How should Love, 

Whom the cross-lightnings of four chance-met eyes 

Flash into fiery life from nothing, follow 

Such dear familiarities of dawn ? 

Seldom, but when he does, master of all.” 

This may be so, but what we complain of is that it is not 
shown to be so in Aylmer’s Field. We are told, indeed, that 
the lovers were dear to each other, but this is not brought home 
to us with any dramatic force ; there is nothing of the passion 
which burns in every line of Maud. We cannot but regard 
this want of the due presentation of an adequate motive as a 
serious defect in the construction of the poem as a whole. 

Aylmer’s Field seems also open to objection in point of form. 
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The crisis in the piece is brought about by the ascendency of 
low natures——it is the perfected triumph of ill-doing. Such 
things doubtless are; but they are not themes which can be 
expressed in any form of poetic art. To solve or justify the 
mystery of evil may be attempted, and in part achieved, in the 
drama with its wide scope, and the complex relations both of 
events and of characters which it is able to grasp and present. 
But this cannot be in the least degree achieved. in a short nar- 
rative poem, of necessity direct in its view, and limited in its 
range. Accordingly it is not attempted here, and the result is 
that we have a picture of pure wretchedness and mishap—the 
unredeemed mastery of evil ; and that, we venture to think, is 
an unfit subject for art. In short, Aylmer’s Field is a deep 
tragedy without the requisite tragic form, or the necessary 
tragic passion and atmosphere. We may be wrong in all this; 
but we feel confident that we are not wrong in the next 
objection. 

We object still more strongly to the manner of Leolin’s death. 
Othello and Romeo and Juliet have been written, and therefore 
we cannot say that suicide must be rejected from poetry. But 
we may say that it must be employed very sparingly, and only 
under very peculiar conditions. When distance of time softens 
down the harsh reality, in a different state of society, and under 
different standards of manliness and of morality, it may be all 
very well. But it does not do now-a-days. Were any young 
gentleman in the Temple to cut his throat some morning, be- 
cause an heiress to whom he was betrothed had died, we fear 
the world would experience very little of the tragic feeling, or 
at least that pity would be dashed with no small amount of 
disgust and contempt. It is a thing with which it is simply 
impossible for us to sympathize. If it be urged that the date of 
this tragedy is 1793, we answer, first, that suicide was in 1793 
regarded very much in the same light as it would be regarded 
in 1864; and, second, that the poem is really one of our own 
time, that the date is merely nominal, marked only by one or 
two passages, as if introduced for this special purpose,—espe- 
cially by an allusion to the French Revolution in Averill’s dis- 
course, which strikes us as much out of place, marring not a 
little the natural sequence of the preacher’s impassioned rhetoric. 
Moreover, there is nothing whatever in Leolin’s character to 
make us anticipate for him such an ending. The sensitive, 
hysterical, half-mad lover of Maud resists a temptation which 
at once overpowers the sound, manly, “sanguine” lawyer. 

But were there many more and greater drawbacks than these, 
Aylmer’s Field would yet remain a very noble poem. Samples 
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cannot fairly represent the work of a great artist, but our 
quotations will give the reader at least an idea of the beauties 
which abound in these pages. The diction has all Mr. Tenny- 
son’s wonted felicity and grandeur, the imaginative power in 
the lesser parts is quick and strong, often curiously rich and 
playful, as with the rabbit and the w easel, the New foundland dog, 
and “the tender pink five-beaded baby- soles ; ’ the sentiment is 
lofty and true ; and the stern satire which now and again flashes 
out, the ferv id exhortation and the teaching of the w vhole story, 
well become a great poet addressing a somewhat material and 
worldly age. 

Of the three remaining “ Idylls of the Hearth,” we can speak 
but briefly. They are in a homelier style than the two on which 
we have dwelt so long; have less elaboration of ornament, less 
fervour of feeling. Zhe Grandmother is a charming picture of 
serene old age. She has just heard of the death of the last 
child left to her, her first-born; and now, surviving all, save 
one little granddaughter, old memories throng fast upon her. 
Her mind, busy with the past, goes slipping back upon the 
golden days of youth and love again ; her children’s feet patter 
round her; she hears their voices singing to their team in the 
field ;— 

“They come and sit by my chair, they hover about my bed— 

I am not always certain if they be alive or dead.” 

It is a retrospect less poetical than The Miller’s Daughter, less 
artistic in form, but with more of the varied reality, the shadow 
and the sunshine of life; very beautiful and tender and true. 
Northern Farmer is peculiar. It is the deathbed of an agri- 
culturist of the old school, who insists on drinking his ale as 
usual, in defiance of the doctor, and rests satisfied with having 
done his duty by the land, and particularly with having 
“ stubb’d Thornaby waiste,” regardless of the admonitions of the 
parson. It is in a quite different style from the tender melan- 
choly of The Grandmother, and will hardly be so generally 
attractive; but it is a sketch of great power, with a rough but 
thoroughly genuine pathos, sustained with perfect dramatic 
propriety, and not devoid of some sound practical theology. 
Perhaps, however, its somewhat stern irony would have been 
better suited, we think, to the genius of Mr. Browning. Sea 
Dreams, if we remember rightly, appeared not long ago in 
Macmillan’s Magazine: it seems to us the least successful of 
all. In Enoch Arden and Aylmer’s Field we have a story 
worked out at length, embracing within its development the 
whole lives of the actors. In The Grandmother and Northern 
Farmer, again, we have a crisis in life selected which affords 
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natural occasion for an adequate representation of the whole 
character. In Sea Dreams we have neither of these things. 
A city clerk and his wife, anxious about the health of their 
child, and he at least also sorely disturbed as to the result of a 
speculation into which he had been inveigled, go to the seaside. 
When there, each dreams a dream, on awakening from which 
the husband is persuaded by his wife to forgive the man who 
had defrauded him, and then they go to sleep again. The 
dreams are, of course, magnificently described ; and the way in 
which the novel phenomena of the sea affect the minds of the 
dreamers, and are connected with their waking thoughts, is 
managed with great skill. But, on the whole, we feel that the 
poem fails to command our interest. 

Several smaller pieces follow under the head “ Miscellaneous,” 
some of which have appeared in the Cornhill. Tithonus is 
not unworthy to be placed beside the gorgeous mythological 
pictures of (none and The Lotos-Eaters. There are a few 
exquisite gems, as In the Valley of Cauteretz and Requiescat ; 
while others, as The Voyage and The Islet, are rather to be 
classed with the poet’s early efforts of uncertain meaning, or of 
purely pictorial beauty without human interest. Of the two or 
three “ Experiments” in unusual metres, with which the volume 
closes, the most noticeable is a wonderfully perfect rendering of 
the night scene at the end of the eighth book of the Iliad, which 
has ever been the despair of translators. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one of those Occasional Papers?! 
which, when brought together, will furnish us with some 
of the most subtle and most cultivated criticism in the lan- 
guage, thus expresses himself :—*“ Poetry is the interpretess 
of the natural world, and she is the interpretess of the moral 
world. Poetry interprets in two ways; it interprets by ex- 
pressing with magical felicity the physiognomy and move- 
ment of the outward world, and it interprets by expressing, 
with inspired conviction, the ideas and laws of the inward 
world of man’s moral ‘and spiritual nature. In other words, 
poetry is interpretative both by having natural magic in it, and 
by having moral profundity.” Mr. Tennyson’s poetry is, to a 
certain extent, interpretative in both these ways. Beyond 
question it has the “ moral profundity.” In interpreting the 
inward world of the human heart lies his especial power—a 
power which has gone on increasing with his widening experi- 
ence and the greater maturity of his genius. The outward 
world he approaches in a manner peculiarly his own. He is 
not indeed the high priest of nature as was Wordsworth. With 
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all his vivid appreciation of the beauty of the universe, it does 
not alone suffice for his genius. Never in his later poems does 
he present to us the external world without immediate relation 
to humanity. His landscape is never inanimate. His principle 
is, as it were, to interpret nature to us through man: his 
scenery is always closely connected with the human interests of 
his story, and takes its colouring from those who see it or 
describe it. Nor do we think that it is the less true, or comes 
to us with a less fulness of teaching on that account. This 
volume is unusually rich in those pictures, and, much as we 
have already quoted, we must make room for two of them. 
Here is an English village cared for by an Englishwoman :— 


“ For out beyond her lodges, where the brook 
Vocal, with here and there a silence, ran 
By sallowy rims, arose the labourers’ homes, 
A frequent haunt of Edith, on low knolls 
That dimpling died into each other, huts 
At random seatter’d, each a nest in bloom. 
Her art, her hand, her counsel all had wrought 
About them: here was one that, summer-blanch’d, 
Was parcel-bearded with the traveller’s-joy 
In Autumn, parcel ivy-clad; and here 
The warm-blue breathings of a hidden hearth 
Broke from a bower of vine and honeysuckle : 
One look’d all rosetree, and another wore 
A close-set robe of jasmine sown with stars : 
This had a rosy sea of gillyflowers 
About it; this, a milky-way on earth, 
Like visions in the Northern dreamer’s heavens, 
A lily-avenue climbing to the doors ; 
One, almost to the martin-haunted eaves 
A summer burial deep in hollyhocks ; 
Each, its own charm; and Edith’s everywhere.” 


And, as a contrast to this happy picture, take the following 
description of tropical beauty, grown hateful to the lonely cast- 
away, almost bewildering the imagination with its rich magni- 
ficence :-— 


“The mountain wooded to the peak, the lawns 
And winding glades high up like ways to Heaven, 
The slender coco’s drooping crown of plumes, 
The lightning flash of insect and of bird, 

The lustre of the long convolvuluses 

That coil’d around the stately stems, and ran 
Ev’n to the limit of the land, the glows 

And glories of the broad belt of the world, 
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All these he saw; but what he fain had seen 
He could not see, the kindly human face, 

Nor ever hear a kindly voice, but heard 

The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean-fowl, 

The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branch’d 
And blossom’d in the zenith, or the sweep 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the wave, 

As down the shore he ranged, or all day long 
Sat often in the seaward-gazing gorge, 

A shipwreck’d sailor, waiting for a sail : 

No sail from day to day, but every day 

The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices ; 
The blaze upon the waters to the east ; 

The blaze upon his island overhead ; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west ; 

‘Then the great stars that globed themselves in Heaven, 
The hollower-bellowing ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise—but no sail.” 


A sadly erroneous notion appears to prevail at present among 
some readers and many writers of verse, that obscurity of thought, 
or of expression, or of both, is a merit in poetic composition. 


The history, so to speak, of Mr. Tennyson’s writings affords a 
signal refutation of this fallacy. Many of his earlier efforts 
were certainly open to the charge of being hard to understand. 
From the first, however, this blemish never rested on his best 
poems, and gradually, obeying the doctrine of the soundest 
critics, and following the example of the greatest masters of his 
art, he has come to recognise the value and the beauty of sim- 
plicity. Jn Memoriam, perhaps, contains some traces of the 
original fault ; but the whole of that poem cannot be ascribed 
to the date of its publication, and in all his writings since, his 
diction has been, like crystal, at once clear and splendid. In 
the fulness of his experience and the maturity of his powers, 
he has risen altogether above this pernicious weakness or affec- 
tation. Poetry, according to Milton, must be “simple, sensuous, 
and passionate ;” and Coleridge’s commentary on these words 
is a rebuke, and should be a lesson to the numerous versifiers 
who, having nothing particular to say, seem to think that the 
power of darkness will transform it into something :— 


“ The first condition, simplicity—while, on the one hand, it distin- 
guishes poetry from the arduous processes of science, labouring to- 
wards an end not yet arrived at, and supposes a smooth and finished 
road, on which the reader is to walk onward easily, with streams mur- 
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muring by his side, and trees and flowers and human dwellings to 
make his journey as delightful as the object of it is desirable, instead 
of having to toil with the pioneers, and painfully make the road on 
which others are to travel,—precludes, on the other hand, every affec- 
tation and morbid peculiarity ; the second condition, sensuousness, 
insures that framework of objectivity, that definiteness and articula- 
tion of imagery, and that modification of the images themselves, with- 
out which poetry becomes flattened into mere didactics of practice, or 
evaporated into a hazy, unthoughtful day-dreaming; and the third 
condition, passion, provides that neither thought nor imagery shall be 
simply objective, but that the passio vera of humanity shall warm and 
animate both.”? 


It does not greatly signify whether many of the poetasters now 
writing express themselves obscurely orno. Before we regret our 
inability to understand anything, we must first be persuaded that 
to understand it would be a gain. But it does signify very greatly 
that the popularity of a man of real genius should be marred, 
and his influence hampered and limited by a defect the more 
provoking because it appears to be wilful. And this, we fear, 
is the case with Mr. Browning. In intellectual posver he is 
second to none; in the wide range of his sympathies he is 
superior to all; he possesses many of the highest qualities of 
the poet—-dramatic force, lyrical feeling, and richness of colour- 
ing; his poetry is both sensuous and passionate ; but simple 
it is not. In an appreciative and very interesting estimate of 
Mr. Browning in Fraser’s Magazine for February 1863, it is ob- 
served, with perfect truth, that “he does not care to study the 
stock passions.” And it is precisely in this that we think he 
errs. The “stock passions,” that is, the plain elements of 
human nature, are the proper material for the poet. To neglect 
these for subtle analysis and over-refinement may make delight- 
ful and instructive reading, but will not make good poetry. 
Profound speculation is not, indeed, incompatible with the 
highest poetry—for has not Hamlet been written? But then 
that speculation must be based on the passions and emotions 
which are common to all, and therefore sympathized in by all, 
on the human nature which makes the whole world kin; and 
must be confused by no allegories or half-utterances, but set 
forth with a clearness and distinctness which will bring them 
at once home to the heart. The peculiar glory of poetry lies in 
the suddenness and force with which it appeals to the imagina- 
tion, and to this over-refinement of thought and obscurity of 
expression are alike fatal. Mr. Browning too often forgets that 
poetry is the strict antithesis of science, and instead of poems, 


1 Literary Remains, ii. 10. 
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gives us hard metaphysical studies, the difficulty of which is 
enhanced by the elliptical and involved language in which they 
are conveyed. It is to this cause, far more than to his frequent 
harshness, that the comparative indifference of the public—an 
indifference which will, we suspect, prove lasting—-must be 
ascribed. It is not, indeed, to be expected that every poet 
should gain an early or noisy popularity. A Jeffrey may inter- 
pose, and for a time successfully, between a Wordsworth and 
the public. But it is to be required that every poet should 
write at the hearts of the people, and so doing, sooner or later, 
if he is a poet at all, he will reach them. Mr. Browning has 
not done so, as we rather think he has not greatly cared so to 
do; and to have failed in this, is to have won but an imperfect 
position, and to have lost claim to a place among the foremost 
poets. 

Not that when Milton demanded simplicity in poetry he 
meant that poetry should be kept down to such a level that it 
can be appreciated and enjoyed by a hasty glance in any mood 
of the reader, like a sensation novel. He could never have 
countenanced the idea that the highest reach of the intellect 
cannot find appropriate exercise in poetry. His simplicity 
could never have been childishness. His authority, therefore, 
teaches us that to be simple is not inconsistent with depth or 
power, that to be profound it is not necessary to be obscure, 
that to speak darkly is no proof that we have thought clearly. 
This teaching is confirmed by his own example, and by the ex- 
ample of all our greatest poets, and so far as any of them have 
at any time forgotten it, so far have they fallen short of the full 
perfection of poetry. Mr. Tennyson, as we have already said, 
confirms it strongly. All his later poems, all his best poems of 
any date, are at once simple in their themes and clear in ex- 
pression. And yet there has seldom been a poet more certain 
to remain all unknown to the careless reader, more certain to 
reward fully those who diligently study him. From a hasty 
perusal, a commonplace pleasure may doubtless be derived ; 
but not in this fashion can the loftiness of his sentiment be 
reached, and the beauty of his details realized. Those only 
who have some heart to feel, some imagination to be roused, 
and who do not shrink from exercising their faculties when 
they read, will come to understand the artistic perfection, to 
know and value the pure and exalted spirit of his poetry. 

We are often told that the present is not a poetical age. If 
by this is meant that the present age is not suited to the pro- 
duction of good poetry, it may be true. That, as matter of fact, 
very little good poetry is produced, no one will dispute. There 
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is no want of writers who try, but a sad want of writers who 
succeed. In fact, verse-writing, according to the modern English 
school,—-that school the leaders of which completed the revolu- 
tion begun by Cowper, and which, with some slight modifica- 
tions, has prevailed ever since,—is now exceedingly easy. In 
any kind of literature, when a certain style has gained a strong 
hold on public taste, multitudes of writers surely spring up who 
can imitate that style with facility, but who, beyond this trick, 
have in them no excellence at all. Most of English poetry 
now is just what English poetry was after the supremacy of 
Pope,— 
“A mere mechanical art, 
And every warbler has his song by heart ;”’ 
or, as Mr. Tennyson puts the same idea in his little fable of 
The Flower :— 
** Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed.” 
Such productions, for example, as Tannhduser, and the verses 
of Owen Meredith, not to go lower in the scale, are very clever 
echoes, and no more. Poetical language has become so 
common, and all varieties of metrical form have been so often 
exemplified, that to produce such echoes is a matter of small 
difficulty ; requiring ingenuity, but nothing beyond. Real 
poetry, however,—perhaps for these very reasons—always rare 
in a highly cultivated time, save when some mighty shock 
works a change in its ideas, and even on its language, is un- 
usually rare at the present day. 

On the other hand, if the remark that this is not a poetical 
age is to be taken as meaning that the age does not desire, or 
cannot appreciate poetry, then it seems to be an erroneous re- 
mark. Certainly cultivation can in no way hinder the appre- 
ciation of poetry ; and as little, we think, does it repress the 
desire for it. But it may be urged that our practical pursuits 
and material tendencies have this effect. To some extent this 
may be true, yet, on the other hand, these very tendencies will 
induce a certain liking for poetry, arising from the force of 
contrast—as the worst times of the French Court aped the 
fashions of pastoral life; and this liking, though coming from 
no very pure origin, may nevertheless lead to good issues in the 
end. In some shape or other, it is very certain that love of 
poetry yet exists among us. Like religion, it can never be alto- 
gether driven from the heart of man; and though the divine 
light may be obscured by pleasure, or excitement, or the con- 
tentment of material prosperity, it will kindle into brighter life 
at the bidding of genius. And great the meed of gratitude and 
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honour to be paid to him who renders such service. Mr. Car- 
lyle says somewhere, that “this age is incapable of being sung 
to in any but a trivial manner.” Mr. Tennyson has shown that 
it can be sung to in a manner quite other than trivial; and if 
this be possible, it is surely most desirable. It seems to us that 
the worst thing connected with this so much-abused age is the 
literature on which it is forced to live. We have lost the only 
novelist who could raise us to true conceptions, or a pure ideal 
of life, and we are given over to the excitement of mere story- 
telling, or to the commonplace of Trollope, with its ordinary 
types and vulgar aims, stealing away our time pleasantly, with- 
out stirring one deep emotion, or inspiring one noble aspira- 
tion; not seeking to better the lives we lead, but rather doing 
honour to the mean reality ; at its highest, holding up to us a 
photograph of ourselves, with our vices softened into weak- 
nesses, and our prudences exalted into virtues. And yet we 
who are thus left desolate are not a generation apt to stone our 
prophets, as Mr. Carlyle himself can testify. Perhaps in this 
great scarcity we might do more than merely refrain from ston- 
ing them ; we might render them honour more frankly than is 
our wont. Certainly no man living more deserves all honour, 
or has stronger claims on our grateful reverence, than the author 
of Enoch Arden. 

It may be doubted whether this volume will speedily, if ever, 
gain the wide popularity of the Jdylls of the King. It is not 
glorified by 

“ what resounds 

In fable or romance of Uther’s son, 

Begirt with British and Armoric knights ;”’ 
surely the grandest theme that ever fired the imagination of a 
poet; nor can it boast the rich blossoms of poesy which were 
showered upon the /dylls. It seems almost tame when we 
recall the brilliant, if somewhat fevered flush of passion which 
glows through every line of Vivien. There is nothing to be 
compared with those exquisite flowers of song, “ Too Late,” or 
“ Sweet is true love ;’ a want which we regret the more, because 
such ornament would have been quite in harmony with the 
general tone of these pages, and Mr. Tennyson’s best songs are 
unsurpassed in our language. ‘The death of Edith moves less 
keen emotion than the fading away of “the lily-maid of 
Astolat ;’ the denunciations of Averill fall far short, both in 
power and pathos, of the majestic sorrow and heavenly forgive- 
ness of Arthur. 

Yet Enoch Arden commands sources of interest, humbler, 
perhaps, but not less enduring. The poet’s genius has set 
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itself to the noble task of shedding its light over common 
things; we are kept always in familiar paths, and see our 
ordinary life dignified and made beautiful by the charms of 
song. We learn how to live melodious days; we are shown 
what trials may await us, what sacrifices may be demanded 
of us, and in what spirit those sacrifices should be made, those 
trials borne; we are taught how, by purity of feeling and 
singleness of heart, what is lowly may become exalted, what is 
mean may be made noble, what is sorrowful may be turned into 
joy. Higher duty than this no man can perform; more glorious 
service no man can render to his fellows: Mr. Tennyson has 
never more clearly established his claim to our reverence as the 
true Poet and Teacher of his Age. 








